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OYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 





Patron: His Majesty Tue Kine. 


Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 


Conductor : 


FRIDAY EVENING, JANUARY 1, aT 7.30. 
“MESSIAH” HANDEL. 


MISS RUTH VINCENT. 
MADAME CLARA BUTT. 
MR. BEN DAVIES. 
MR. HERBERT BROWN. 





SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 6, AT 3. 
(Postponed rom January 28.) 


“HIAWATHA”- CoLeripGe-Taytor. 


MISS AGNES NICHOLLS. 
MR. JOHN COATES. | MR. GEORGE PARKER 


FULL BAND AND CHORUS. 
Organist: Mr. H. L. Batrour. 


Prices: Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Arena, 6s. ; Balcony, 4s. and 2s. 6d. ; 
Gallery (Promenade), 1s. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. Tue Duke or ConnauGurt, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


LENT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, JANUARY 7 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, MONDAY, JANUARY 4, at 2. 

Lecture by Dr. H. W. Richards, Hon. R.A.M., Wednesday, 

January 27, at 3.30. 

Fortnightly Concert, Saturday, January at 8. 

Organ Recital, Mond: ny, February 1, at 3. 

SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for TEACHERS. 

Lectures open to non-students ——e on application. 
VOICE-CULTURE LECTURE-LESSONS in preparation for the 

(Easter examination will commence on Saturday, January 9, at 10.30a.m. 


Full particulars on application to— 
F. W. RENAUT, Secretary. — 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 
Telephone—‘“‘ 1160, Western.” 





List of 


‘ clegrame—“ Initiative, Southkens, 
London.” 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G. 
Director : 
Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Hon. Secretary : CHartes Morey, Esq. 


The NEXT TERM will commence on Thursday, January 7. 
Entrance Examination, Monday, January 4. The EXAMINATION 
or ASSOCIA ESHIP (A.R.C.M.) will commence on April 19, 1915. 

Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from 

CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 





Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 


| THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syiiasus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November at all Centres. 
In Practical Subjects i in March-April at all Centres, and in the London 
district and certain Provincial Centres in November-December also. 
Entries for the March-April Examinations close Wednesday, February 


10, 1915. 
, SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syiasus B). 

Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., March- 
April, June-July, and October-November. Entries for the March-April 
Examinations close Wednesday, February 3, 1915. 

Theory papers set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre or 
School) can be obtained on application. Price 3d. per set, per year, 


post-free. 
The Roard offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at the 


R.A.M. or R.C.M., for Two or Three Years. 

Syllabuses A and B, Syllabus in Ear-Training and Sight-Singing, 
Entry Forms, and any further information, may be obtained post-free 
from— JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
Telegrams : 15, Bedford Square, ‘London, w.c, 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
JOHN CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 
Established by the Corporation of London. 

PRINCIPAL “ LANDON RONALD. 
COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUC. ATION at an inclusive fee. 
PRIVATE LESSONS are given in all musical subjects and STAGE 

TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and 
OPERA. 

WEEKLY ORCHESTRAL PRACTICES ARE CONDUCTED 
BY THE PRINCIPAL. Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centre 
and Local Schools Examinations (open to general public) free. 

H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. Tel. Holborn 1943. 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Her Majesty Queen ALEXANDRA, 
President: Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart., LL.D. 
Principal: Dr. Apo_trn Bropsky. 


** Associa, London.” 








Patroness : 


The COLLEGE YEAR opened on Tuesday, September 29. 

Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £30, payable in instalments of £10 at the beginning 
of each term. ' Special Fee for Wind Instrument Course, &is. 

Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and Entry Forms on application. 

Opera Class—Miss Marie Brema. 

STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 





Sir Epwarp ExGar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A. 
W. G. McNauGurt, Mus. Doc, 
SESSION 1914-1915. 
La Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 21 to 
December 19); WINTER TERM (January 18 to March 27); 
SUMMER TERM (April 12 to June 26). 
Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra. 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 
ACH’S CHRISTMAS ORATORIO, Parts 4, 5, 
and 6, with full Orchestra and Organ, will be given at St. Anne's 
Church, Soho, on Friday, January 8, at 8 p.m. For tickets send 


Visitor 
Director e 
Visiting Examiner.. 








nay be had on application. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 
Kensington Gore, S.W. 


stamped addressed envelope to The Rector, 28, Soho Square, W. 


(North and South Galleries without tickets.) 
—- 


As 
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FREE TO PIANISTS 


If you find it impossible to overcome any difficulty in pianoforte 
technique—remember that it will cost you nothing to consult me 
(by letter), and that it will put you under no obligation to adopt 
my methods. The success of 6,000 pupils has proved that 


‘‘From Brain to Keyboard” 


MACDONALD SMITH’S SYSTEM OF 
PIANOFORTE TOUCH AND TECHNIQUE 


gives permanent mastery over 
all difficulties of Technique 


Pianist's Cramp, Stiffness, Wooden Touch, Lack of Power and 
Independence, Thumping, ‘Nervousness, Inability to read at sight, to 
play arpeggios, trills and long skips, Faulty Inflection and Accentua- 
tion, are all overcome with amazing rapidity by the eight minutes twice 
daily application of this System. In fact there is not a single technical 
requirement of the pianist or organist, from beginner to the most 
advanced, which is not successfully met by this System. And the 
results are permanent and not materially affected by neglect of the 
instrument. The necessity for perpetual keyboard “ practice” is 
totally abolished—a point of the highest value to the busy pianist. 


Write for my FREE BOOK to-day 


I shall be pleased to send you post free “‘ Light on Pianoforte Playing,” 
which explains my System and its principles. If you will detail any 
special difficulties you have, I will explain bow they can be permanently 
overcome by my “‘ From Brain to Keyboard" System. My System has 
been used and cordially endorsed by Sir Frederick Bridge and other 
leading musicians, and it is therefore well worth your while at least to 
study carefully the possibi'ities it holds for you. It is taught by post, 
does not interfere with your present arrangements, and is indisputably 
the cheapest, quickest, and most certain way to the permanent mastery 
of technique. Write to-day to 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 


19, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, 


(Personal Interviews by Appointment only.) 
Sir Frederick Bridge 
& Pianoforte Sight-Playing 


Sir Frederick Bridge recently deplored the 
general lack of efficiency in Sight-Playing, re- 
marking that he had never been able to give 
fall marks for this subject at examinations, 
even though the pieces selected for the 
Sight-Reading Tests were far less difficult 
than the pieces selected for performance. 


OVER ONE THOUSAND SUCCESSFUL PUPILS 


testify that my System enables any pianist to solve all 
Sight-Playing difficulties, and to play all his new music 
at first sight after three months’ practice of the System 
for a few minutes daily. The same efficiency could 
only be obtained, by ordinary methods, after many 
years of practising for several hours daily. No pianist 
can afford to dispense with this remarkable means of 
saving time and drudgery. 


Ww.c. 





A pianist writes :—‘‘I am delighted with the progress 
I have made. The improvement in my reading is 
simply marvellous. My fingers seem to fall auto- 
matically on the right notes. I think your System is 
wonderful and so thorough—it seems to solve every 
difficulty.” C. C. B., Lancaster. 
Book describing the System sent free on application. 


The Inventor of this System is a Frenchman 
domiciled in England. 


L. M. EHREMAYER, 


27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


EKHREMAYER 


System of Pianoforte 


SIGH IT-PLAYING 




























LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Ul 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
Patron: His Grace Tue Duxe or Lezps, (One 
Boarp oF EXAMINATION. 
Dr. Horton At.ison, Mus. D. Dublin; Mus. B. Cantab. ; F. _* 
Dr. Artuur S. _lottoway, Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; F. RC. 
Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab. ipal. DE 
G. AuGustus Hoigs, Esq., Director of Examinations. 
EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER. This 
The NEXT EXAMINATION for certificates in Pianoforte, Violx — Eatrar 
Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held i” 
London and at over 450 1 Centres throughout the United King 7 
in APRIL, 1915. Last day of entry, March 1s. y 
SYLLABUS for r915, with Annual Report and Forms of Entry, 
be had on application to the Secretary. M 
The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Assoc. 
(A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in + ril, » June, fa M 
and December ; and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music (A. 
L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fellowshi 
(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. M 
LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented, eit 
in the United Kingdom or abeoad ; - “en on application. SCHOO! 
CENTRES may also be arranged. 4 oe 
In the Educational Department students are received and thorough” 
trained under the best Professors at moderate fees. Lessons : 
commence from any date. q 
T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. ; 
Telegrams : te Supertonic Reg, London.” Telephone: 3870 Cea : — 
ieee \DTA 5 
VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, ‘ 
peci 
LONDON. | vist 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) Singing 
INCORPORATED 18o1. Madam 
18, Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W. Fe 
President: Tue Most Hon. THe Marguts oF ANGLESEY. Fe 
Board of Examination: Re 
Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. Re 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. Stude 
Hon, Director of Studies : Cuurcuity Siscey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.™ College 
Rosert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. All fu 
Rev. Noe: Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon. College 
Secretary: H. Portman Lewis. M 
ra wpe Examinations in all subjects, including the Diplomas 
A.V.C.M., L.V.C.M., .C.M., also for the Teachers’ Professions a 
Diploma i in the Art of "Teaching, April, July, and December. Princips 
Local Theoretical Examinations, July and December. Lo 
Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres. All Br 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. eu 





Local Secretaries required for towns not represented, 

Dr. Churchill Sibley gives personal lectures at the College. 2 

All communications to be addressed as usual to The Secretar) SoH 
Registered Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. ' 





“INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH} ~*~” 
MUSICIANS. am 

Founded 1888, : P) 

Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. ; (Leipzig 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. ics 


President: THe Very Rev. Tue Dean or Bristor, D.D. 


ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE (L.1.G.C.M.), FE I 
LOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and 
approved Provincial Centres in December. 

Annual Meeting, January 14, 1915. 


COMPETITIONS FOR 1614. 
Strver Mepat for the best Anthem for General Use. 
Sm._ver Mepat for the best simple Andante for the Organ (F 





obbligato). 
Bronze Mepat for the best Hymn Tune, to the words, “ 
roseate hues of early dawn.” Hymns A. and M. 


Bronze Mepat for the best Carol. 
Bronze Mepat for the best Double Chant. 


REGISTER OF ORGAN VACANCIES. 
Organists (Members) have the FREE use of the Register of wa 





Appointments. B 

Calendar — and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Wards 
18, Berners Street, London, W. | 

UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 

Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows ee A Cours 
April and October ; First Mus. B., March and September ; Final Mus. delivered 
and Mus. D., September only. by W. Th 

For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Offig Opening 





Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, ts. per set. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
' (One of the Constituent Colleges of the University of Wales.) 








MUSIC SCHOOL. 


DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


This Department is now open to all Students of Music. There is no 
Entrance Examination, and Students may specialise in one subject. 
SPECIAL STAFF :— 
M. GASTON LE FEUVE VioLIn. 
a Professor at the Schola C anterus, Paris. 
. HENRI DELANGE.. , VIOLIN. 
Premier Prix du C onservateire de Bruse lles. 
M. CAMILLE DELOBELLE .. VIOLONCELLO. 
Lauréat du Conservatoire de Paris. 

M. CHARLES TURBOUR . ViIoLa. 
Eléve de MM. Schwartz et L asorge, Professeurs au 
Conservatoire de Paris. 

Mapame L. ANDRE BARBIER _ SINGING AND PIANOFORTE. 





Wharfedale Musical Festival. 


APRIL 22, 23, AND 24, IQI5. 
OPEN EVENTS. 
Mixed-Voice Choir, Male-Voice Choir, Mixed-Voice Quartet. 
Vocal Solos—Contralto, Tenor, Choir-Boys. 
Instrumental Solos—Pianoforte, Violin. 
Chamber Music—Pianoforte Trio, String Quartet, 
Syllabus now ready. 
Apply, ARTHUR T. AKEROYD, 
Hon. Secretary, Thorn Bank, Ilkley. 





STRATFORD & EAST LONDON MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, March 13—20. 


OPEN CONTESTS. 

Ladies’, Men's, and Mixed Choirs, Professional and Amateur Pianists 
(Senior and Juniors separately), and Solo-singers (Mezzo and Baritone). 
Also 80 Local Contests. 

Syllabus (1d. stamp) from JoHN Granam, Secretary, 74, Park Hall 
Road, East Finchley, London, N 


MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 


Author of ‘‘ Vocalism,” ‘‘ Elocution: Its First Principles,” ‘‘ Vocal 
Faults and their Remedies.” 


In the Press, and shortly to be Published : 
it feels to Sing.” 





“Vocal Technique: How 


“The most complete guide to singing in English.”—‘‘ Lancelot,” in 
‘*One of the sanest of sane expositions." —Musical Courier, N.Y. 
“* One step nearer to the ideal." —Re/eree (“‘ Lancelot”). 
“Ts a reliable expert in all branches.”—Gent: an. 
“A eee guide to both teachers and students.” — Zastern 
ews. 
“* Do not hesitate to commend.” —Glasgow Herald. 
“Well up and enthusiastic in his subject, which he handles in a 
masterly manner. His technical knowledge is minute, wide and 
te: what he has to say is well worthy of consideration by public 











and music teachers."—Aderdeen Free Press. 
Has had exceptional opportunities of studying his subject. . . . 

Common-sense in all he utters." —Leeds Mercury. 

“Ts an a authority. . . ."—Western Morning News. 

**T have not = slightest fear of contradiction when I say that = one 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 
Breare.”—‘‘ Counterpoint,” in the Mewcastle Journal. 

Further Press Opinions on application. 
“ Heratp” Bur_pincs, HARROGATE, 

or 139, New Bonp Srreet, W. 





Eléve de M. Archainbaud, Professeur au Conservatoire 
de Paris, and Organizer of Classical Concerts in 
Manchester and Wales. 
Classes are held in: Viowix, ViotoncetLo, Vioca, CHAMBER AND 
OxcHESTRAL Music, THEeory oF INSTRUMENTAL Music, SINGING, 
Voice -TRAINING, AND PIANOFORTE. 
Special attention is paid to the study and interpretation of Chamber 
Music, under the direction of the Le Feuve Quartette, and to the Part- 
Ltd.) Singing Classes for the training of Choirmasters, under the direction of 
Madame Barbier. 
£ s.d. 
v. Fee for the Ful! Course for the Session .. 120 0 the Referee. 
SEY. Fee for a Single Course for a Term ‘ 220 
Registration Fee for the Session .. 2 a £2” 
1c. Registration Fee for a Term oe +. O10 © 
R.A.M. Students taking the Full Course may also canal Arts Classes in the | Morning 
1.G.C. College without further charge. 
All further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar at the 
College. 
singer 
3 MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
ee Patron: Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart. 
Principal: Arpert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. (of the Royal Academy, 
London, and the Leipsic Conservatorium). Sixty Professors. 
‘entves, All Branches of Music taught. Private or Class Tuition. 
" Full and String Orchestras, Operas, Lectures, Recitals, Chamber and 
. Orchestral Concerts. Prospectus from The Secretary, Albert Square. | Address: 
Secreu) GCHUMANN PIANOFORTE STUDIOS (Reg#>) 
' An Entirecy British ORGANIZATION). 


EOLIAN HALL, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


COMPLETE TRAINING FOR PIANISTS 
on the Authentic Traditions of the Schumann School. 








PRINCIPAL: MME. AMINA GOODWIN. 
XXL. (Leipzig and Paris Conservatoires. Franz Liszt and Mme. Schumann 
schools.) 
2 } Starr oF TEACHERS TRAINED IN THE SCHUMANN METHOD, 
D.D. 
Easter Term commences January 14. 
{ » os For Prospectus and further particulars apply Secretary. 








The Correspondence School of Music, 
4 37, INDERWICK ROAD, STROUD GREEN, 





an LONDON, N. 
Graduated Postal Lessons in Harmony, en, and all 
a, branches of Musical eres ae prepared for Mus. Doc., Mus. Bac., 
; L. R.A.M., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M., and any other ex oats 
Larce Starr of Exrerigncep TvTors. 
Terms very moderate—from One Guinea per quarter. 
Prospectus post-free from The SECRETARY. 
of Vacal 
BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, S.W. 
» Warde Resa bleh 
i PRINCIPAL - : S. G. RAWSON, D.Sc. 
MUSICAL ACOUSTICS. 
riculatiol A Course of Ten Lectures on the above for Students of Music will be 
al Mus. delivered at Battersea Polytechnic on Monday Evenings, from 7 to 8, 
by W. Thomson, M.A 
sity Offic Opening Lecture, any 18, 1915. Fee for the Course, 5s. 








PIANO PEDALS. 


EVERY - ORGANIST 
should investigate the importance and special advantages 


of 
y Y ’ 
NORMAN & BEARD'S 
~ - ~ 
PNEUMATIC PEDAL ATTACHMENT 
FOR THE PIANO. 
Correct relative position of Keys and Pedals guaranteed. 
Gives a perfect touch and repetition. 
Does not injure the most delicate Piano, all parts of the Pianoforte 
action being left perfectly free. 
Pedals can be instantly removed. 


Does not alter the Piano touch. 
Every Attachment made specially in our own Factory. 





NORMAN & BEARD, L1tp., 61 BERNERs St., LONDON, W. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Vibrating, London.” Telephone : Gerrard 9145. 





Auction Rooms specially for the Sale of Musical Property. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C., hold SPECIAL SALES of 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS on or about the 2oth of every month. 
Sales of Musical Libraries, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Trade Stocks, 
Manufacturers’ Plant, &c., are held as occasion may require. 
Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty, or for Public or Private Sale. 
Forms on application. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
MISS GRACE CLARE 


(CONTRALTO), 
s, Victoria Road, Stroud Green, N. 





MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 
(TENOR). 


Telephone : 613 P.O. Kingston, 
sate Bank hasnt Ewell Road, Surbiton. 


“MR. GEORGE PARKER_ 
(BARITONE). Lay-Vicar, Westminster Abbey. 
Engaged for ‘‘ Hiawatha,” Royal Choral Society, 1914-1915. 


42, Tregarvon Road, Clapham Common, S.W. 





MR. 


CHARLESWORTH GEORGE 


(BASS-BARITONE). 
Pupil of H. Chilver-Wilson, Bap, Candend and Prof. Vincenzo Sabatini 
(Milan). 


I have much pleasure in stating that Mi. Charlesworth George took 
the part of Samuel in the Oratorio of “‘ King Saul,” and that he sang it 
with admirable intelligence, spirit and dramatic insight.—C. Husert 
H. Parry. 

Morning Post.—A baritone voice of ¢ 
useful quality. 

Standard.—A bass-baritone of a fine, resonant quality throughout, 


iderable r e and 





L.R.A.M. (PAPER WORK). 


R. E. H. BIBBY (Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.) 
4 has SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES for the 
“Form and Teaching” and ‘“‘ Rudiments and Harmony” papers set 
at the L.R.A.M. Exams. 


LATEST SUCCESSES :— 
L.R.A.M. EXAMS., r910-14.—58 Correspondence Pupils successful, 
(September, 1914: 7 Successes out of 8 Entries.) 
Address, c/o Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 


A.R.C.M. (PAPER WORK). 
M® E. H. BIBBY (Mus. Bac, L.R.A.M , A.R.C.M.) 

| 4 has now also SPECIAL CORRESPONDE NCE COURSES © 

| for the Paper Work portions of the A.R.C.M. Exams. 

| A.R.C.M., April, 1914: 9 Correspondence Successes. No Farures, 


| M R. BIBBY also gives postal Lessons i 
4 RUDIMENTS, HARMONY, FORM, &c., quite apart fro 
the above-mentioned Special Examination Courses. 


Address, c/o Forsyth Bros., Deans ate, Manchester. 





R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus. D. Oxon., 

, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to PREPARE 

CANDI DATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of 

any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, , 
by post if desired. 


D*® FREDERICK J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; 


Mus. Doc. Toronto), gives Lessons by post, in Harmony, Counter. 

int, Fugue, Form and Analysis, Acoustics, Orchestration, &c. 
ndividual instruction. Also Personal Lessons.. MSS. corrected for | 
publication. Analyses of Classical Works for Examinations. Terms © 
moderate and inclusive. Candidates prepared by Dr. Karn have 











Yorkshire Observer.—An exceptionally good voice of 
range and ringing qualities. 


49, Avondale Road, Shipley, Yorks. 
THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
Director: Mr. JAMES BATES. 

SOLO BOYS for Oratorios, Festival Services, Concerts; also 
LEADING BOYS for Church Choirs ~~ » supplied for occasional 
or permanent engagements. Address, . Case, Secretary, 
6, Blomfield Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 

Telegrams ; 
Paddington. 


**Musicomane, Phone, London.” Telephone: s990 


Musica. REVISER 1 To ) Mussrs. NovELLO FOR 2 THiRTY YEARS. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


REVISED and PREPARED FOR PRINTING; ADVICE GIVEN 
as to most suitable publishers for various sty les of composition. 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
Sir C. Hupert H. Parry, Bt.,C.V.O., Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., 
Sir Frepericx Brinces, C.V.O., Dr. Wacrorp Davies. 


DR. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 
Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 
Author of ‘‘ Modern Harmony: Its Explanation and Application” 
(Augener), and ‘‘ Organ Playing: Its Technique and Expression.” 
Address: 
Me.sourne House, HuppersFig.p. 





R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 





Diplomas of F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., and 
L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
**Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 


number of eight hundred and seventy. Dr. Allison is quite willing toteacb 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Pianoforte. Cambridge House, 68, Nelson St., anchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, Mus.D., 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. 


ID® CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 

F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN og wy t Yow 
TUITION. 333 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O., and 
A.R.C.O. MSS. revised and arranged for publication. 48, Braxted 
Park, Streatham, S.W. Telephone: Streatham 487. 











ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 

INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, ‘‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 


d the degrees of Mus. Bac. or Mus. Doc. at DurHam, Oxrorp, 
Dusiin, CamsBripGce, and Lonpon Universities. Also F.R.C.O., 
.R L ™.A.M. orn a Pianoforte, Organ, Bandmaster- 
ship, and Cou. uucting), * R.C.M. (Composition, Theory of Music, and 
—— Teaching), L. Mus. and A. Mus., L.C.M. AssociaTep 
Boarp, Dr. KARN continues to coach for all Musical Examinations. 
106, Sevenctech Hill, London, N.W. ‘Phone 524 Hampstead. 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- 
porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives L ESSONS, Personally | 
or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 38, Berners | 
Street, Oxford Street, W. : 
DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : | 
“ Harmony.” (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
**COUNTERPOINT.” 55. net. 
*Dous_e CouNnTERPOINT AND CaNon.” 
‘“Fucue.” 1s. 6d. net. 
“ELEMENTS OF Music.” as. 6d. net. 
* DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CuuRCH Music.” 
“ PronouNCcING VOCABULARY oF MusicaL Tes.” 
* Dictionary oF Musica Terms.” 6d. net. 
“* MATERIAL oF Metopy.” 3d. net. 
The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for 15s. 


= F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 

“Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. 


D® H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. D. (Dubl.), 
F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., a a peony S| of 
COACHING FOR DEG REES. L.R.A.M., 7-1913, ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SEVEN suet ESS iS ; A.R.C.M., 
or 13, THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FOUR Sue. 
re Equally good results in R.C.O. and other Examinations. 
Address, Thornleigh, 6, Elm Park Road, Finchley, N. 


R. H. SCOTT- BAKER, A.R.A.M., L.R.A.M., 


A.R.C.O. Composition, Pianoforte playing. 14, Hanover 
Street, Regent Street, 


ERCY WOOD, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O. { 
Specialist in Correspondence Tuition for F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O. 
RECENT SUCCESSES : 218 Correspondence Pupils have passed 
F.R.C.O. or A.R.C.O. SINCE 1909, as follows: 
77 F.R.C.O. (Paper Work). 141 A.R.C.O. (Paper Work). 





5s. net. 


2s. net. 
6d. net. 











6 F.R.C.O., July, 1914. 12 A.R.C.O., July, 1914. 
6 F.R. C.0., Jan., 1914. 11 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1914. 
1o F.R.C.O., July, 1913. 10 A.R.C_O., July, 1913. 
12 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1913. 6 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1913. 


38, Warwick Road, Cliftonville, Margate. 


M ISS MARGARET YOUNG, L.R.A.M.,A.R.C.M. 

(Pianoforte Teacher), A.T.C. L. (Pianoforte and Vocal Teacher), 
Correspondence Lessons, Theory, Harmony, Form, Art of Teaching. 
Successes at R.A.M. and T.C.L. Metropolitan Examinations. Compiler, 
Musical Terms(English first), Novello, 4d. Bawburgh Vicarage, Norwich. 


TUDENT TEACHER. — Young Gentleman 
WANTED in School of Music in London. Board-residence and 
small salary. Premium required. State qualifications, &c. to W. F., 











apply Dunraven 


ouse, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 





c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 
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K). ANTED an ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 

R.C.M.) for the Parish Church of Crediton. The post of Music Master 

ES for the at the Grammar School and High School would also be offered to the 

papers set) successful candidate, and there is a good opening for private teaching. 
Salary from Church, £70. Salary at present at Schools about £80. 

Applications in writing to be sent to J. Symes, Esq., Clerk to the 

Governors, Crediton, by the sixteenth of anuary, 19 5- 

successful, a. 

RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 





for Grange U. F. Church, Kilmarnock. Two-manual pi 

organ. Salary, £70. Applications, with copies of testimonials, to be 
K) sent, not later than Tuesday, January 12, to Mr. John Muir, Session 
: Clerk, 27, Woodstock Street, Kilmarnock. 





R.C.M.) 
“OURSES © ESIDENT ARTICLED PUPIL.—Dr. A. 
Eaglefield Hull, Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O., Member Royal 
“AILURES, Philharmonic Society, O: ganist of Huddersfield Parish Church. Author 
“Organ Playing,” ‘ Modern Harmony,” Editor ‘‘ Bach’s Works,” will 
sons ji ve a Vacancy for a Musical Youth of 16 or 17 as above in January. 


wo large organs (one facsimile R.C.O ). Premium required. Apply, 
agent fhe F a Hull, Melbourne House, Huddersfield. 


ON various (New and Second-hand) for SALE. 





. Oxon., 


Various prices. ey -—. for Church a 
on up-to-date principles, at well & Sons, Cambridge 
REPARE ) ad Works, Cambridge. 





Music of 
SI TION, « C BURCH ORGANS FOR SALE (Immediately). 


Prior to alterations and extension of Factory. Two Manuals, 





antab. modern compass, oT and latest improvements. Guaranteed. 
: Cc ° 12 and 22 Stops. E. Richardson & Sons, Organ Works, Cornbrook 
gy Street, Brooks Bar, Manchester. 

rected for 

. Temel HE POSITIVE ORGAN.—A real PIPE ORGAN 
carn have (all British), giving the effects of two manuals and pedals on 
OxForp, its single keyboard. Prices from £77. Over goo supplied. Estimates 


R.C.O., given for Repairs, Rebuilds, Two- and Three-Manual Organs, &e. 








ndmaster Positive OrGaAN Co. Ltd., 44, Mornington Crescent (opposite 

fusic, and Tube Station), London, N.W. 

SOCIATED . 

minations. | RGAN PRACTICE.—Three-manual Pipe Organ 

1. for Practice—good condition ; complete set of Couplers ; blown 

“Rana by hydraulic engine. 1s. per hour. Hamilton Evans & Co., 54, London 
, Incor- Road, Forest Hill, S.E. (one minute from station). Telephone : 693 

Personally | Sydenham. 

, Berners | 


TO COMPOSERS AND HYMN WRITERS. 
' E UNDERTAKE TO PUBLISH your MSS., 
¢ if approved, on a mutually profitable basis, whereby you are not 
exposed to the usual risk which belongs to publishing. Write for 
particulars, submit your MSS., or when in Town, call, 
Kips_e & Company, 18, Berners Street, London, W. 
Publishers of “‘ Lirany For Use in Time oF War.” Composed by 
J. K. Douglas Bedwell. 
net. “O Gentie Jesus, hear me.” Hymn. Words by Mary Chestnut. 
Music by Kenneth Fellowes. 
Price One Penny each. 





a EPORT OF THE BISHOP’S COMMITTEE 
ES for ON CHURCH CHOIRS.—Diocese of Wakefield. Price 1d., 





Jarmony, post 1}d. by W. H. Milnes Ltd., Wakefield. 

>). Pupils ‘ 

successes, ANTED.—SECOND-HAND COPIES COM- 
nsington. PLETE CHORAL WORKS; any quantities. Smith, 31, 
norris Drakefell Road, Brockley, S.E. 

Dubl.), 





LITY of OR SALE.—Pair of ORCHESTRAL TIMPANI 














, ONE (Screws all round). A bargain. Apply Ernest Har vurt, 9, 
R.C.M., Cambridge Street, Norwich, composer of popular patriots: song, 
R SUC. “England's Brave Sons.” Sample copy to Profession, 3., post free 
vations. (2s. net). 
vr" M., THE OLD FIRM. 
H 
“= P CONACHER & CO. LTD, 
2.C.0, Organ Builders, 
‘ss! ~—SPRINGWOOD WORKS, 
a HUDDERSFIELD. 
= TWO GOLD MEDALS. 
=. "ESTABLISHED 1750. 

Telephone : 1788 P.O. Hampstead. Telegrams: ‘‘ Cantabile, London.” 
cM 6 GRAY & DAVISON, 
—e ORGAN BUILDERS, 

Norwich. . ~ NT y 
— PRATT STREET, N.W. 
iomen 48, SOUTHFIELD ROAD, OXFORD. 

o W. F., 128, HOLT ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 





Specifications, Estimates, and Designs free of charge. 





PIANO PEDALS withOctave Coupler 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent. 


Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER, 
Dear Mr. MALKIN, Nov. 8, rg10. 
I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you have 
fitted to my Steinway, is simply splendid. I find the action absolutely 
silent and its touch beautiful.—Yours truly, 
R. H. P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Organist. 


Terms :—Cash, or instalments of 8s. per month. 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to— 


THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Ltp., 
Works—Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 


SOLEMN MELODY 


COMPOSED BY 


H. WALFORD DAVIES. 


FULL ORCHESTRA. 





s. d. 
Futt Score... = - “a os os wm £2 
SrrinGc Parts .. se as - os es eo 8 8 
Wino Parts... ais a ae se os o § 9 


STRINGS AND ORGAN, 





Score ee eo ee oe oe ee ao @¢ 
Srrinc Parts .. - oe se os ee so 8 3 
ORGAN - °o 6 
PIANOFORTE SoLo ae ee oe ee oe «a & © 
OrGaAN SoLo... ee es ee ee oo 8 6 
VIOLIN AND PIANoFORTE.. on os ee oo t= 6 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 1 6 
London: Novett.o anp Company, Limited. 
FROM 
“THE WAND OF YOUTH” 
(FIRST SUITE) 
COMPOSED BY 
EDWARD ELGAR. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO ee ve os oe ee ee eo 90. G4, 
VICLIN AND PIANOFORTE.. a os se oe +. 28. od, 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE .. ee es +. 28. od. 
PIANOFORTE AND STRINGED Susvemenees ne oe ++ 25. 6d. 


(Separate String Parts, 3d. each.) 
ARRANGEMENT FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA. 


StrinGc Parts .. ° es ue ee os os oo 88. 9H. 
FLUTE AND CLARINET each 3d. 
Harp OR PIANOFORTE én ~ on ia ae -. 18, od, 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


PAVANE 


In A 





COMPOSED BY 
BERNARD JOHNSON. 


ARRANGEMENT FOR 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 
BY 


EDWIN H. LEMARE. 





Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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THE ORGAN 


WALTER G. ALCOCK, 


M.V.O., 
Mus. Doc. Dunelm., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. 


Organist and Composer to His Majesty's Chatels Royal and 
Assistant-Organist of Westminster Abbey. 


Published as a Net Book. 
Price Four Suituincs Net. 


THE ATHENZUM. 


A fine work and is admirable at all points. 


YORKSHIRE POST. 

The name of Dr. Walter G. Alcock is in itself a sufficient guarantee 
of the sound teaching of organ-playing, and his book, ‘“‘The Organ,” 
more than sustains his reputation. . There are many useful 
exercises on various technical points, and some short original pieces 
which serve as further illustrations of the author's teaching. It is very 
clearly printed on good, stout paper, and from every point of view is a 
desirable book. 


YORKSHIRE OBSERVER. 
A treatise on the instrument by so eminent an authority as Dr. 
Walter Alcock is likely to become a standard text-book. The young 
student could ask for none better. 


THE SCOTSMAN. 
The work is a distinctly useful addition to books of musical instruction. 


THE BRISTOL TIMES AND MIRROR. 
Although many books of instruction about the organ have been 
published, the latest is among the best. Its merits aresundry. . . 
If the book be thoroughly mastered no other one is needed for the 
purpose of tuition, for it is the key to everything that has been written 
for the king of instruments. The print is exceedingly clear, and the 
book itself neat and attractive. 


THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS. 

This is not an “‘ instruction” book in the ordinary use of the term, for 
its scope is too wide, and the information given is so largely the result of 
personal experiment and experience that those who have already 
advanced in the art of organ playing will find many hints and 
suggestions which will prove of practical service. The book is admirably 
divided into sections dealing with the elements of organ art ; and a very 
important chapter is that on hymn-playing. 

THE SUNDAY TIMES. 

Every young organ student will find himselt greatly helped by 

‘*The Organ,” a new manual of the instrument by Dr. Alcock. 





THE CHOIR. 
We congratulate Dr. Alcock on having produced a work which will 
rank with the best of its kind. 


THE MUSIC STUDENT. 

The work is up-to-date in every way, it is well arranged and graduated, 
and begins at the beginning + One must look a long way to find 
a work which unites as much sound instruction with so much good 
music of all grades, all under one cover. 


THE BOOKSELLER. 

Dr. Alcock has produced a very helpful and useful book which the 
ambitious player will do well to study with great care and attention ; he 
who follows the directions here given will undoubtedly find his work as 
an organist very materially assisted. 


CHURCH FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 

Written by a master of his subject, ‘‘ The Organ " makes an immediate 
appeal to organists of all descriptions, for the matter contained in the 
book embraces all that is necessary from simple pedal exercises—called 
by some “‘ first steps "—up to pieces requiring all the resources of modern 
organ technique. 





Loxnpoxn : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Lim:tep. 


*1. When comes my Gwen 





ENGLISH LYRICS| _ 


SET TO MUSIC BY 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 


Prick Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH SET. 








FIRST SET. 
1. My true _ hath pd heart Sir atte Sidney | 
2. Good-nig oo ‘ Shelley 
3. Where ee the lover rest Scott | 
4 


. Willow, Willow, Willow 


SECOND SET. 


1. O mistress mine... Shakespeare | 
2. Take, O take those lips away Shakespeare 
3- No longer mourn for me ... Shakespeare 
4. Blow, blow, thou winter wind Shakespeare 
5. When icicles hang by the wall Shakespeare 
THIRD SET. 
1. To Lucasta, on going to the wars Lovelace 
2. If thou would’st ease thine heart ... Beddoes 
3- To Althea, from prison Lovelace 
4- Why so pale and wan Suckling . 
5. Through the ivory gate Julian Sturgis 
6. Of all the torments ... William Walsb 


FOURTH SET. 
*1. Thine eyes still shined tor me Emerson _ 
*2. When iovers iueet again Langdon Elwyn Mitchell 
*3. When we two parted Byron © 
4. Weep you no more . Anon. 
5. There be none of Beauty’ s ‘daughters Byron | 
6. Bright star one ore a Keats F 


FIFTH SET. 
. Astray nymph of Dian 


am Sturgis 
. Proud Maisie 


Scott | 

‘ Shakespeare | 
Beaumont and Fletcher 
Arthur Butler 
Julian Sturgis 
.. E, O. Jones 


I 
2 
3- Crabbed age and youth “ 
4. Lay a garland on my hearse 
5. Love and laughter ... ‘ 

6. A girl to her glass ... 

7. A Lullaby wo 


SIXTH SET. 
... E. O. Jones 


*2. And yet I love her till I die Anon. 
*3. Love is a bable ewe , Anon. 
"4. A lover’s garland ... Alfred P. Graves 
5. At the hour the long day ends Alfred P. Graves 
6. Under the greenwood tree Shakespeare 
SEVENTH SET. 
1. On a time the amorous matte Anon. 
2. Follow a shadow ... ..- Ben Jonson 
3. Ye little birds that sit and sing Thomas Heywood 
4. O never say that I was false of heart ... Shakespeare 
5. Julia ve ies ove ove ose Herrick 
6. Sleep eee Julian Sturgis 


EIGHTH SET. 


1. Whence Julian Sturgis 
2. Nightfall in winter . Langdon Elwyn Mitchell 
3- Marian as George Meredith “ 


4. Dirge in woods ___... 
5. Looking backward . 
6. Grapes oe 


George Meredith 
Julian Sturgis 
Julian Sturgis 


NINTH SET. 


1. Three aspects ... Mary E. Coleridge 


2. A fairy town (St. Andrews) ... Mary E. Coleridge 
3. The witches’ wood .. ‘ ... Mary E. Coleridge 
4. Whether I live _ ane ... Mary E. Coleridge 
5. Armida’s garden ... one ... Mary E. Coleridge 
6. The maiden ove Mary E. Coleridge 
7. There oes Mary E. Coleridge 





The Songs marked * may be had separately, price 1s. 6d. each, 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrrep. 
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p Sidney | 
Shelley 
Scott | 


kespeare | 


kespeare | 
kespeare 
kespeare 
kespeare 
kespeare 


Lovelace 
Beddoes 
sovelace 
Suckling . 
| Sturgis 
n Walsh 


eo - 


"merson 
Mitchel) | 
Byron | 
Anon. 
Byron | 
Keats 
Sturgis 
Scott 
espeare | 
‘letcher 
Butler 
Sturgis 
- Jones 


an Sw 


. Jones 
Anon. 
Anon. 

Graves 

Graves I 

sspeare 


. My heart ever faithful 


. Jerusalem (‘‘ Gallia ”) 
. With verdure clad (‘‘ Creation ”) 
. I will extol Thee, O Lord (‘‘ Eli”) 


1. Slumber Song (‘‘ Christmas Oratorio”) 


. Thou, O Lord, art my Protector (Psalm xix.) 


A NEW SERIES 


SACRED SONGS 


EDITED, WITH MARKS OF EXPRESSION AND PHRASING, BY 


ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 





PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH BOOK. 





The two sets of Songs for each voice are also published in four volumes. 
Ciote, SIX ‘SHILLINGS EACH. 


FIRST SET. 


SOPRANO. 
.. J. S. Bach} 
I will sing of Thy great mercies (‘* St. Paul”) 


. Ch. Gounod | 


I mourn as a dove (‘‘St. Peter”) ... 


CONTRALTO. | 
J. S. ae” 





But the Lord is mindful (‘‘ St. Paul”) 
F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
. What tho’ I trace (‘* Solomon ”) Handel 
. Evening Prayer (‘‘ Eli”) M. Costa 
There is a green hill... sot . Ch. Gounod | 
. O Thou afflicted (‘* St. Peter”) J. Benedict 


1. O God, have mercy (Pieta, Signore) 
2. 
F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy | 3. 


J. Haydn 4. 
M. Costa 5, 
J. Benedict | 6, 


TENOR. 
A. Stradella 
In native worth (“Creation”) _.. J. Haydn 
Be thou faithful unto death (‘* St. Paul’ , 
F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Cujus animam (‘‘ Stabat Mater”) ... G. Rossini 
The Lord is very pitiful (‘* St. Peter”) J. Benedict 
The soft southern breeze (‘‘ Rebekah”) J. Barnby 


BASS. 

Dost thou despise... J. S. Bach 
. O God, have mercy (‘** St. P raul’ 1 
F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 





SECOND SET. 


SOPRANO. 





c. Saint-Saéns | 





3. Now heaven in fullest glory shone (‘‘Creation”) J. Haydn 
| 4. Pro peccatis (*‘ Stabat Mater”) G. Rossini 
5. How great, O Lord (‘‘ St. Peter”)... J. Benedict 
6. If Thou should’st mark iniquities (*‘ Eli”)... M. Costa 
TENOR. 

1. Only be still, wait thou His leisure 
(‘If thou but sufferest”) ¥ J. S. Bach 
| 2. Daughters of Jerusalem (‘‘ St. Peter”) J. Benedict 
3. Thus was the sun (‘‘ Samson ”) Handel 
4. O come, let us worship (Psalm xcv.) 
F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
5. Twilight is gently falling (Ave Maria) J. Raff 
6. Song of Penitence (Busslied) Beethoven 
BASS. 
1. Mighty Lord and King all glorious 
(** Christmas Oratorio”) J. S. Bach 
2. Rolling in foaming billows (“Creation”)... J. Haydn 
3. Litany for All Souls’ Day F. Schubert 
4. The glory of God in Nature (Creation’s Hymn) 
Beethoven 
5. Consume them all (‘‘ St. Paul ”) 
F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
6. Nazareth . Ch. Gounod 





a 2. Lo! the heaven-descended eee 

lonson (‘* The Passion”) . C. H. Graun | 

ywood 3- Jerusalem (‘‘ St. Paul”) « ae Sunfehedie: Bartholdy | 

speare 4. Great is Jehovah . F. Schubert | 

a 5. Turn Thee unto me (‘* Eli’ ‘ M. Costa | 
6. Let the bright Seraphim (‘‘ Samson ”) Handel | 

sturgis aa 

itchell l 

redith ” 

redith CONTRALTO. 

om 04 1. To living waters (‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd ”) 

—_ J. S. Bach 

ridge 2. O God, have mercy (Pieta, Signore) A. Stradella 

ridge 3. All my heart inflamed and burning 

ridge (** Stabat Mater ”) <i A. Dvorak 

ridge 4. The glory of God in Nature (Creation’ s Hymn) 

ridge Beethoven 

wide 5. Fac ut portem (‘‘ Stabat Mater”) ... G. Rossini | 

7 6. Morning Prayer (‘‘ Eli”) M. Costa | 

b. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTEb. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE oF MUSIC. 


(InstrrutTepD 1872.) 


Chairman of Board: 
Str FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mvus.D. 
BAMBRIDGE, F.T.C.L., F.R.A.M. 
Cc. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 


Director of Studies: G. E. 
Director of Examinations : 


Lent Term begins January 15. 


The College provides Instruction and Training in all Musical 
Subjects: Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical (including x Musical 
History), and the Lessons are arranged to meet the convenience of both 
day and evening students. Any number of subjects—from one to the 
Full Course—may be entered for. 


The College is open to beginners as well as to advanced students. 


Approved complete Courses for the University of London Degrees in 
Music under recognised Teachers of the University. Also preparation 
for the degrees of other Universities, the examinations of the Royal 
College of Organists, Trinity College of Music, etc. 


The Orcuestrat, CHorat, and CHAMBER Music CLassgs are open 
also to sufficiently competent persons who are not College students for 
any other subjects. 


All modern systems of Tecunique, whether for the Pianoforte, Violin, 
or other Instrument, are taught by qualified Professors. 
Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmony, 


Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of 
Teaching is also given by Correspondence. 


In the Junior Scxoot (for Students up to 16 years of age) the fees 
are reduced. 
* Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, 
Fees, Scholarships regulations, and the Syllabuses of the Higher and 
Local Examinations, on application to the undersigned. 


SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 


Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 





Reapy SuHort ty. 
HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS. 


EDITED BY ERNEST NEWMAN, 





The Sources of Keyboard Music 
in England 


BY 
CHARLES VAN DEN BORREN, 


Professor of the Université Nouvelle of Brussels. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY 


JAMES E. 





The Interpretation of the Music 


BROADWOOD 
PLAYER-PIANOS 


GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS. 
THE MOST SENSITIVE PLAYERS on THE MARKET. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, Ltp., 
CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W 


BOSWORTH & CO. 
NEW ENGLISH EDITIONS. 


Bacu.—First Instructions in, Books I. and II. each 
Sass.—The Secret of Fine Tone 
RACHMANINOFF.—Album Portrait Edition . 
GuRLITT.—Bagatelles. Books I. and II. 
MENDELSSOHN.—Songs without Words. 
Edition ie oes one 
GriEG.—Album Portrait Edition a was a 
MODERN MARCH ALBUM 
LetsurE Hours.—Pianoforte Duet ites, " Beske 
I. and II. each 
BERINGER.—Pianoforte Tutor. " Both Fingerings ... 
BERINGER.—Scale Manual. Both Fingerings 
LITTLE SEVCIK VIOLIN TUTOR ove 
PISCHNA.—Exercises ... os ‘ 
ZILCHER.—Souvenir Album ... ae 
ZILCHER.—Album Joyeuse. Books I. and II. 
ZILCHER.— Rococo Album 
TRAVERS. — Miniatures ‘ 
Moore’s Candidates’ Scales ... 
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One result of the present animus against 
Germany in England will be to make a number of 
people more curious as to the contemporary music 
of our Allies. Modern French music is fairly well 
known over here; but comparatively little is yet 
known of the music of Russia apart from that of 
Tchaikovsky. Yet the Russian group—to speak of 
a ‘school ’ is of course absurd—is on the whole 
| the most interesting in Europe to-day; no other 
country can show so many composers of 

ability, or such diversity of ideals among them—a 
diversity so great that to speak of ‘the Russian 
' spirit’ or ‘the Russian point of view’ has a touch 
; of the grotesque about it. One of the most 
interesting of the modern Russian composers is 
Nicolai Medtner. Some people, it is true, deny 
that he is a Russian at all in what they regard as 
‘the true sense of the word’; but in the first place 
it does not really matter what the nationality 
of a composer may be so long as his music 
is good, and in the second place it is impossible, 
as I have often pointed out, to get the adherents 
of the nationalistic theory to agree among 
themselves as to who zs ‘national’ and what 
constitutes ‘nationalism.’ A few weeks ago we 
had Mr. Francis Toye, for example, denying 
that Stravinsky’s music is Russian. Stravinsky, 
according to Mr. Toye, is ‘a convincing 
argument against the dangers of ‘“ cosmopoli- 
tanism”—nothing more. Insensibly there has 
crept into his music all the defects of the 
train-de-luxe Ritz-Carlton atmosphere in which 
he has passed so much of his time. He is 
about as “ Russian” as a salade russe.’ Yet Mr. 
r Calvocoressi, whose opinions on Russian music 
will be listened to with respect by all English 
readers, assures us that ‘Stravinsky is one of the 
youngest, but also the best, representatives of 
the actual Russian school whose vicissitudes have 

f late been so many and so confusing.’ He is 
Russian born and Russian in spirit’; he ‘has 
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Jelssohn 

Button | undergone no foreign influence, except perhaps to 
Déring TE g pt p p 
lelssohn | a slight extent that of the modern French 
Tic; | “ impressionistic” school—itself much influenced ’ 
Pearsall | —(a point that Mr. Toye, in his contempt 
Wagner © ° ° P 

lelssohn | for cosmopolitanism and _ the __ train-de-luxe, 
Gouned | seems to have overlooked|—‘by the more 
e Adam | progressive Russian musicians, like Borodin and 
Newton | Moussorgsky.’ Stravinsky is ‘not an imitator 
.~- but a continuer of the chiefs of the nationalist 
sreutzer | SChool’; he is ‘the only one who has achieved 
— more than mere attempts to promote Russia’s 
menthal | true musical spirit and style.’ To me this 


_ difference of opinion is amusing rather than vital. 





For my own part, if I do not like Stravinsky’s 
music it does not matter a rap whether he is a 
‘true Russian,’ living in an insanitary hut in the 
heart of Russia, garbed like a moujik, drinking 
vodka, and writing ‘true Russian music’; and if I 
do like his music, it is a matter of perfect 
indifference to me that it should have been written 
by a Russian who prefers Paris to Odessa—as, I 
should imagine, every sensible man would do. 

Medtner also seems to worry our nationalists a 
little. In a recently published book on Russian 
music 1 read that ‘Worthy of mention as 
emphasising the difficulty of classification and 
revealing the variegated complexion of con- 
temporary Russian music, are Steinberg, who, 
though taught for some time by Korsakov, has 
shaken off that influence, and Medtner, whose 
German origin must surely account in a large 
measure—and obviously a good deal more than 
his Moscow training—for his thoroughly Brahmsian 
style.’ The remark about Medtner’s heredity and 
style puzzles me somewhat. If Medtner is bound, 
by some law familiar to musicians but as yet 
unknown to biologists, to write like a German 
because, though born in Moscow, his parents 
were German, I cannot understand why Beethoven 
did not write like a Fleming, and why Delius, 
whose parents were German, also does not obey 
the call of his German blood and pen unmistakably 
German music. But that is not all. It would 
appear from the passage I have just quoted that if 
you have German blood in your veins you must 
inevitably write in ‘a thoroughly Brahmsian style’ ; 
and that leaves me wondering how Germans like 
Wagner and Bruckner and Cornelius and Wolf and 
Strauss and Schénberg and a few hundred others 
have managed to behave in such a disgracefully 
un-Brahmsian and, therefore, un-German way 
as they did. Medtner is evidently one of those 
plaguey fellows, like Beethoven and Stravinsky and 
Borodin and Offenbach and César Franck and 
Delius and Sgambati, who obstinately refuse to fit 
into the frame the nationalists have so kindly 
prepared for them. To complete the confusion of 
the general reader, it only needs to be added 
that Medtner’s style is anything but ‘thoroughly 
Brahmsian.’ But Brahmsian or not, Russian or 
not, Medtner is one of the most interesting young 
composers of the day*; and that ought to be 
enough for us. 

The first thing that strikes anyone acquainted 
with Medtner’s music as a whole is his extraordinary 
technical competence. A musician more thoroughly 
skilled in the mere craft of composition could not 
be imagined ; and when this craft is exercised upon 
good material it gives us the joy that always comes 
from watching a master of any game perform at his 
ease. But I am not sure that the technique did not, 
in the earlier works, sometimes get in the way of the 
thinking. His mastery of device was in excess of his 
invention ; hence the rather empty formalism of some 
of the developmental passages in his longer early 
works. His superlative pianism, too, has been 





* He was born at Moscow in 1879. He studied first at the 
Conservatoire there, afterwards under Savonov. 
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something of a disadvantage to him at times. It 
has made him occasionally overload his scores with 
notes, and seduced him, especially in a few of his 
songs, into an elaboration of pianistic detail for its 
own sake that goes beyond what the idea really 
requires or will really bear. He is a pianoforte 
writer pure and simple; apart from three short 
pieces for the violin, and a few songs, the whole of 
his work, so far as I know, is for the pianoforte. 
And evidently by the time he began composing he 
had developed a pianoforte technique that was 
always a prime consideration with him when 
writing. Many of his early works are virtually 
studies in particular pianistic problems, especially 
problems of rhythm and cross-rhythm. 

It is no doubt his absorption in these latter that 
has made some people imagine him to be merely 
a Brahmsian. There is certainly this similarity 
between the two men, that they are endlessly 
interested in the possibilities of rhythm. It was 
inevitable that two composers exploring the same 
field should sometimes hit upon the same dis- 
coveries ; nor is there any reason to doubt that in 
his earliest days Medtner was attracted by Brahms’s 
rhythmic innovations. But he soon went far 
beyond Brahms in rhythmic variety. He was 
an expert from the beginning in the two or three 
typical Brahms devices—bar-overlapping, the 
combination or alternation of duple and triple 
units, and so on. His later works abound in 
rhythmic novelties and felicities to which there 
is no parallel in Brahms; and the rhythm, 
however unexpected it may be, always gives the 
impression of perfect spontaneity and inevitable- 
ness. 

I have already hinted that to a very young man 
so fine a pianistic technique as Medtner’s is 
occasionally a danger to him as a composer. 
There is a good deal of mere academicism in the 
youthful Sonata in F minor (Op. 5),—a rather 
cubbish work, but with undeniable suggestions of 
strength about it, especially in the second move- 
ment; and there are plentiful signs of what 
Tchaikovsky used to call mere ‘head work’ 
in the fine Sonata in G minor (Op. 22). In 
such a song as ‘Das Veilchen,’ too, it is 
obvious that Medtner has over-written a simple 
poetic subject in the way that Max Reger 
so often does; the pianist in him has led him 
on to elaboration after elaboration when the poet 
in him must have been vainly whispering to him 
to stop. But in the bulk of his work the thinking 
is really helped by his technical assurance. 
Nothing is more remarkable in Medtner’s music 
than the way in which a figure that is essentially 
quite simple is made interesting by some slight 
but effective touch of individuality in the handling 
of it—the harmonic decoration of the second main 
theme of the second of the two ‘ Marchen’ (Op.§8), 
for example, or the curious way in which the 
melodic contour, the harmonic flavour, and the 
rhythmic gait all combine to give a clear and 
unusual physiognomy to the second subject of the 
G minor Sonata (Op. 22). We see the result of 
this technical sufficiency, again, in the interest 









that, from the very beginning, he was able to give 
to the inner parts of his music. 

He resembled Brahms negatively, so to speak, 
in his scorn of the facile lyricism that is so 
seductive to most young composers. His mind 
is on the whole objective rather than subjective : 
not that he has no heart, but that he is never 
guilty of wearing it on his sleeve. At first there 
was a faint but unmistakable Chopinesque strain 


in him; we can see it in the fifth and eighth of F 


‘Acht Stimmungsbilder’ that constitute his 
Opus 2; it is a Chopin, however, with a solid 
modern German technique. But for some years a 
good deal of his music was really ‘ Brahmsian’ in 
the sense not that it derived from Brahms, 
but that it showed the same kind of high 
seriousness and the same close and _ skilled 


the 


workmanship. The traits that remind us even [ 
distantly of Brahms have become less and less 


noticeable as he has developed. He seems to 


be simplifying his texture as he gets older. He is 


discovering that when the thinking is sufficiently " 
direct, the vision sufficiently clearly seen, a good | 


many notes can be left out that at one time he 
would have thought it necessary to put in. In the 
fine Sonata in E minor (Op. 25, No. 2), for example, 
the writing is as purely pianistic as in any of his 
early works; to no one but a pianist would it 
have occurred to state the ideas of the first 
couple of pages, for instance, just in the way that 
Medtner has done. But the involution, the rich 
decoration, are here not simply plastered upon the 
idea by the hand of the pianist, as they obviously 
were in some of the earlier works; now it all 
seems an organic part of the idea, something 
inwrought into its very tissue. His imagination 
and his style are perhaps seen at their best in this 
Sonata and in the Sonate-Ballade in F sharp 
major (Op. 27). The music flows swiftly and 
easily and continuously; there are no such 
gaps or ill-concealed joins in the texture as are 
observable in some of the earlier works, or 
even in a late one like the G minor Sonata, 
and no such academicism, brilliant as it is, as we 
have in certain parts of the second of the two 
‘Marchen ’ (Op. 8). The more he shakes off the 
tyranny of his super-pianism the clearer his music 
becomes, without any loss of weight. The little 
writing which he has done for the violin has 
probably made him conscious of this. Thinking 














in terms of the most sensitive of solo instruments, 
has taught him how to draw lines of greater 
fineness, and at the same time has made him 





simplify somewhat the texture of the eee: = 


accompaniment. 
Individual as his music is, he is far too sane a / 
spirit to think that originality is synonymous with 
singularity. He has none of the little c/ichés that | 
the smaller composer fondly imagines will mark | 
him out for all time as original, whereas they | 
merely serve to make him hopelessly out of | 
date in ten years. Medtner is another proof | 
that it is possible to work in the ordinary | 
harmonic medium—developing it in complexity, of 
course, according to the necessities of the idea— 
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“o and yet convey an expression of complete originality. 
speak For his forms he is content to rely on those that 
is so @ have already shown their serviceableness for his 
mind & Patticular purposes. He began with the four- 
.ctive ; | Movement sonata, but has discarded this form in 
never — bis later works of the sonata type, which are all 
there @ “titten in one continuous movement, with the 
strain | ¢xePtion of that for violin and pianoforte, which 
hth of | 8 in three movements. But ‘abstract’ as his 
te his | Music seems on the surface to be, it is evidently the 
solid | XPression, in many cases, of a quasi-poetic train of 
oma hought. This is clear even from the markings: 
om? in 1 the course of the G minor Sonata, for instance, 
ahms, & We get such directions as ‘enebroso, sempre 
high : affrettando, impeto, trato, prectpitato, con timidessa, 
skilled dolente, irresoluto, risoluto (in the next bar), 
even | °%8M%050, concentrando, The ‘Sonaten-Triade’ 
d less | bears as motto a quotation from Goethe, and the big 
ee to : E minor Sonata one from a Russian poem. There 
He is | 8° doubt there are two strains in him—an abstract 
siently | one, to whose cultivation he has so far devoted 
good f most of his powers, and a delicately poetic one, 
ne he | 0f which we get many a hint in the ‘Sonaten-Triade,’ 
oe the the Violin sonata, the three Nocturnes for violin and 
imple pianoforte, some of the songs, and elsewhere. He 
of his | 'SStill young, and it is quite possible that all he has 
uld it hitherto written, interesting and masterly as it is, is 
> first | My by way of prelude to something that shall fully 
y that express his whole personality. But already his 
s rich | Music is of so fine a quality that no one who 
on the | Wishes to keep abreast of the best activities of the | 
iously § day can afford to neglect it. Those who cannot 
it ail | SPare the time to go through his music as a 
ething | whole will get an excellent idea of him from the 
then following works—‘ Acht Stimmungsbilder’ (Op. 1), 
io this the Etude, Moment Musical, and Prelude that 
sharp form Nos. 1, 3, and 4 of the ‘ Quatre Morceaux’ 
y and (Op. 4), the charming ‘ Idyll’ from Op. 7, the ‘ Zwei 
anal Marchen’ (Op. 8), the ‘Sonaten-Triade’ (Op. 11), 
i a the th:ee exquisite Nocturnes for violin and 
5, or | Planof rte (Op. 16), the three ‘Novellen’ (Op. 17; 
onata, the second is particularly striking), the beautiful 
on en Sonata for violin and pianoforte (Op. 21), No. 1 of 
i the ‘Zwei Marchen’ (Op. 20), the G minor Sonata 
iff the (Op. 22), the ‘Marchen-Sonate’ (Op. 25, No. 1), the 
auntie E minor Sonata (Op. 25, No. 2), the ‘Vier Marchen’ 
“Tittle | (OP. 26), and the ‘Sonate-Ballade’ (Op. 27). 
ion Of the songs, the reader may be advised to make 
inking the acquaintance first of all of the set to words 
paeene. by Goethe (Op. 18) ; the third of these, ‘ Einsam- 
reaterMa’'S 8 particularly beautiful. Woif or Marx 
. him) ™ght have been proud to sign it.* 
oforte | 
| Fritz Kreisler, who is in the United States, has said 
eo ' to an interviewer, ‘My devotion to my own land is 
‘ that | well known. I have many friends in France, Belgium, 
mark | England, and Russia. How could 1 change my 


they feeling towards them? How could any personal 
ut of | enmity enter in? ‘To bridge over the abysses of 
proof | hatred that this war will leave behind it—that must be 
jinary the mission of the artist.’ 
ity, of 





SOME REFLECTIONS OF A NATIVE 
COMPOSER. 


We British composers are not a fortunate race ; 
there does not appear to be any particular reason 
or desire for us even in our own country. 

Yet with extraordinary and admirable zeal, we 
keep on steadily producing a succession of works 
in the larger, as well as the smaller forms. The 
great majority of the works we write, if they even 
achieve a first performance in public, seldom come 
to a second hearing ; and it is only in the rarest 
cases that they reach the ultimate goal, and secure 
a place in the national musical repertory. Most 
of our work that attains a public performance is 
listened to with bored indifference on the part of 
the public, and dismissed with faint blame or 
more damning faint praise by our professional 
critics. It is as if they said: ‘ Your music may be 
good, or it may be bad—we really are not 
sufficiently interested to decide.’ 

With unabated industry we continue to bring 
forth every year a fresh crop of choral works, 
symphonies, symphonic poems, overtures, 
concertos, suites. Day after day, our principal 
champion fights his way out through the ever- 
growing drift of scores which we serd to him, 
hoping that he may be able to give them a 
performance during his next season of promenade 
concerts. But even Sir Henry Wood cannot 
for ever continue to produce works for which 
there is no public demand, and there comes a 
moment in the life of the composer when, the 
fever of striving having temporarily abated, he 
drops out of the fight for the time being, and 
ponders deeply on the problem of why he works 
so hard, and so continually, for nothing. 

He regards, with bewildered eye, the countless 
days he has stolen from his righteous occupation 
of teaching, or performing upon an instrument, 
and the midnight hours he has filched from his 
proper rest ; and it slowly dawns upon him that he 
may be only wasting his life in a vain dream. 

Perceiving in the distance the inevitable logical 
conclusion to these musings, fear descends upon 
him, and he hastens back once again to the fray, 
enduring laborious days and nights that he may, 
on the one hand, gain the wherewithal to live, and 
on the other, strive to realise his dream of creating 
great works that will cause his name to be 
honoured and beloved in his own land. 

When he occasionally becomes articulate with 
his wrongs and grievances, he wastes his time by 
blindly and indiscriminately attacking musical 
critics, musical publishers, and the general public. 
The truth lies much deeper than he supposes, for 
he is at odds with a great national quality which, 
as far at least as it touches him and his works, 
frequently appears to have degenerated from 
nobility to injustice. The open generosity with 
which England has always received his foreign 
rivals would naturally appeal more strongly to him 
if, to make room for them, he had not to stand 





* Medtner’s works are mostly published by the Russischer Musik- 
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Verlag. They can be obtained through Messrs. Novello & Co. 
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Napoleon’s famous jibe has no sting for us as a 
nation, because we rightly regard it as a compliment. 
If we are shopkeepers, we have seen to it that we 
are very successful ones—but it would be absurd 
to imagine that because we have our Wagner in 
German and our supper afterwards in French, this 
is enough to ensure a reputation for culture ; just 
as it is not really more highly intellectual if we 
know more of Bach and Goethe than we do of our 
own Purcell and Shakespeare. 

We take foreign invasions too much for granted, 
though there is a certain lavish grandeur in the 
way we bring to our shores the best procurable 
without thought of cost or difficulty. We are 
ready to pay the most extravagant prices, from our 
imported Italian and German singers down to our 
wines and cigars. Perhaps we do not always relish 
what is sent us, but having paid such a large price, 
we must at least appear to be pleased and satisfied. 
There is, of course, the small minority who know 
perfectly well what vintage to demand and what 
brand to smoke ; our concern is with the innocent 
majority who feel that so long as they can pour 
something golden and fizzy out of a champagne 
bottle, and smoke something with a large red and 
gold band, it would be vulgar to drink honest 
English beer or smoke an honest English pipe. 

It is just the same in a musical sense, for though 
there are those who can really understand the 
superb and rare musical gifts of a Richard Strauss, 
a Nikisch, or a Casals, the vast majority of 
our countrymen are entirely convinced that 
the first thing needful to musical salvation is the 
possession of a foreign name. Every musician 
can call to mind instances of fellow-artists who, 
failing to meet with recognition under their own 
names, have quietly and unostentatiously changed 
them toa foreign equivalent, and achieved complete 
success by means of this ingenious stratagem.” 

To come to grips at once, let us look impartially 
and calmly at the position of music in England, and 
the chances this country offers to her native 
musicians. 

Our only permanent Opera House is given over 
to the production of foreign operas in foreign 
tongues, with foreign conductors and principally 
foreign singers. Can we, for an instant, imagine a 
similar state of affairs in any other capital of Europe ? 

Private enterprise is answerable occasionally for 
a season of opera given in English, nearly always a 
failure from a financial point of view, and naturally 
so, for how can we hope to compete successfully, at 
a moment’s notice, with those who have been 
familiar with the work and the routine from their 
childhood ? That, under the circumstances, we can 
do it at all creditably is wonderful enough, and when 
one comes to consider that in spite of all our 
disadvantages we in some ways surpass our foreign 
competitors — notably in ease and purity of 
vocalisation—we cannot help feeling again that our 
lot is not fallen in pleasant places. 

It is not the present purpose to do more than 
touch lightly in passing | upon this branch of the 











* Itis significant and of happy augury that this desire to veil nationality 
by an alteration of name is now being reversed.—{Eb., 5 | 

















subject, but assuredly the establishment of a 
National English Opera House would do greater 
things, and more speedily raise the conditions of 
music in England than any other scheme of 
improvement. 

In discussing this reform, one is generally met 
with the reflection: ‘But what is the use of an 
English Opera House if there is no English opera 
to produce in it?’ The answer is twofold. What 
is principally needed, at least in the beginning, 
is opera in English, not necessarily English 
opera, and further, the British compose 
cannot be expected to spend years writing work: 
for which there is absolutely no chance of 
production. 

Let us see our National Opera House first—the 
operas will be written quickly enough when there is 
somewhere to produce them. 

To resume our survey: In London we have two 
principal orchestras which have now been long 
enough in existence to be regarded as permanent. 
One of these, it is no secret, has been enabled to 
hold its own largely through the generosity of a 
gentleman resident in our capital, who, alas, we 
cannot claim as one of our own nationality. It 
is ironically humorous to reflect that the principal 
opportunities for the production of new English 
compositions are given us by this orchestra. 

The members of the other permanent organiza- 
tion carry on its work as a limited company, 
prepared to accept good luck with bad, and 
gaining respectable audiences in its excellent 
yearly series of concerts by dint of employing 
well-known foreign musicians to conduct for it. 
On the few occasions when, with noble daring, it 
has chanced English conductors, the result has been 
of so disastrous a nature from the point of view of 
audience, that the orchestra in self-defence was 
obliged to discontinue this particular form of 
madness. Indeed, it has recently gone one step 
further, and in response to the cries of lamentation 
and protest of its subscribers, it has cut out all 
English compositions from its programmes. It is 
impossible to blame those responsible, even if 
during its recent important tour of the United 
States and Canada, British music was not 
represented by a single composition. The 
company must live, and naturally cannot afford to 
produce works which the public is not anxious to 
hear, or employ British conductors in whom the 
public refuses to believe. 

The Royal Philharmonic Society (which ca 
hardly be considered a permanent orchestra in the 
strict sense) recently stated with a kind of proud 
humility that in all its 102 years of existence it 
never gave an entirely native programme until last 
year (1913). Judging from the very moderate 
audience on that occasion, the experiment will 
probably not be repeated. 

In the smaller forms of the art, the number of 
concerts and recitals given in London every year 
is almost incredible, and yet of these the only ones 
that can be said to pay are those given by certain 
foreign artists. Outside of London matters are no_ 





















more encouraging. The principal orchestra in the | 
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North is conducted by a German,* and the only 
permanent orchestra in Scotland by a Pole, and 
what applies to the smaller concerts given in 
London is equally true of the provinces. 

Looking at the matter from the point of view of 
the composer, it cannot be denied that the very 
sound of ‘New Symphony by Johannes Schmidt’ 
would have fallen pleasingly and appealingly on 
the ears of the average English concert-goer, and 
would have been a ‘ draw,’ while if it had been 
written by John Smith it could hardly have been 
considered a business proposition. 

An endeavour has been made to define the 
M@uality in our people which makes possible this 

lamentable state of affairs: the truth of what has 

been said can hardly be questioned by the 
fair-minded observer. 

There is another aspect of the case which 
should not be left out of sight—though he who 
reminds British composers of it runs the risk of 
their displeasure, especially if he himself be one 
of their number. 

We British composers produce with great zeal 
quantities of a commodity for which there is 
apparently no market, and we must finally confront 
the difficult problem, and ask ourselves frankly : 
Are we and our music really wanted by our 
countrymen? And if we reply—as we must—in 
the negative, we must further ask ourselves: Is 
there a remedy? We must be prepared to deal, 
and receive, shrewd blows ; but before we gird up 
our loins, let us consider openly and with candour 
whether there be anything in ourselves that needs 
putting in order before we can hope to succeed in 
our campaign. 

There is no good in wasting our energy in bitter, 
aimless attacks upon all who do not appreciate us ; 
we must first of all put our own house in order 
before we have any right to do a similar office for 
our neighbours. 

It is plain that in order to establish ourselves in 
that strong position which we feel to be ours by 
right, we must appeal to the only real and solid 
tribunal, that is, the people ; for whether we wish 
it or not, it is their voice that decides what is 
necessary and must live, and what is of no service 
and may be forgotten. Every day this voice 
becomes more articulate and pressing. Every 
artist is first and last the servant of the public, and 
if he can manage to give the public what they 
want, even though they may not know how to ask 
or it, his reward will be swift and sure, and his 
name held in honour. We are in the strange and 
sad position of having given over our fields to the 
stranger, who tills and reaps till he is exhausted ; 

| while we, a disconsolate and unsociable band, sit 
under the hedgerows, and glean what little may 
have been left when the invader has finished. To 
a great extent it is our own fault. How can we 
expect our people to recognise us and encourage 
our efforts when they see in so much of our music 
ignoble and servile imitation of the methods of our 
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* This was written before the War. It is only fair to state that 
is orchestra has now entirely reorganized its arrangements, and 
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foreign competitors ? This is the root of the matter. 
If we desire the British public to accept and 
appreciate our music, we must give up our pathetic 
attempts to put English cider into empty champagne 
bottles and pretend it is as good wine as Cliquot 
or Pol Roger ; and recognise that by adding alien 
colour to our honest home-brewed we have only 
made it look like claret. It can never taste like the 
real article. We ought rather to be proud of our 
own honest native products, and reflect that in 
their pure state they are just as good in their way, 
and as difficult for others to counterfeit. 

There is a delightful and distinctive savour 
about old English music: it speaks so simply and 
so truthfully of our national characteristics, and 
that is why—unpretentious and unassuming as it 
is—we have not forgotten it, or allowed it to die. 

We must not omit to recognise that the Irish, 
Scotch and Welsh, as the English, have each their 
own particular idiom in music, and in course of 
time will probably become more sharply defined in 
their aims and method of expression ; but they all 
make up between them what we mean by British, 
and are in the same boat as far as lack of 
appreciation is concerned. 

At present it is sufficient for a foreign composer 
who has something new to say, or rather, a new 
trick of saying old things, to have his name spoken 
of in England with the proper amount of awe and 
respect, in order to ensure that his methods and 
mannerisms will be copied by the young native 
composer with fatal and complete truthfulness. 
Just as ten or fifteen years ago most native music 
was either Brahms or Tchaikovsky, so to-day the 
methods and idiosyncrasies of Strauss and Debussy 
are already a commonplace part of our equipment, 
and now that Schénberg and Scriabin have made 
their much-heralded appearances amongst us, their 
conquest of England is probably only a question 
of months; and we shall recognise their banner 
and quarterings in the new work of Mr. A or 
Mr. B. (One of our most celebrated professors of 
composition was heard to remark, after the first 
performance in London of Schénberg’s ‘Five 
Pieces for Orchestra’: ‘This is bad enough, but 
what will it be like in a few months, when my 
pupils submit their own compositions to me ?’) 

With amusing and child-like trust, we imagine 
that because we assume the mantle of the new 
prophet, we shall deceive the patient British public 
into the belief that it is our usual and national 
garb! It is possible that we may even succeed 
for a time in our immoral design, but the public 
will not buy our works while we are alive, nor be 
sorry when we are dead. If we could even make 
money by such trickery there might be some 
excuse for it; but we fail even there. We are 
ankle-deep in this bog of deception, and like the 
Irishman in the story, to be ankle-deep would not 
be so serious if we had not fallen in head first ! 

Let us, then, frankly and freely acknowledge 
that the lack of appreciation which is our lot in 
our own country may be partly due to our own 
fault, and let us carefully consider if there be a 
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The great dream of our secret hearts is to write 
as good music as we know how, and yet have it 
performed as frequently and successfully as so-called 
musical comedy, or the latest vapid or insipid 
drawing-room ballad. Our point of view ought to 
be that we are writing serious British music that 
will truthfully paint what serious British people 
feel and think about their own country—not what 
they feel about France or Germany, after a hurried 
week with the invaluable Cook. Deep down in 
every man’s heart is, or ought to be, a special and 
strong love and pride in his own country, and if 
we can once again get the priceless fragrance of 
these qualities into our music, we may be sure 
of instant and full recognition. 

And now, having purged ourselves as with hyssop, 
let us turn again with renewed joy and zest to the 
congenial task of rebuking the faults of others 
towards us ; but without bitterness or exaggeration. 

In the eyes of the average British composer 
there are three principal factors operating against 
him—the indifference of the public, the damning 
attitude of the professional critics towards British 
music, and the unwillingness of music publishers 
to print British works. 

It is probable that the average British musical 
critic does not himself realise how helpful he might 
be to us ; and we must remember that generally he 
is of the type suited to his generation and public. 
An ideal critic would be one who by training and 
special gifts would be capable on the one hand of 
perceiving not only the bad points and miscalcula- 
tions in a new work, as well as the original and 
successful attempts at experiment, and by wise and 
temperate discussion be of real service to the 
artist, but he would also be continually helping to 
educate the masses, and teaching them to look for 
subtleties which are not at once apparent. At the 
best of times the critic has no right to lay down 
his opinion as a law against which there is no 
appeal, for he is a servant equally of artist and 
public, without either of whom he would have no 
being. In the absence of one he would have 
nothing to criticise, and without the other nobody 
for whom to criticise it. 

To be truthful and honest, it cannot be claimed 
that—with one or two honourable exceptions—the 
British musical critic in this country is in every way 
fitted for his important position. He has, in a good 
many cases, musical knowledge and training of the 
most rudimentary type; and he allows himself, no 
doubt unconsciously, to be used as advance agent 
to foreign visitors to our shores, distinguished and 
otherwise. His attitude towards contemporary 
British music is too often one of insolent contempt. 
To be fair, however, one must see a certain amount 
of excuse in that he is employed principally to help 
to increase the circulation of the paper he represents, 
and as things are at present, the newspaper reading 
public holds it as an article of faith that music from 
abroad always was and always will be immeasurably 
superior to the home-grown variety. Therefore 
any periodical whose critic firmly and steadily 
fought against this impression would no doubt be 
acting nobly and heroically, but would hardly 





find that circulation and financial success we 
increased by this means. Occasionally indeed on 
may catch a glimpse of a more generous spirit inf 
some newcomer to the ranks of professed critics 
but these knightly endeavours do not endure fo 
long. If the majority of our critics are entirely 
honest with themselves, they must feel, with a pang 
how false and equivocal their position really is, an¢ 
wish that circumstances had rendered their path: 
less difficult and thorny one to follow. 

But to the eyes of the sympathiser it woul 
seem that there might be one way of escape fo 
them: in that knowing themselves to be ng 
completely equipped from a musical point of viet 
they might concentrate upon the literary side o 
their work. It would be thought that a well 
written record of their personal feelings an¢ 
impressions, without any claim to omniscience of 
omnipotence in the judging of music, could be 
made so charming and attractive as to be grateful 
and helpful alike to the artist and the public 
The real musician is his own best and fairest critic, 
from a purely musical point of view, but he fail 
because he imagines that the world was created 
only for music, and the critic that has just been 
outlined would be of immense service to him in 
helping him to apprehend that there is a wider 
significance in everything than such as lies betweer 
the pages of his latest score. 

The bitter attacks made from time to time upon 
our publishers can hardly be as justified as our 
attitude towards our critics. To be a good and 
successful music publisher one ought to be purely 
a commercial and businesslike dealer in a certain 
commodity. The music publisher’s business is te 
buy as reasonably as he can, and sell at the largest 
possible profit. It must always be remembered 
that he has to print hundreds of works before he 
finds one that will repay him for his outlay upor 
the others, and that he is not in business only for 
pleasure. He is continually railed at because he 
publishes music of a cheap and ephemeral type 
but as a business man is it not his task to find out 
what he can sell the most of, and produce it as 
quickly as he can? The wonder is that he ever 
troubles himself with good music at all, and 
that he is ready and willing to do so should 
comfort and sustain our composer. True, the 
amount that the average native composer makes 
out of the yearly sales of his works about suffices 
for one good supper; but no doubt when he 
begins to produce music which, while still the be 
that he can do, manages to hit the public taste’ 
he will find his royalties growing steadily in 4 
thrilling and unaccustomed crescendo. 

There is but one matter in which the music 
publisher deals with us rather hardly—he publishes 
a good many of our works, it is true, but he is toc 
much inclined tolook upon them with something of a 
Bluebeard’s eye, and regard them as safest and least 
harmful in the depths of his darkest cupboard. He 
would reply to this objection by saying that it is easy 
for him to disinter them should there be any par- 
ticular demand for them. It is purely a question o/ 
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judicious advertisement would, in time, lead to a 
steady if never brilliant sale. In the meantime, let 
us not attack so bitterly the music publishers who 
seem to the fair-minded observer to be as willing to 
take a sporting chance as any other class of 
business men. 

The principal endeavour of the present writer has 
been to show that only those who help themselves 
can reasonably expect to be helped by others, and 
as a body, composers in this country are not entirely 
blameless for the scandalous neglect of their own 
works in their own country. We have, perhaps, been 
too intent upon our own special task to take an 
intelligent and searching interest in the fortunes of 
the rest of the great battlefield around us. A 
spacious outlook and broad sympathies can only 
be of help to us. 

Therefore, let us occasionally look up from our 
fashioning and endeavour to gather how the tide 
of conflict may suddenly advantage us in our 
hopes and aspirations, and help us to write music 
that will give comfort and endurance to our 
brothers in the field. 


Though what has been written may seem to the 
casual reader to be too iconoclastic in spirit, yet he 
must remember that it is not logical to rebuild 
until the foundations are well laid and secure. 
Only when this is faithfully accomplished can we 
be sure of at length possessing a national edifice 
in which we can feel confidence and pride. 

The foundations can be well and truly laid 
only if, from the first, the workmen feel that they 
have the trust and assistance of their own people, 
and that they are expected and encouraged to use 
the familiar, solid material of their own country. 
Separate details of construction demand fuller and 
more intimate discussion than can be given to 
them in this article. The vital question of State 
aid and the problem of the decentralisation of 
music, for example, are sides of the subject which 
demand special and exhaustive treatment. 

It is sufficient for the moment if it has been 
made evident that the attitude of other countries 
regarding our music can be altered and improved 
only by our own patriotic exertions. 


To be simple and straightforward, this is an 
appeal for treatment as sportsmanlike and fair to 
the aspiring champion of (Queen’s Hall or 
Covent Garden Opera as that received by the 
idols of the National Sporting Club or the 
Crystal Palace on Cup-tie Day. A reverse to 
our favourite football team is a matter for serious 
thought, and we regarded it as a national calamity 
when, a short time ago, our heavyweight champion 
was knocked out in a few seconds by a brilliant 
French rival. 

But is it not worse that the competitors in a 
still more trying art find it difficult even to obtain 
entrance to the musical ring in their own land ? 

All that is asked for is an unbiassed public, a 
just referee, and national sporting rules. Let us 
merely have the chance of putting on the gloves 








on equal terms with our foreign rivals, give us a 
straight fight, and then— well, in the language of 
the prize ring, ‘may the best man win.’ 





THE CLAY AND THE POTTER. 
By F. Corner. 


I sing the Teacher: the man who gives so much 
and receives so little, whose work the whole world 
relies on, yet never appreciates, who may be greater 
than the greatest that shines before the public, yet 
who ranks in critical esteem lower than the lowest; 
and I sing the Minor Composer, the man who 
is scoffed at by all as a mere imitator and a 
thing of no account, yet who, fighting in the 
ranks and falling in the trenches, does more for 
his country than the glittering hero at the head 
who takes all the praise. In every subject save 
music, in every art and science, it is admitted as 
beyond question that the teacher condenses the 
knowledge and experience of previous generations, 
and sifts from the rubbish the gems of truth and 
knowledge. Without his assistance we should 
all be like young Ferguson, the shepherd-boy 
astronomer, who proudly brought his father a 
large manuscript volume wherein he had recorded 
all the principles of mechanics which he had 
spent months in formulating. How profound was 
his disappointment when his father reached out 
his hand and took down a volume of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ in which all this and 
far more was printed for all the world to read! 
How could there be any progress if we all had to 
work out the old problems for ourselves? We all 
acquire knowledge but to pass it on. Yet in the 
art of music alone this obvious truth is ignored 
by many and positively denied by some. 
Inspiration, say these latter, is all-sufficient; to 
be a great composer all you need is to have great 
ideas, the teacher can do little for you. If this 
were so, would not Schubert be a greater composer 
than Beethoven, Bellini than Schubert, and the 
writer of ‘Tipperary’ than either? I wonder 
whether the foolish people who talk thus have 
any experience of the embryo composer: nay, I 
do not wonder—I am sure they have not. What 
they must do is to conjure up in their minds an 
imaginary juvenile Beethoven or Wagner—nothing 
less will serve their purpose—and picture him as 
they would like him to have been. What he 
really was like they never, never would believe ; 
but surely they might rely a little upon analogy! 
The future racehorse is a rough colt, often 
unpromising and turbulent ; where would he be 
without his trainer? The future statesman or 
general is usually a dull and uninteresting cub, 
who afterwards confesses that he owes much (but 
he never knows how much) to the wise school- 
master who guided his steps. 

Most, if not all, of the greatest figures in the 
world, notably those two unfortunately chosen 
examples Beethoven and Wagner, so far from 
bursting upon an astonished world with brilliant 
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ideas, have only attained to greatness by long and 
arduous toil. When they won recognition it was 
always from musicians first, and not from critics. 
On the other hand, the freak composer may be 
acclaimed by those too ignorant to perceive his 
worthlessness, but the man of knowledge ‘lays 
low and says nuffin’ lest he should play the 
pretender’s game by advertising him. 

It is of very little use to generalise about great 
and little composers if you ignore the two dominant 
factors of circumstance and individuality. There- 
fore it is futile to talk of ‘the Beethovens’ and 
‘the Wagners’ as if their careers could ever be 
duplicated. Would you discuss our generals in 
terms of Hannibal and Cesar, or compare modern 
architecture with that of St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey? Among the few general statements which 
can safely be made concerning musical composers 
is this: those for whom Nature, or Heaven, has 
done most will achieve least. The child with the 
wonderful ear, who extemporises and composes 
(save the mark!) before maturity rarely becomes a 
great man ; never, unless some wise trainer takes 
him in hand betimes. But the majority of real 
composers, whether famous or obscure, begin by 
writing crudities so appalling that everybody but 
the experienced teacher declares that they have no 
‘gift’ for music. Their ears, their brains, their 
industry, all have usually to be coaxed into being ; 
sometimes this is a swift process, more often a very 
slow one. With no two individuals is it alike. Very 
rarely do all three powers develop equally, and 
though I hesitate to assert that all men are capable 
of becoming great, I have never yet found a point 
in any man’s capacity where you could say, ‘ Thus 
far and no farther.’ I speak of composers, not of 
critics. 

‘ But,’ you will persist, ‘why then does one man 
become a Beethoven and another only a village 
organist ?’ Again I answer that you are taking too 
extreme a case. No man ever ‘became a 
Beethoven,’ or ever could repeat another man’s 
success. If you bring your query down to the 
more rational form of ‘Why are some composers 
great and others small?’ it hardly requires an 
answer. As well might you ask why some men 
play the fiddle and others play the fool; the 
reasons are obvious. 

You will admit, I suppose, that the fact of some 
composers achieving fame while others remain little 
known, is a very rough criterion of their respective 
merits. Palestrina is far more famous than 
Purcell, and Puccini much more popular than 
Elgar. Stainer’s ‘Crucifixion’ is played far more 
often than Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah,’ and the latest 
music-hall ditty sells more copies in a year than 
do all Schubert’s songs in a generation. There 
have been many composers who died before 
reaching maturity, very many who have been 
starved into abandoning their career ; few of even 
the greatest have become famous until recognition 
was of no use to them. For the world naturally 
prefers to leave merit unnoticed until the owner 
can no longer profit by his fame; this is the 
nature of the commercial mind. 





The young composer, his training nearly 
completed, often begins life brilliantly—as 
brilliantly as any Great Master. 
the rule with our English ones, such as 
[name deleted by Censor]. The number that I 
have seen with simply glorious promise! You say, 
‘Why is it never fulfilled?’ Don’t ask me, my 
dear Sir, or Madam ; rather wonder how it comes 
about that any composer, great or small, ever 
survives what he has to go through in order to 
achieve success in his lifetime. The writers who 
preach Beethoven and Wagner to us quite ignore 
the fact that in a country where composition is an 
expensive hobby, and where there is no native 
opera, these great men would have died in the 
workhouse. The English composer of brilliant 
beginnings ends them usually in teaching the 
pianoforte to school-girls—as did César Franck. 
Some few achieve a loftier end; they become 
teachers of form and composition. 

Of all that is implied in these last words no 
outsider—no critic—has the least idea. The 
mental picture raised in the mind of the ordinary 
person by the words academy and academic is 
that of a kind of barrack or board-schoolroom, 
with a row of young persons standing timidly 
before a more or less fraudulent bully with a cane 
in his hand. Anything further from the reality of 
a modern conservatorium and its inmates could 
not possibly be imagined. An English school 
of music is a joyous nursery of the most 
enlightened form of art, and it certainly has 
no use for pedants. No; the first idea of the 
modern teacher here (as, I hope, everywhere) is 
to awaken the personal affection of his pupils ; as 
to their respect, he knows that will come only if 
he deserves it. He strives first to arouse their 
enthusiasm, next their industry, and lastly, their 
intelligence. He knows that the ‘conceit’ of the 
young composer has no existence in fact; that 
the tyro’s first crude attempts cause much more 
disgust to their creator than to his audience. The 
wise teacher cheers the struggler on, assists his 
stammering utterance, and ever sneers ; he leaves 
that to the critics, who may be trusted to do it to 
him all his life long—even as they did to 
Beethoven and Wagner. 

The student comes to his teacher as so much 
china clay to the hand of the potter, to be moulded 
into porcelain of various grades, according to the 
capabilities of the material. It may prove but 
common crockery, but it rarely gets a chance of 
proving its quality. The individuality gradually 
comes into being, but generally not till schooldays 
are past. If the material fail to stand the fire (to 
pursue our metaphor), why, some less arduous 
profession has to be sought—such as musical 
journalism, for instance. 

Once away from the conservatory the young 
idea commences to shoot; the rising composer 
blossoms forth, to be quickly wilted and destroyed 
by the rigours of the climate. There is but one 
means of livelihood ; he must become a teacher. 
Thus the Young Composer merges into the Sound 
Musician. After a score of strenuous years, during 
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which he beats his wings against his cage till they 
drop off, he becomes resigned to his nobler calling, 
and when, be it by earnest endeavour or mere 
flux of time, he obtains some solid worldly 
position he is jeeringly styled an Academic. Well, 
if it be academic to acquire merit and to pass it 
on to the next generation, he may accept the 
epithet with complacency. For Beethoven and 
Wagner could not have done more, and, as a 
matter of fact, did not do as much. Perhaps the 
minor composer is only like a single insect in a 
coral reef, adding his mite to the vast edifice in 
which, and for which, he lives and dies ; never- 
theless, he lives and dies in faith and love for 
his art, and again, could Wagner or Beethoven 
do more? 

It is of course very brilliant and Bernard 
Shaw-ish to bid the earnest aspirant choose his 
own parents—to have great ideas, and simply to 
compose well if he wants to be a great composer ; 
but you must admit that it is not particularly 
helpful or sensible. Whereas, to tell a student that 
his future eminence depends solely upon the 
amount of his brains and industry, and then to 
show him ali the short cuts, this is a thing that 
appeals to the learner, produces excellent results, 
and is a gospel which I defy any man to disprove. 


‘King Albert’s Book’ (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton) 
deserves a very special commendation. It is a 
beautifully produced volume containing 240 contribu- 
tions from distinguished persons of thirteen different 
nationalities and its contents are an eloquent testimony 
to the sympathy of the civilised world (in this 
connection, at least, we exclude our unscrupulous 
enemies) for heroic Belgium. Musicians arerepresented 
by specially written compositions from Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, Sir Edward Elgar, O.M. (the Carillon 
recently performed at Queen’s Hall), Sir Charles 
Stanford, Sir Frederic Cowen, Claude Debussy, 
Edward German, Liza Lehmann, Pietro Mascagni, 
André Messager, and Dr. Ethel Smyth. Paderewski 
and Saint-Saéns send forceful literary contributions. 
The book costs only three shillings. All profits 
go to the relief of the suffering Belgian people. 


The following letter was received too late for insertion 
n our December number. 
friends of Mr. Charles Knowles might not have to wait 
a whole month, the letter was sent to the Daily 
Telegraph, and was published therein on November 28. 
Mr. Knowles has played many parts during his 
successful career, but he has never before played a 
nobler one than that for which he is now cast. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


My Dear Dr. McNavuGutT,—I am just writing to let you 
know that I am in Egypt with my Regiment, and waiting the 
call for France or elsewhere whenever we are required. We 
know nothing, but have many rumours as to what is going 
to happen ; all we can do, however, is to wait and see. 

I should be glad if you can put a paragraph in the 
Musical Times mentioning the fact that I am serving with 
my Regiment in Egypt, so that many of my 

B 





In order that the numerous | 


— 1914 — 


What music’s this that floats in doleful chords 
From friendly shores across the watery main ? 
It is the wail of innocent children slain, 

Of women slaughtered by inhuman hordes. 


Where is the tongue that may to deeds lend words 
As must for aye a nation’s honour stain ? 

Deeds that e’en to repent now must be vain: 

The doom is nearing—Vengeance is the Lord’s. 


O land of song, how art thou fallen low ! 
Was it not thou, e’en thou that gavest birth 
To Master Music-Makers of the earth ? 


Abased before the eyes of friend and foe, 
Go, hide in shame, O Germany, thy head, 
Till thou again prove worthy of thy Dead. 





GEORGE HENSCHEL. 


Occasional Wotes. 


friends will understand why they do not hear from me, for it 
is quite impossible to keep up correspondence and do my 
duty here, for up to now it has been very, very hard work. 
Though even so, I have done a lot of singing, and I take 
charge of all our Brigade concerts. We can put on some 
fine programmes, for we have some good pianists, excellent 
humorists, and some good singers. 

It seems rather strange at times to be singing the 
‘Prologue’ on the desert, or listening to the Polonaise 
in A flat ; but so it is, and General Sir John Maxwell said 
last Tuesday night that it was the finest concert he had 
heard. ‘ My old shako’ is the favourite song, and is always 
asked for by officers and men, also the ‘ Trumpeter.’ 

The men and horses are looking very fit and well, and we 
trust that before very long we shall be ordered to France ; 
and you can take it from me that the —-——— will not 
disgrace the name they bear. 

| The Brigade to whom we are attached have 
improved out of all recognition: they are working morning, 
noon, and night, ard though not big men they are born 
fighters ; their physique is wonderfully improved, and their 
drill is splendid. 

Shall be glad to hear from you if you have time to write.— 
With kind regards, Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) CHARLES KNOWLES, 
Farrier Quartermaster-Sergt. 


Sunday, November 15, 1914. 


THE WAR The announcement that Birming- 
AND MusIcAL ham has decided not to hold the 
FESTIVALS. Triennial Musical Festival which is 
due this year has elicited some 

|strong protests in Zhe Times from leaders of the 
| musical profession. The correspondence has interest 
|not only because of its application to Birmingham, 
jbut because of its bearing upon the musical 
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situation generally. The discussion was initiated by 
Sir Charles Stanford. All the letters given below were 
addressed to the Editor of Zhe Times : 


S1r,—May I be allowed to write a word of strong protest 
against the postponement of the Birmingham Festival next 
October? The forefathers of the Festival Committee took 
no such step during the Napoleonic wars of a century ago, 
when the Empire and Birmingham alike were much smaller 
and poorer than they are now. 

To drop the Festival means a loss to the musical profession, 
already disastrously hit by the war, of not less than some 
£5,000. To hold it as usual might or not mean a loss at 
this juncture of about £2,500. Is not the rich capital of the 
Midlands prepared to risk that sum rather than fine the 
players and singers who have worked so loyally for her in 
the past a sum of nearly treble the amount ? There never 
was a greater claim for ‘ business as usual.’ 

I venture to hope for a reconsideration of the decision, 
and for a wide public request that it should be cancelled and 
the Festival restored. —Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES V. STANFORD. 

50, Holland Street, Kensington, W., Dec. 11. 


S1R,—Permit me to express my strong agreement with the 
letter of Sir Charles Stanford on the abandonment of the 
Birmingham Festival. We, who are connected with large 
musical institutions, are well aware how greatly incomes, 
always small, have diminished since the War began among a 
class of people who shrink from making their wants known. 
This country is endeavouring with all its might to relieve 
distress ; why create more? We owe it to our Fleet and 
Army which protect us to see that none of our normal 
activities shall be disorganized. Such disturbance always 
means suffering. The Birmingham Musical Festival means 
much to many. Let us hope that the decision of the 
Committee is not final.—Yours faithfully, 

WALTER PARRATT. 

The Cloisters, Windsor Castle, Dec. 12. 

S1r,—With reference to the postponement of next year’s 
musical Festival, I think that Sir Charles Villiers Stanford is 
not aware that the Birmingham General Hospital Committee 
is now responsible for the financing of the same. The 
Committee feels that, apart from the many difficulties of 
making necessary arrangements at this time, it is not justified 
in risking the depletion of the Hospital’s funds. No one 
regrets the resulting loss to the musical world more than the 
Committee itself.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

ALFRED H. WIGGIN, 
Chairman of Orchestral Committee. 
Birmingham, Dec. 14. 


S1r,—The musical professors of our two great Universities 
have entered a protest in your columns against the abandon- 
ment of the Birmingham Musical Festival of 1915 on the 
ground that the Festival is one of the most important means 
of livelihood to a number of first-rate musicians. But your 
Birmingham Correspondent puts them right this morning in 
a single flash of the wire. ‘ The Festival is promoted in the 
interests of charity.” Of course! Did these distinguished 
musicians think that our musical Festivals were promoted in 
the interests of music or musicians? As long as the musicians 
can earn thousands for ‘charity’ they may take a few 
guineas for themselves. When they cannot, ‘charity’ will 
not give them their few guineas, and it appears that no one 
cares enough about music to keep a Festival going for the 
sake of music alone. 

If each Festival which has earned a thousand pounds for 
‘charity’ had put aside 10 per cent (£100) as a reserve 
fund, the Festivalscould all be kept going now and musicians 
could earn their livings and make good music without aid 
from ‘ charity.’—I am, Sir, 

AN UNDISTINGUISHED MUSICIAN. 

Dec. 15, 1914. 

S1r,—Mr. Wiggin practically puts the responsibility for 
the suspension of the Birmingham Festival upon the shoulders 
of the General Hospital Committee. In other words, the 
Hospital Committee, which has profited by the exertions of 
musicians to the tune of many thousands of pounds, will not 
return the compliment if it involves any risk. The Festival, 
as an historical and artistic institution with a European 








renown, does not count. But where is the public spirit of ‘th 
the Birmingham of Peyton, of the Beales, of Matthews and of with 
Jaffray, which would never have allowed such a lapse for tradi 
lack of a guarantee to the hospital against loss? A guarantee # shac 
which would have meant a hundred pounds apiece froma per 
handful of men who could well afford it. indi 

Save your reputation, Birmingham, as the guardian of a Tl 
great trust, handed down for a century and a-half by your usin; 
forefathers, and lead the way in showing that in England? the « 
music is not always dependent upon commercialism.—Yours) whee 
faithfully, CHARLES V. STANFORD. attitt 

Dec. 16. insis 

S1r,—In cordially supporting the appeal of Sirf thou, 
Charles Stanford, Sir Walter Parratt, and others for othe 
the continuance of the Birmingham Festival, may I 


mention that the Royal Choral Society has determined to 
give the usual concerts this season (certainly with some 
necessary change in the works to be performed), and thus / 





to ensure to the musicians, vocal and_ instrumental, | posit 
their usual incomes from this source without any deduction?! yery 
I am glad to be able to state that so far the public has’ cy¢ic 
supported us as well as usual, and the secretary informs me acco' 
that the prospects of the coming Carol Concert are even | sastil 
better than in previous years. ' b . 
Surely the Birmingham musical public would do the same | 1" 
by their Festival ?—I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, : So 
J. FReperick BRIDGE. -_ 
The Cloisters, Westminster Abbey, Dec. 17. mo 
We do not doubt that there are many difficulties in| unte 


the way of the Festival being held, and the precedents } realis 





of the recent abandonment of the Worcester,) feren 
Cardiff, and Sheffield Festivals may be quoted to) many 
show that Birmingham is not acting exceptionally. to hi: 
Is there no middle course between complete abandon-} musi 
ment (the disaster of which will fall entirely on the) Dr 
musical profession, whose aid is universally and so} hund 
effusively welcomed in the cause of charity) and ay poser 
festival on the usual scale? Would it not be worth? Karg 
while to hold a series of concerts at prices which would | Flore 
enable those classes of the community of the great) and 
city that are rarely able to afford to attend an ordinary J shoul 
Festival, to experience the solace to be derived from | who 
hearing the performance of fine music? In coinf of t 
the scheme would not pay, but in uplifting of the spirit } and 
it would be a great gain to all concerned and,/ no at 
moreover, it would help many musicians to live. altho 
| possil 
| as tl 
The title-page and contents of Vol. 55 (January) howe 
to December, 1914) are now ready, and can be’ thatt 
had post-free by subscribers on application to the) no re 
publishers. broad 
grafte 
QUESTIONS OF MODERN HARMONY. | er 
By G. H. CLUTSAM. profor 
Although the futility of the old systems of teaching | that 
harmony by means of contrapuntal exercises is being § T° he 
generally, if tacitly, admitted by all recent writers who p the 
reasonably recognise the modern aspect of the subject, @**™) 
there is as yet little sign of a method appearing that 
will ensure a young and ambitious student any tangible | 
comprehension of the whirlwind of harmonic} E 
complexities thrust within his sympathetic purview in 
recent years. The idea that a student is best assisted 
to ultimate knowledge by following lines of study that | Itn 
to all intents and purposes recapitulate the history of! Scriak 
musical development from the days of modal scales to, 
let us say, the Choral Symphony, has always appeared) _ 
to be reasonable, useful, and wonderfully healthy, and) ©*- :. 
has also effectually prevented the ranks of great 
composers being overcrowded. But the intelligent | one 


modern student has, unfortunately for text-books, | 
discovered that the true valueof any composer, classical | M 





or modern, is generally if not precisely in conformity) Eaglefic 








a with the extent of his breaking away from every 
“lapse for tradition, convention, or whatever other historical 
guarantee p shackle may have been busily occupied at his particular 
ce from a riod in impeding or limiting the progress of his 
individual musical consciousness. ; 
dian of a The difficulty in the way of any teacher or theorist 
f by your? using the historical method is that he is compelled at 
England) the outset to apologise for the creaking of his teaching 
.—Yours)) wheels. What with being told that any rule, law, or 
Fone. attitude inflicted on his early experiences is only 
insisted on as a test of the sobriety of his musical 
of Sir) thought or vision ; that some structure of sounds or 
hers for Other, though called 47s should actually be hat; that 
may IfMmany common triad loses its character by inversion, and 
mined to a § or a § takes on other aspects (though his 
ith some ™ modern ear and his pianoforte tell him that its character 
and thus/) js scrupulously immaculate and articulate in any 
umental, | position), the student is likely to be discouraged at the 


-duction ? 
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very outset of his work. Further, when he is 





ublic has” sufficiently independent to do something on his own 
orms me account he has a thousand-and-one precedents for 
_— a justifying any musical criminality his rebel spirit may 
be induced to perpetrate. 
= ame So many onsuand and recalcitrant composers 
LIDGE have taken the bit between their teeth lately, that 
faa their immature efforts have had confusing and 
_ perhaps disastrous results on the unprepared and 
ulties in| untechnical layman, who cannot be expected to 
.cedents| realise the distinction between good, bad, or indif- 
srcester, fl ferent of startlingly unfamiliar things that are also in 
oted to) many respects at the outset belligerent retorts 
tionally. | to his belief in and satisfaction with his own tranquil 
bandon-| musical tastes. 
on the) Dr. Eaglefield Huli* has collected over four 
and so| hundred examples from the music of modern com- 
and al posers (Bordes, Debussy, Delius, Elgar, Grovlez, 
e worth! Karg-Elert, Ravel, Rebikov, Reger, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
h would) Florent Schmitt, Schénberg, Scriabin, Sibelius, Strauss, 
great) and Stravinsky are among those represented) that 
wdinary | should quicken the stifled imagination of any student 
ed from | who has been carefully plodding through the mazes 
In coin} of the ordinary text-book in the ordinary way 
1e spirit) and with the ordinary teacher. Dr. Hull makes 
d and,| no attempt to reconcile modern with ancient systems, 
ve. although he insists that ‘it is the greatest 
| possible mistake to view these modern schools 
| as things separate from the past.’ One would, 
January| however, prefer to think, with a mighty show of reason, 
can be_ that the aims and ideals of the modern composer have 
to the, no root in the past whatever. Certain usages and 
broad lines of method have decidedly been utilised— 
| grafted, as it were, on to the modern stock, which, 
yny, | however, is unquestionably planted and established in 
roa a new soil. From any practical point one must 
| profoundly disagree with Dr. Hull in his suggestion 
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f =... _ ‘Modern Harmony, its explanation and application,’ by Dr. A. 
ormity | Eaglefield Hull (Augener & Co., 6s. net). 


eaching | - * 
. — of the practice of Guillaume de Machault 


f 


that ‘Debussy’s sequences of sevenths are but a 


n the 14th century’ on the evidence of the following 
xample : 


It might be equally suggested that the sequence of 
Scriabin sevenths : 





could also reflect the same source. 








Further, it cannot be sustained that early instances 
of the tonal chord are to be found in the works of any 
old composer who landed upon the chord of the 
augmented fifth in his contrapuntal exercises, and was 
pleased with its consonance. This chord, which, by 
the way, would be extremely difficult to find in 
17th-century music in any other position than that in 
the following example, was the outcome of a treatment 
of the modal minor scale customary in the Polyphonic 
period : 


+ 
Se a a 

Ex. 2. fy ——— 
—z ere 


and is actually a primitive harmony. Further, it is no 
more a tonal chord than a major triad is a dominant 
eleventh. The‘ Valkyrie-call’ of Wagner, for instance 
is no voucher for the composer’s appreciation of either 
the scale system or its chord combination, and 
however you may delve into old or recent classics 
it is not possible to discover in any shape or form the 
tonal chord as understood by the modern composer. 
You can find this combination in Bach : 





but you would not therefore accuse him of antici- 
pating Schénberg! In his chapter on the tonal 
scale Dr. Hull gives a couple of examples from 
Debussy that in no wise illustrate its particular 
characteristics. The following, of course, is only a 


series of augmented fifths : 
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and the second, with its clean substructure, easily 
resolves itself into a pleasant series of complete 
major ninths which casually harmonizes the tonal 
scale : 





In this case, however, the author principally desires 
to call attention to the unequal /oos of scale-passages 
where the scale is concerned, and regrets the clumsi- 
ness of the notational system. But this is only a 
question for the eye, after all, and the eye can take in 
infinitely more than it has yet been tested with. Of 
course, there are examples of indubitable tonal scales 
given, and the possibilities of the chord in the matter 
of resolution are shown more clearly, as a guidance to 
the student, than any other of the fanciful harmonic 
schemes and scale arrangements that are discussed in 
the volume. 

It is probably quite impossible to investigate 
modern harmony in its broadest and most complete 
aspect in the same way that the well-defined limita- 
tions of the tonal chord or the Scriabin innovations 








(which, by the way, are well examined by Dr. Hull) 
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can be explored. There are a myriad combinations 
that will never permit any satisfactory analysis. They 
may be sensed by the composer from directions that 
do not involve any scheme of harmony whatsoever. 
What is the use, for instance, of trying to analyse the 
chord—definitely expressed and reiterated throughout 
the work to repletion—that provides the harmonic 
leit-motif of ‘ Elektra’ ?: 


Ex. 6. 








To Dr. Hull this stridulant group of fifths would 
appear as comprised of distinct tonalities running 
simultaneously, a principle that, as the author 
develops it, immediately absolves any culprit seeking 
notoriety from the most outrageous musical misdeed, 
simply because he could explain it with a certain 
ingenious facility. The Strauss example could also 
receive justification from another point, and that on 
the authority of the composer himself : 








with the unessentials taken as an entity, carried 
through a chromatic succession of basses (precisely 
as the diminished seventh suffered in its palmy 
days) and ultimately resolved or not according to 
the composer's feeling in the matter. 

But this explanation would not assist the student 
either ; it would only bewilder him. 

In the case of such a passage as the following, from 
Ravel’s ‘ Valse nobles’ : 
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Dr. Hull suggests that the harmonic scheme is 
based on : 








evidently indicating three distinct tonalities—tri-plane 
polytony !—when, by completing the illustrative 
example (the same harmonic scheme goes gaily 


on for another five bars), the analytical trouble js J 


settled in a most cynical fashion : 
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Obviously Ravel is simply testing the carrying powe 
of the ear with one of the longest appoggiaturas 
extant : 


Ex, 11. 





and after a couple of bars of subtle transition he 
calmly, proceeds to do it all over again a note higher. 
The CZ (as in Ex. 9) of course looks after itself in 
these days of generous added sixths. 

It is impossible in the course of a necessarily brief 
article to discuss fully the points on which one might 


join issue with Dr. Hull, but the main and probably 


the essential disagreement would be concerned with 
the complexities of explanation he considers necessary 
for comparatively simple matters. He favours 
evidently the ‘twelve-note’ or ‘duodecuple’ scale as 
a theory basis, but distinguishes it from the ‘chromatic’ 
with difficulty and uncertainty. The explanations and 
analyses generally appear to be written for one who 
would like to talk about such things with a pose of 
fantastic intelligence rather than for one who would 
like to be assisted practically by them. They are for 
the dilettante rather than the student. Again, the 
author is extremely promiscuous in his authorities ; 
some of the quotations included are anything but 
exemplary, and appear dragged in for other than 
musical reasons. But there is also included much 
that is splendidly representative of modern art and 
wholly worthy the attention of the student. Certainly, 
if after reading Dr. Hull’s volume, the disciple can 
successfully balance an interesting musical structure 
on the basses provided as exercises in the first 
Appendix, or harmonize the melodies given in the 
second, throwing in ‘impressionistic outlinings,’ or 
chunks of the whole-tone system, or (see third 
Appendix) write pieces for pianoforte solo on 
Scriabin chords, or on some cold inconsequent 
bars lifted from Ravel, or on the Strauss double: 
barrelled triad quoted above, or ‘compose bi-plana 
or tri-planal polytony’ on combinations such as the 
following : 





he is unquestionably quite capable of wasting his 
time to a greater advantage with some original work. 
As for the fifth Appendix, why any innocent student 
should be invited to invent eleven-part chords in 
orchestral tone-colour, & la Schénberg, surpasses 
understanding. Besides, the cruelty of it! Again, a 
passage from Delius’s ‘Appalachia’ is given to be 
analysed and finally orchestrated. Delius is one of 
those composers who absolutely resent any sort of 
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technical analysis. The submission of his music to 
cold and careful examination soon reveals the fact 
that Delius has the weakest technical ability of any 
strong composer living. How he creates his artistic 
illusion is another matter, but who with the best will 
in the world could analyse the following—the first 
eight bars of Dr. Hull’s extract from the ‘ Appalachia’ 
variations? : 
Ex. 13. 
Mistcrioso lento. 
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The meandering crudities of all this are appalling ! 
One must heartily agree with Dr. Hull’s opinion of 
the ‘pure scale.’ Its obsolescence is not to be denied. 
Modern chord-structures could not be maintained if 
the idea of its existence was admitted. Regarding 
the frequent assertions that many of the old masters 
anticipated modern innovations, one of the examples 
that persistently crops up is again quoted by Dr. Hull: 
‘Take, for instance, the daring horn passage in 
Beethoven’s Symphony in E flat, which is thrown on 
to a background of A flat and B flat—a major second— 
in the strings. This is a sufficient presage of the 


part which that new element, tone-colour, was shortly to 
These well-known bars : 


play in harmony.’ 





which are approached by conductors with bated 
breath and apologetic air, cannot be paralleled in idea 
in any other of all Beethoven’s numerous works, and 
certainly cannot be accepted as a musical subtlety of 
the composer’s. Its value or effect is scarcely worth a 
moment’s consideration. ‘This is the alternative : 





Beethoven could easily have made a slip in his 
notation of the E? horn part. His transposition for 
horn purposes of the phrase required two notes 
down instead of up! and a moment’s carelessness 
would account for everything unusual in the passage. 








The libretto of ‘The enchanted garden,’ the opera-ballet 
which Mr. Joseph Holbrooke has been commissioned to write 
for the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, is by Mr. 
Douglas Mallock, of Chicago. Madame Pavlova is to be 
premidre danseuse in the first production, which is to take 
place in April next. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HISTORY OF 
MUSIC PRINTING IN THE LIBRARY OF 
MR. ALFRED H. LITTLETON. 


By JEFFREY PULVER. 
(Continued from November number, page 651.) 


Another example of German music printing early in 
the 16th century is found in the ‘Syntagma de Musis’ 
by Lilius Graegorius Ziraldus (or Giraldus), printed by 
Matthias Schurer at Strasburg, in 1511 ; this work is 
not in the British Museum. Another volume in 
Mr. Littleton’s collection which shares the distinction 
of not being represented in the British Museum is 
Ludovicus Senfel’s ‘Liber Selectarum Cantionum 
quas vulgo Mutetas appellant, &c.’ This work, printed 
by Sigismund Grimm and Marcus Wyrsung, at 
Augsburg, in 1520, is ‘a splendid example of music 
typography, produced by two printings and not by 
wood blocks as asserted by Fétis, who apparently 
had never seen the original work.’ Another work 


—— | containing well-printed musical examples from type, 


produced by two impressions, is the ‘Rerum Music- 
arum Opusculum rarum ac insigne, &c.,’ by Joannes 
Froschius, a folio printed by Petrus Schoeffer (son of 
the more famous Peter who was the colleague ot 
Gutenberg and Fust) and Mathias Apiarius at 
Strasburg in 1535. Xistus (or Sixtus) Dietrich’s 
‘Magnificat octo tonorum’ (Altus and Tenor) by the 
same two printers and bearing the same date, is now no 
longer in this collection, Mr. Littleton having presented 
it to the Fétis Library (later taken over by the 
Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique) in order to complete 
their copy. An interesting work, inasmuch as it is 
produced from type in one impression, is Sebaldus 
Heyden’s ‘ De Arte Canendi, &c.,’ a quarto printed by 
Johannes Petreius, at Nuremberg, in 1540. The 
collection also contains a copy of the ‘ Dodecachordon’ 
of Glareanus (Henrichus Petri, Bale, 1547) ; but since 
the British Museum possesses two copies of this 
edition, only this passing mention need be made of it 
here. Another work zo¢ in the British Museum is 
‘Enchiridion utriusque musicae’ (Wittenberg, 1551, 
Rhaw). Two ‘ Kirchenordnungen,’ one dated Witten- 
berg, 1552, and the other 1570, are contained in the 
collection, although not entered in the catalogue: 
both have lozenge-shaped notes. Interesting, too, is 
Gallus Dresler’s ‘ Musicae Practicae Elementa, &c.,’ 
printed by Wolffgang Kirchner at Magdeburg in 1571. 
The British Museum has a copy dated 1575. 
A similar difference of editions is noticeable in 
Henricus Faber’s ‘Compendiolum Musicae Pro 
Incipientibus,’ Mr. Littleton’s copy being printed 
by Conradus Corneus, Henricopoli, 1575, while 
the British Museum example was issued from 
Nuremberg in 1579. Katherina Theodorici (Gerlachii 
relicta), Nuremberg, is represented by Leonartus 
Paminger’s ‘Tertius Tomus Ecclesiasticarum Can- 
tionum, &c.’ (1576). Paminger’s works are not 
frequently met with, a circumstance which makes the 
volume all the more interesting. The author was 
born in Bavaria in 1495, and was a follower of Luther ; 
he is known as the writer of many pamphlets and 
some hymns in the vernacular, but chiefly as ‘one of 
the greatest contrapuntists of his time’ (Proske). 
The practice of issuing ‘Die Psalmen Davids in 
allerlei Teutsche gesang-reimen’ soon became popular 
in Germany, and an interesting specimen of such a 





[*s* Since these ‘lines were sent to the press I, in common with 
musicians in general and musical bibliophiles in particular, have 
suffered an irreparable loss in the death of Mr. Littleton, None 
who knew him can but mourn this gap. I for one must ever think with 
admiration and gratitude of a friend whose endeavour it always was 
to further music and to assist the musician in his search fer 
knowledge.—JEFFREY PULVER.] 
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work is Caspar Ulenberg’s collection of psalms, 
printed by Gerwinus Calentius and the successors of 
Johan Quentels at Cologne in 1582. The same year 
saw the publication at Bale of the ‘Paedagogus’ of 
Joan Thomas and Joan Osualdus Fregius, a didactic 
work containing a section on music (pp. 157-217) in 
the form of a catechism. This work is not catalogued. 
Interesting on account of the size of the type, 
Francisco Sale’s ‘Missarum_ solenniorum, &c.’ 
deserves mention. This work, in large folio, printed 
by Adam Berg at Munich in 1589, has separate voice- 
parts on opening pages, printed ‘sufficiently large to 
be easily read by the whole choir from a single copy.’ 
This is the ninth volume of a series produced by 
Berg under the patronage of the Duke of Bavaria. 
Mr. Littleton obtained six out of the eight parts that 
go to make up the complete set of Praetorius’s 
*‘Hymnodia Sionia’ (1611), and also the famous 
*Syntagma Musicum’ by the same important writer 
(vol. i, printed by Johannes Richter, Wittenberg, 
1615; vol. ii, by Elias Holwein, Wolfenbiittel, 1619 
[Theatrum Instrumentorum, 1620]; vol. iil, by 
Holwein in 1619), but since they are easily accessible 
in the British Museum they need not be described 
more fully here. Especially interesting to us in 
England is the work which Robert Fludd (1574-1637), 
physicist and philosopher, published at Oppenheim in 
1618. The Littleton collection includes the second 
part of it—‘De Templo Musicae, &c.’—with pictures 
of instruments, and specimens of music produced by 
engraved plates, movable types, and wood blocks. 
Turning to the products of the Italian presses, we 
find represented in the collection of Mr. Littleton a 
fine copy of Franciscus Niger’s ‘Grammatica Brevis,’ 
printed by Theodorus Francus at Venice in 1480. 
Both in this example and in the one in the British 
Museum (showcase) the notes only are printed from 
types, the lines being wanting. The work is ‘the 
earliest known specimen of secular music printed from 
type or by any other method.’ A later edition (Bale, 
1500) has the staff added. Mr. Littleton considered 
the copy of 1480 the most important book shown at 
the Fishmongers’ Hall Exhibition, ‘and one moreover 
that seems to have escaped the notice of musico- 
bibliographers. It is the first book containing 
melodies or songs, as Gerson’s “Collectorium” of 1473 
has only five notes. The printer of the “ Grammatica 
Brevis ” must have possessed a more or less complete 
fount of music-type. This book may have been his 
first venture in the art of music printing, and so far as 
is known he would seem to have been the first 
practical printer of non-liturgical music.’ Another 
important treatise on music, the earliest of its kind, is 
the ‘Theoricum opus musice’ of Gafurius. The 
printer was Francisco di Dino, Naples, and the date 
1480 ; no printed music is contained, but spaces are 
left blank for the purpose of supplying the want in 
manuscript. In Mr. Littleton’s copy the music has 
been so filled in. An interesting work, printed from 
type (two colours) is the ‘ Missale secundum Ordinem 
Fratrum Predicatorum,’ issued from the press of 
Octavianus Scotus, Venice, 1482. The ‘ Musices 
Opusculum’ of Nicolaus Burtius, printed by Ugo de 
Rugeriis, Bologna, in 1487, is also contained in this 
magnificent collection; it affords examples of the 
first use of wood blocks for music printing. The 
British Museum possesses a copy, exhibited in one of 
the showcases, and Grove gives a reproduction of one 
of the pages in Mr. Littleton’s copy (Ed. 1913, iii., 
324; of. also Grove, iii., 323, col. 2). The ‘Theorica 
Musice’ of Franchinus Gafurius (or Gafori), printed 
by Philippus Mantegatius dictus Cassanus at Milan in 
1492, is, in its second edition, another work with 
music printed from wood blocks. The same method 





of reproduction was used in the ‘ Caesenatis Elegia’ 
of Marcellinus Verardus, printed by Eucharius Silber 
(Franck) at Rome in 1493, and presented by Mr, 
Littleton to the British Museum, thus completing 
their copy of ‘Caesenatis Historia Baetica’ by the 
composer’s uncle, Carolus Verardus. Gafurius is 
further represented in the Littleton collection by his 
‘Practica Musice’ (Guillaume Signerre, Milan, 1496) ; 
‘Musice Utriusque Cantus practica’ (the second 
edition of the foregoing), printed by Angelus 
Britannicus at Brescia in 1497; the third edition, 
printed by Bernardino Misinta de Papia at Brescia in 
1502 ; and ‘ De Harmonia Musicorum Instrumentorum 
opus,’ printed by Gotardus Pontanus at Milan in 1518, 
‘De Arithmetica, Musica, et Geometria,’ by Boethius,¥ 
and printed by Joannis and Gregorius de Gregoriis 
Fratres at Venice in 1499, is also in the collection. 


With Ottaviano dei Petrucci the art of printing 
from movable type was much improved, and in his 
productions we can see some superlatively beautiful 
specimens of florid-song printing. The collection 
contains his ‘ Motetti a Cinque’ (Venice, 1505), a 
wonderful example of printing for that, or any other, 
period. ‘His fount of music-type was so beautiful, and 
the whole of his workmanship so perfect, that it scarcely 
admitted of improvement.’ For the next few years 
the noteworthy examples of the music printer’s art 
continued to come from Venice. Bernardino and 
Mattheo di Vitali, represented by Pietro Aaron’s 
‘Thoscanello de la Musica’ (1523); Jo. Antonius de 
Sabio, by the ‘Musica Theorica’ of Ludovicus Folianus 
(1529); Marchio Sessa, by Aron’s ‘Toscanello in 
Musica’ (1539); Girolamo Scotto, by Aron’s ‘ Lucidario 
in musica, &c.’? (1545), are all included in Mr. 
Littleton’s collection. The famous press of Antonio 
Gardane (Gardano), in Venice, contributes a quarto 
of ‘ Mottetti del Frutto’ (1538), printed from type at 
one working. This was his first essay in music 
printing, and ‘probably the first attempt in Italy 
at printing from type at one impression.’ Other 
examples from the Gardano press owned by 
Mr. Littleton are Cipriano de Rore’s ‘ Musici 
eccelentissimi, &c.,’ in five parts (1544), another set 
of five-part vocal pieces by various authors (1549), 
and a further fine example of Gardano’s work, the 
‘Novi Thesauri Musici’ by Petrus Joannellus (1568). 

Equally important in the history of music printing 
is Hieronymus Scotus, of Venice, and we find him 
represented in the collection by ‘Il Primo Libro de 
Madrigali a Quatro Voci.’ The book was printed 
‘a Notte negre’ in 1550, and contains thirty-eight 
madrigals (Bassus only preserved). ‘Cantorinus ad 
eoru’ instruction@, &c.,’ printed ‘in officina heredii 
Luceantonii Junte’ at Venice in 1550, is a curious 
production containing square black notes on red 
lines. Another interesting work is Fabritio Caroso’s 
‘Il Ballarino’ (Francesco Ziletti, Venice, 1581), 
containing specimens of type printing in notation, 
and also of tablature. Engraved plates were used b 
Simone Verovio (Rome, 1597), in his issue of 
Claudio Merulo’s ‘ Toccate d’Intavolatura d’Organo,’ 
and Mr. Littleton said that Verovio ‘appears to have 
been the first printer to use engraved copper plates ; 
his earliest known publication of this kind is dated 
1586.’ This collection also contains a copy of the 
folio edition of Peri’s music to ‘ Euridice’ (Florence, 
Marescotti, 1600), printed in full score from type. 
The British Museum edition is dated from Venice 
(Rauerii), 1608. Two more works from engraved 
plates in the library are Frescobaldi’s ‘ Toccate e 
Partite’ (Nicolo Borboni, Rome, 1615), and the same 
composer's ‘ Toccate d’Intavolatura di Cimbalo, &c.’ 
(also Borboni, 1637). 


(To be continued.) 
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MR. ALBERT SAMMONS. 


Although the ‘ill wind’ of present days has blown 
some good to British music by removing many foreign 
obstacles from its path, it is not to be supposed that 
every triumph of native art and artists is achieved, as 
it were, on sufferance. The subject of these paragraphs 
provides a case in point. At the moment of his definite 
‘arrival’ the Kreislers, Thibauts, and Elmans are far 
away ; but it was arranged long ago that Mr. Sammons 
should play the Elgar Violin concerto at a London 
Symphony Orchestra concert, and it was ordained 
still longer ago that he should have the gifts, intellect 
and temperament to earn, in such music, the epithet 
of ‘great violinist.’ Mr. Sammons has won his 
position by force of great ability that was bound to 
bring him to the front in all circumstances, and he has 
happened to step into the front rank at a time when a 
conspicuous success by a British artist is peculiarly 
gratifying. His performance of Elgar’s Concerto on 
November 23, to which reference is made in another 
column, drew forth glowing unanimous praise from 
public and Press alike. In view of so notable an 
event it may interest our readers to have some 
particulars of his career. 

Albert Sammons was born in London on February 
23, 1886. The greater part of his education as a 
violinist was re eived from his father. Afterwards he 
had lessons froin Ferdinand Weist-Hill and John 
Saunders. He was, however, satisfied with far less 
teaching and, moreover, far less practice than is usually 
found necessary to success. His aptness for the 
violin was inborn and its development largely self- 
evolved. Deprived not only of the atmosphere, 
musical and social, of a teaching institution, but also 
of its material helpfulness, Sammons did not quickly 
earn recognition. At length he was engaged for the 
Beecham Orchestra, and was soon promoted by the 
perceptive conductor to the post of leader, which he 
held for five years. He took part in over fifty operatic 
performances by the Beecham company. Hehas also 
done orchestral work as a member of the King’s Band 
and as leader of the Philharmonic Orchestra. His 
playing of the violin obbligato in ‘Ein Heldenleben’ 
at a Philharmonic Concert earned unstinted praise 
from the conductor, Mengelberg, who is not reputed 
to lavish it unduly. 

As a_ soloist, Sammons was given his first 
opportunities by the Patron’s Fund. At his first 
appearance he played the G minor Concerto of 
Max Bruch ; later he achieved a greater success in 
the B minor Concerto of Saint-Saéns, before an 
audience that included King George and the 
composer. He proceeded to fulfil engagements in 
the provinces, and received the honour of an 
invitation by M. Monteux to be leader and principal 
soloist for a season with the Colonne Orchestra at the 
Casino of Dieppe. Here he quickly lived down the 
feeling that manifested itself against the ‘foreigner.’ 
His rising reputation then led to the engagement with 
the London Symphony Orchestra that has established 
his fame. For Elgar’s Concerto he has whole-hearted 
admiration and close temperamental sympathy. He 
is to repeat his interpretation at the Albert Hall on 
January 17, with the New Symphony Orchestra. He 
is studying the Concerto of Brahms, as yet new to 
him, for performance with the London Symphony 
Orchestra in April. His style as a soloist is marked 
by serene confidence and the suggestion that nothing 
exists for him but the music and his unhampered 
intimate expression of it. There is no sense of 
demonstration or of external appeal to the audience. 

There is yet to be mentioned a branch of his work 
that alone would give him a claim to eminence. He 


body that has earned a European reputation for an 
almost unique combination of skill, unity, and 
expressive power. Its first meeting had something of 
the casual. His present associates, Messrs. Petre, 
Waldo Warner, and Warwick Evans, invited him to 
join them for specific rehearsals. The four revealed 
to themselves such intimacy of idea and identity of 
style that they decided to associate permanently, with 
results that are well known. It was as the New 
String Quartet that they first came before the public. 
They quickly established their position in England, 
and in later visits to Amsterdam and Paris they have 
materially advanced the esteem in which British 
executive artists are held abroad. They are equally 
to be admired in classical and in modern music, but 
their most notable achievements have been made in 
the presentation of up-to-date or more than up-to-date 
works. We are indebted to them tor our first 
acquaintance with Schénberg’s Sextet and Quartet 
and the Quartet ot Dr. Ethel Smyth. 





(Photo bv Histea & Co. London. 
Mr. Sammons has a considerable private connection 
as a teacher, and is an examiner for the College of 
Violinists. He has written several violin pieces that 
are published, and his portfolio contains a Concerto 
and a Fantasy String Quartet. 


We print below two extracts trom the numerous 
highly favourable Press notices of Mr. Sammons’s 
performance on November 23: 

In quite an unusual degree he possesses the capacity for 
extracting the last breath of pure emotional beauty from the 
music without for a moment touching on sentimentality. 
His tone is very sweet and grateful, and the whole of his 
sense of style is highly distinguished, while his gift of inter- 
pretation is such that without hesitation we give his 
performance of Elgar’s Concerto the palm over all others 





is the first violinist of the London String Quartet, a 





of the many which we have heard.—Dazly Telegraph. 
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Extraordinary beauty of tone is united to feeling pure 
and deep, and in addition to an unfailing but unobtrusive 
technique he has a remarkable power of grasping the 
meaning of the music he plays. At his hands there was 
full revelation of the wonders of Sir Edward Elgar’s 
Violin concerto. Heard again after an interval, its great- 
ness, already recognised, becomes more emphatic. There 
is nothing like it in existence, and it can be held up to 
the | as an example of what this country can achieve 
in the direction of original creative music. The same may 
be said of Mr. Sammons’s reading of it. It can be 
recorded with perfect conviction that one has never really 
heard the work before until Mr. Sammons gave his 
version.—Morning Post. 








Church and Organ Music. 


THE COMPLEAT ORGANIST. 
By HARVEY GRACE. 
(Continued from December number, page 700.) 
XI.—OF A DIOCESAN REPORT. 

At a Diocesan Conference held at Wakefield rather 
more than a year ago it was resolved: ‘That with a 
view to enhancing the efficiency and reverence of our 
church music, the Bishop be respectfully requested 
to appoint a committee ’—in a word, will his Lordship 
kindly see that we have with due speed a full, true, 
and particular account of the church musical arrange- 
ments in our Diocese ? 

No sooner said than done. A 
appointed, and the result* lies before me. A most 
interesting and suggestive pennyworth it is. J/u/atis 
mutandis, so much of it will be found to apply to 
other dioceses that it deserves a wider circulation 
than the committee had in view. Obviously, the 
value of a publication of this kind depends almost 
entirely upon the constitution of the committee. The 
findings of a body of well-meaning clergy with more 
zeal than musical knowledge would be received by 
choirmasters and their charges with irritation or 
indifference. Similarly, no group of professional 
musicians could expect an altogether sympathetic 
hearing in clerical circles. If it did it would be 
disappointed. Church music is not a purely musical 
question. An orchestral or choral society may be 
satisfactorily run on the lines of absolute monarchy. 
Given a more or less benevolent despot who knows 
his work, success may be looked for. The musical 
arrangements of a parish church demand more 
democratic methods. The congregation is as the 
free and independent electorate, whose wishes as to the 
type of music in a general way may be expressed 
through its churchwarden or church council. 
The organist is as the faithful Commons, doing his 
best to carry out the reasonable wishes of the 
congregation, but reserving to himself the right to run 
counter to the wishes when they are not reasonable— 
always with the minimumof offence and the maximum 
of persuasiveness. The parson is at the upper House, 
with the right of veto, which, if he be wise in his 
generation, he will use but rarely, and even then 
disguised as a suggestion. Clergy there are, of course, 
and organists as well, who strive to combine in 
themselves the three estates. They get all the trouble 
they ask for. This Wakefield committee deserves a 
respectful hearing because of its composition. It 
included such well-known musicians as the organists 
of Huddersfield, Halifax, and Dewsbury Parish 
Churches, the Precentor of Wakefield Cathedral, two 
or three divines whose knowledge of special kinds of 


committee was 





* Diocese of Wakefield. Report of the Bishop’s Committee on 
Church Choirs, 1914. (W. H. Milnes, Wakefield. 1¢., by post 1}¢.) 





church music is equal to, if not greater than, that of 
the average organist, together with the usual names of 
local weight. 


The committee began its task by preparing a 
list of questions, and sending it to organists a 
incumbents. Of the 180 inquiry forms issued, 13 
were returned carefully filled up. Passing by some 
statistics as being of more local than general interest, 
let us look at some of the findings and suggestions of 
the committee. 

As to choir practices we read: ‘Owing to the fact 
that organists are often delayed by other calls of 
business, and that many adults also arrive after the 
hour fixed for rehearsal, full practices are sometimes 
prolunged to a late hour, a fact which causes parents 
to be reluctant in some cases for their boys to become 
choristers. The claims of the night-school also make 


it increasingly difficult to retain the services of boys, | 
just at the time too when they are beginning to repay [ 
choirmasters for all the time and trouble spent on 


them. This is a problem that will have to be faced, it 
the musical part of our services is not to suffer.’ 

This difficulty of late hours for boys applies less to 
London than to the provinces, especially rural districts. 
Your London boy, if not at choir-practice till 9.30 or 
even 10, would very likely be at the local cinema, or 
running the streets. The evening-school difficulty is 
one that hits the London choirmaster hard. The most 
intelligent boys of his districtare of course the very ones 
to gain scholarships, involving evening work either at 
home or at school, and consequently the choir is not 
for them. In regard to the lateness of the weekly full 
practice, I should think that in the winter something 
may be done in the way of stealing a half-hour on 
Sundays after the morning service. The mid-day 
meal on Sundays tends more and more to stretch 
out a hand towards tea-time. (Shall I ever forget 
calling at a chorister’s home in a noisome street in 
the Borough at 3.30 on a summer Sunday afternoon 
and finding the family just about to attack a piping-hot 
Irish stew ?—a noble dish, but not lightly to be taken 
in hand in the dog-days.) The morning service is 
usually over by 12.30. With the choir all on the 
spot, it would surely be possible to rehearse till 1.0, 
or even later. This should be a rehearsal, not a 
practice. Boys and men would have prepared their 
parts separately during the week. This Sunday 
rehearsal would only be feasible, of course, in 
small provincial towns or villages, or in London 
parishes where the choir lives near the church. 
Where a tram or train journey is involved, as is 
often the case in central London, it would 
be out of the question except on_ special 
occasions. The Report goes on to say: ‘In some 
choirs there appears to be a difficulty in getting 
the adults to practise the psalms and hymns on the 
ground that they know them quite well already. 
Certain lukewarmness seems to prevail as regards 
the rehearsal of the Responses, Litany, &c., which, 
according to the replies sent in, appear to be practised 
only “when necessary,” or “occasionally,” or 
“never.” ’ 
It is one of the prices we have to pay for using 
anthems and other delights as a cunning bait wherewith 
to draw the coy choirman to practice. An excellent 
plan if, having got him there, you can teach him 
to acquire a taste for such plain, wholesome fare as 
routine work done well, details looked after, and so 
on. Not quite so excellent, however, if it ends in his 
developing an unhealthy appetite for bait only, with 
no stomach for anything else. 
time painfully evident that in effect the choirman not 
only chooses the music, but also decides what shall 
be practised. In many cases he is thus not only 


It has been for some © 


We know that ‘certain lukewarmness !’ 7 
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choirman, but choirmaster as well, and the organist is 
his very humble and obedient servant. This will 
always be so until organist and vicar put their foot 
down, regardless of corns in the choir stalls, and 
intimate that they are prepared to adopt a simpler 
kind of service rather than submit to the tyranny 
of the man with (or without) a good voice who 
condescends to attend practices and services only 
when there is music in hand that meets with his 
approval. 

Under the heading ‘Choice of music and other 
details’ it is good to see organ music receiving 
attention. The committee finds that ‘little attempt 
js made to interest congregations in the organ 
oluntaries, and the opening voluntary in many cases 
appears to be spoilt by the undue prolongation of 
bell-ringing.’ 

On this point, among the recommendations, we 
read: ‘ The committee desires to draw attention to the 
value of five minutes’ quiet music as a preparation for 
matins and evensong, and recommends that with a 
view to obviating interference with the opening 
voluntary, all pealing of bells cease at least five 
minutes before the commencement of the service. 
Also that steps be taken to interest congregations 
in the voluntaries, and in other music to be played at 
the close of the service, by publishing the titles of the 
music selected.’ 

This is a welcome recognition of a feature in church 
music that has great educational as well as devotional 
possibilities. This country is rich in good organs and 
' capable players. There is abundance of fine organ 
music, old and new, easy and difficult, long and short. 
It ought to be impossible to go into a church where there 
is at least a fair instrument and a man whose special 
work it is to play it, and to hear before the service a 
few minutes of rambling alleged improvisation (a 
blundering printer who once altered the word to 
‘impoverisation’ builded better than he knew !), and 
at the end a well-worn classic or a trivial march, chosen 
during the sermon, and played—or rather ‘gone 
through ’—without practice. This experience, so far 
from being impossible, is highly probable. In regard 
to the opening voluntary, no one is likely to complain 
when the improvisation is by one gifted in that 
delightful art. But the gift is rare, and the conscious- 
ness of not possessing itis rarer still. I would suggest 
a further recommendation for any future edition of the 
report : ‘In cases where the organist cannot improvise, 
and is unaware of his limitations, the bells should be 
“fired” during the voluntary before the service. If 
the bells are so hung that they are not very audible 
inside the building, or if there is no peal, the 
Sunday-school children should be led up and down the 
aisle for five minutes, and instructed to walk as 
far as possible on any iron gratings or other 
resonant features.’ The suggestion that particulars 
s to the music played after the service should be 
ublished is excellent in every way. The parish 
Magazine usually includes a list of choir music for 
the month. Why not organ-music as well? An 
' organist choosing his voluntaries by the month in 
this way will inevitably ask himself questions such 
as, ‘How can I make my organ music apposite? I 
see that on such a Sunday we have Hymno24. What 
a good opportunity of playing so-and-so’s beautiful 
fantasia on the tune—a work that can only be properly 
‘appreciated by hearers familiar with the hymn, and 
aware that the organ-piece is based on it!’ He will 
_ often find himself able to play appropriate pieces by 
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' taking thought betimes. A hurried overhauling of 
the music cupboard at the preacher’s ‘One more 
word, dear brothers and sisters, and I have done’ 


feel some reasonable anxiety as to the appearance 
of his list of music under the fierce light that beats 
upon a parish magazine. There are in every 
congregation at least a few musical people who 
know the names of good organ composers. Our 
organist will hesitate before publishing abroad his 
neglect of good, strong music, and his use of the 
commonplace. Induced thus to improve his choice 
of music, he will find himself compelled to practise, 
and both he and his congregation will be the 
gainers. After all, an organist’s job is to play the 
organ. He should not be satisfied by playing as 
limited and easy a répertoire as possible with no more 
efficiency than is to be gained from the minimum 
of practice. He ought, in effect, to say to his 
congregation: ‘We have a good organ. About the 
organist I will say nothing beyond the fact that he is 
anxious to do his best. I have in my locker a fine 
stock of organ music. Let’s enjoy it together, week 
by week.’ I believe that the congregation at such a 
church would soon become as well educated in organ 
music as the Promenade audiences have in orchestral 
music. Even on the lowest grounds such a policy is 
sound. The organist’s reputation as a player would 
go up, with material advantages that are obvious. 

The committee notes with regret that ‘there are 
many choirs where the adult members make no 
attempt to kneel, either sitting bolt upright or merely 
bending forward.’ One can only wonder how the 
incumbent at such a church can dare to exhort his 
people to reverence when he knows, as he must or 
should, that his choirmen merely Arvefend to be 
reverent. On this point the report says: ‘It is 
sometimes urged as an excuse for not dealing with 
choirmen who do not kneel when they can, and with 
other acts of irreverence, that a voluntary choir has to 
be handled very gently. But although there is no 
compulsion to volunteer, a voluntary singer, once a 
member, must be just as amenable to rules and 
discipline as a paid member.’ This latter sentence 
should be printed in bold type and hung up in every 
vestry, that he who runs may read. It is not unlikely 
that in some cases he who reads would run. If so, 
he would be no real loss to the choir, had he the voice 
of a Caruso. 

The report is sorry to say that unaccompanied 
singing is not sufficiently frequent, and that con- 
gregational singing does not seem to be encouraged 
by practices. On this latter point, more anon. 

An interesting suggestion is that organists shall be 
granted occasional leave of absence, apart from their 
holidays, in order that they may have the opportunity 
of hearing services other than their own. 

As to the long list « choir rules suggested, it may be 
pointed out that a rule that cannot be kept is a snare. 
It is very well in theory to say that a man not attending 
practice shall not sit in the choir on the following 
Sunday, but when your only soloist fails to appear on 
Friday night, and you have either to alter your Sunday 
music at the last moment or break the rule, the rule 
generally goes by the board. You cannot have one law 
for the soloist and another for the duffer, unless the 
latter knows he is a duffer. But he doesn’t. In 
his heart of hearts he fancies he is a neglected soloist. 
There is only one rule that no choir can do without, 
and it is one that may be and should be kept, namely, 
that the adult section of the choir is open to 
communicants only. This rigidly enforced, many 
things that are at present wrong would right themselves. 
The report includes various lists of music and 
books. Some of us may feel regret that there is no 
mention of plainsong. It seems to be taken for 
granted, too, that all the little fishes will go on trying 





IS apt to lead to poor results. Or again, he may 
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will go on attempting a cathedral service. Many 
other points I pass over, for want of space, to draw 
attention to a clerical shortcoming that leads to 
bitterness in many an organ-loft. ‘All the blame [for 
indifferent singing] must not be allowed to rest on 
the shoulders of choirmasters or choirs. It cannot 
be doubted that many of the clergy are, musically 
speaking, a real hindrance. Quite apart from musical 
inefficiency which a short course of lessons from a 
competent teacher would do much to remedy in 
many cases, some of the clergy are guilty of 
mannerisms and exaggerations that excite wonder in 
a stranger, whilst the adoption of what is sometimes 
described as the “Church voice” does much to annoy 
the sober-minded layman.’ It also causes a clerical 
form of laryngitis, which sympathetic members of the 
flock ascribe to overwork. Clergy who cannot intone 
often assume a kind of pride in their incompetence : 
‘My dear man! I can’t sing! I haven’t a note in my 
head. I know only two tunes and neither of them is 
“God save the King,”’ and soon. The results when 
this bluff humorist attempts to sing the Litany, or 
delivers the Comfortable Words toamost uncomfortable 
tune, are only too well known. 

On the whole the report leaves one depressed. 
Here, as in other dioceses, there is much excellent 
voluntary work being done. Many hundreds of men 
are cheerfully giving up part of their scant leisure in 
order to help in the musical part of the church 
services. All honour to them and their fellows 
throughout the country. One can only feel regret 
that their efforts and skill should be so often wasted 
on unworthy music, and that there seems to be no 
central organization to ensure that their enthusiasm 
should be made the most of. And after all, the final 
responsibility for any slackness that has crept in rests 
with the parson. He has too often forgotten, and 
allowed them to forget, that they are members of the 
congregation, sitting together in a special part of the 
church for convenience’ sake, and not in order that 
they may indulge in casual behaviour that they would 
be ashamed of if they sat in the nave. 


(To be continued.) 


A special service on Festival scale was held in Lincoln 
Cathedral on December 2 under the conductorship of 
Dr. G. J. Bennett. Spohr’s ‘ The Last Judgment,’ Mozart’s 
‘Dies Ire,’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘Sleepers, wake’ were 
performed by the Lincoln Musical Society’s choir of 200 
voices, the Lincoln Cathedral Choir, and an orchestra of 
fifty (including two musicians from Belgium). The soprano 
solos were taken by Miss Gladys Moger, and the remaining 
solos by members of the Cathedral Choir. Prior to the 
service the orchestra played the ‘Adagio espressivo’ in 
C minor from Schumann’s second Symphony. The Cathedral 
was packed to overflowing, and a collection realised £62, 
all of which goes to the Prince of Wales’s Fund. 

Choir Festival services were held at the Halifax Place 
Chapel, Nottingham, on November 15, when Sullivan’s 
‘Prodigal Son” was given under the direction of Mr. 

M. Barber. Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson presided 
at the organ. 

Mr. Herbert Schartau, senior Lay-Vicar of Westminster 
Abbey, has retired after thirty-six years’ service. His 
colleagues recently presented him with a silver inkstand, 
suitably inscribed, as a token of their regard and esteem. 
We hope Mr. Schartau will live long to enjoy his well-earned 
period of rest. 

On December 4 Sir Frederick Bridge gave an organ 
recital at Westminster Abbey in aid of the Belgian Funds. 
His programme included Silas’s Elegy ‘In Memoriam,’ 
on a theme of the chimes of Malines Cathedral. 

Bach’s ‘ Christmas Oratorio’ was performed at St. Anne’s 
Church, Soho, on December 11, with the distinction that 
always characterizes the work of Dr. E. H. Thorne. 





ORGAN RECITALS. 


Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Stephen’s, Walbrook—Fantasy. 
Prelude, Charles Macpherson. 


Mr. Harvey Grace, St. Mary Magdalene’s, Munster Square 


Prelude on the hymn-tune ‘ St. Mary,’ Charles Wood. 

Mr. G. Virgil Dawson, Abbeydale P. M. Church, Sheffield~ 
Movements from first Sonata da Camera, /eace. 

Mr. W. Anderson, Mayfield Parish Church, Edinburgh- 
Concert Fantasia in D minor, Sir X. P. Stewart. 

Mr. Claude A. Forster, St. John’s Church, Forfar—Overtur 
in F minor, J/orandi. 

Dr. James Lyon, Wallasey Parish Church—The Pilgrim’ 
Progress, Ernest Austin. 

Dr. Caradog Roberts, Welsh C. M. Chapel, Waterloo, 
Liverpool—Funeral March and Hymn of Serap 
Gutlmant. 

Mr. Ernest J. Turner, Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
Leamington Spa—Sonata No. 1, Gud/mant. 

Mr. William H. Dawes, Nazeing Parish Church—March in 
B flat, Ferris Zozer. 


Mr. H. Goss-Custard, St. Saviour’s Church, Ealing—Sixth 3 


Sonata, Mendelssohn. 

Dr. A. H. Mann, Peterborough Cathedral—Fourth Sonata, 
Mendelssohn. 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, Central Mission, Nottingham— 
Concert Fantasia, Jackson. 

Mr. W. Henry Maxfield, St. John the Evangelist’s 
Altrincham—Benediction Nuptiale, Hodes. 

Mr. Albert Orton, Walton Parish Church, Liverpool— 
Fourth Sonata, J/ende/lssohn. 

Mr. Paul Rochard, St. Peter’s Church, Loughborough— 
Spring Song, A/fred Hollins. 

Rev. A. J. Clark, St. Leonard’s Church, Sandridge— 
Choral Prelude, Stanford. 
Mr. Harold M. Dawber, St. George’s Church, Heavily, 
Stockport—Cradle Song and Angel Chorus, Se//erdy. 
Mr. Edward Bartlett, Arundel Parish Church—Sonata No. 2, 
J. Callaerts. 

Mr. H. Egbert Lane, St. Catherine’s, Feltham—Grani 
Cheeur, No. 2, Hollins. 

Dr. Orlando A. Mansfield, Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania—Concert Overture in E flat, Fakes. 
Mr. J. A. Meale, Wesleyan Central Hall, Westminster— 
Concert Overture in C major and minor, . A. Fricker. 
Mr. William G. Parkyn, 
Meeting, Queen’s Hall, London—Romance, ZLemare. 

Mr. S. H. Wéalé, Conisborough Parish Church—Canzonette, 
a’ Ambrosio. 

Dr. E. H. Thorne, St. Anne’s, Soho—Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, Back (a Bach programme). 

Mr. E. Stanley Jones, Parish Church, Maindee—-Sixth 
Sonata, Mendelssohn. 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool— 
Sonata in A, F. £. Gladstone. 

Mr. W. A. Roberts, Peterborough Cathedral—Legend, 
Harvey Grace. 

Mr. Arthur S. James, St. Peter’s Church, Rickmansworth 
—Postlude in E flat, Léfebure-Wely. 

Dr. Hamand, Malvern Priory Church—Fugue in F sharp 
minor, Ziadov. 

Mr. W. Cary Bliss, St. Magnus-the-Martyr, London Bridge 













Railway Clerks’ Associationy 





—Legend, Harvey Grace. 

Mr. Donald Edeson, Kidmore End Parish Church—Marc 
Triomphale, A/cock. 

Mr. Sydney Townshend, St. Columba Church, Helensbur, 
—Fantasia on two English Melodies, Guz/mant. 

Mr. H. Edward Knott, Kington Parish Church — Firs! 
Sonata da Camera, /eace. 

Mr. G. Bernard Gilbert, Town Hall, Stratford—Funera 
March and Hymn of Seraphs, Gu¢/mant. 


APPOI-'TMENTS. 


Mr. Greenhouse Allt, organist and choirmaster, St. John the 
Evangelist’s, Edinburgh. 

Mr. J. W. Barron, organist and choirmaster, St. Peter's) 
South Tottenham. 

Mr. H. E. Carter, organist and choirmaster, St. Clement's 








Church, Ipswich. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A LONG-METRE TUNE. 
The article under this title that appeared in our August 
number has excited considerable interest. We regret that 
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r Square~ until now the pressure on our space has prevented the 
Wood. insertion of any of the numerous communications received. 
Sheffield— Mr. W. Cowan, of Edinburgh, writes : 
* As supplementing the article in the August Musical 
linburgh— Times, entitled ‘ The adventures of a long-metre tune,’ the 
te following additional particulars as to the transmogrifications 
—Overtur of the tune and the books in which it has appeared may be of | 
—_, interest. Doubtless the list of books containing the tune | 
» Pilgrim's might be greatly enlarged, for my references are confined to | 
those bor’:s to which at the moment I happen to have ready 
Waterloo, access. 
Seraphy The date of the earliest appearance of the tune is stil | 
uncertain, for it appears in Holdroyd’s ‘Spiritual man’s 
Church, companion,’ third edition, 1733, and may therefore have | 
been in either or both of the two earlier editions of that 
-March in work, copies of which I have as yet been unable to find. 
’ Holdroyd’s version of the melody is as follows, the words set | 
ng—Sixthf to it being those of the Hundredth Psalm, ‘All people,’ &c. : 
h Sonata, : 
tingham— i: 
= — a ee = 
win == Ee EEE] 
iverpool—-— i = 
js 53S E3S 4 
borough— 
This form of melody is found in the following books, but 
ndridge— in most of them the final minim of each line is altered to a 
semibreve, and a minim rest is inserted after the double bar : 
Heavily, A. Milner’s ‘ Psalm-singer’s companion,’ ¢. 1750. 
llerby. Moore’s ‘ Psalm-singer’s companion,’ Glasgow, 1762. 
ata No. 2, J. Hewitt’s Collection, 1765. 
Williams’s ‘ Universal Psalmodist,’ 1770. 
m— Gran¢ Knibb’s ‘ Psalm-singer’s help,’ c. 1775. 
Gilmour’s Collection, Paisley, 1793. 
ibersburg, Hamilton’s ‘ Psalmist’s sure Guide,’ Edinburgh, c. 1810. 
kes. In the fifth edition of Holdroyd’s work, 1753, the tune is 
| named ‘ Berwick,’ and is set to Psalm xcv. in this form : 
‘vicker. 
sociation ae ae ee —=—-— wet | 
mare. 2— Ho et 
anzonette, a e 
a =? — 
nd Fugue ae Ses SS eS E 
ee—-Sixth> —~— =—- |- i 
| SSS Se] 
verpool— 
It will be noticed that the rhythm here closely resembles 
—Legend| that in Matthew Wilkins’s version. The only other book in | 
which I have found this form is a collection published bv 
nansworth{, James Thomson, Edinburgh, in 1793. Here also it bears | 
the name ‘ Berwick.’ 
1 F sharp The form of the melody quoted by Mr. Potter from | 
; ‘Essex harmony’ appears in C. Ashworth’s Collection, | 
on Bridge® 1766, and also in the following : 
S. Addington’s Collection, ¢. 1780. 
—Marc Smith and Major’s Collection, ¢. 1790. | 
Brown’s ‘ The Precentor,’ Glasgow, 1799. | 
lensbu * Harmonia Sacra,’ Glasgow, 1814. 
; Robertson’s Selection, Glasgow, 1827. 
sh — First Steven’s Selection, Glasgow, ¢. 1827. 
} Duncan’s ‘ The Choir,’ Glasgow, 1828. 
—Funeri In Harrison’s ‘Sacred Harmony,’ published in 1784, the | 
tune is set in triple time, thus : | 
—— 22-26 : | 
SS SSS SS ee = 
== = = $——— FF — -*+F I 
q oe — o- 
Johnth) Qe — 5 | = ee 
uv pints ee 
. Peter's, ¥ | 
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This form is also adopted in Clarke’s ‘ Parochial Harmony,’ 
Glasgow, 1831, but without the syncopations in the third bar 
of each line. 

About 1795 a collection of tunes was issued by the Rev. 
Dr. Rippon, which had much popularity, and went through 
several editions. In this collection the tune appears thus : 
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This form is adopted in the following : 


Green’s ‘ The clerk’s companion,’ ¢. 1820. 

‘ Psalmo-Doxologia,’ 1823. 

‘The Psalmist,’ edited by V. Novello, 1835. 

‘Companion to the Wesleyan hymn book,’ 1846. 

‘ Wesleyan Hymn Tune Book,’ 1859. 

In Alexander Hume’s ‘British Psalmody,’ Edinburgh, 

1844, the tune is again put into triple time, but in the 
following form : 
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This version appears also in ‘ Scottish Psalmody,’ 1866. 
In Gauntlett’s ‘Comprel.ensive Tune Book,’ 1846, the 
melody is reduced to equal notes, thus : 
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rally, in ‘Havergal’s Psalmody,’ edited by Miss 
Ha gal in 187:, the tune appears as follows with the 
supe. ‘ription ‘Har. by W. H. H., 1860’: 
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| correct in his conclusion that 
republished.’ 
the tune is contained in the majority of the books published 
during the century following its first appearance. 
certainly remarkab'e that from first to last this tune should 
have been classed as an iambic long metre, thus doing 
violence to its rhythm and accentuation. 
adaptations are, however, not uncommen in the old books of 


ea 


From these notes it will be seen that Mr. Potter is not 
‘the tune was seldom 
Probably fuller investigation would show that 


It is 


Such incongruous 


salmody : and numerous instances might be given in which 


| it seems tc have been thought sufficient that the number of 
notes in the tune should somehow fit the number of syllables 
in the line, without any regard being paid to the matter of 
rhythm and accent. 
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Mr. J. ALLANSON BENSON writes : 

In the interesting article on ‘The adventures of a 
long-metre tune,’ the writer does not seem to know that the 
tune under consideration was a fairly-popular one for a long 
period; and under the name of ‘ Wells,’ and in the form 
given by Bayley, was included in the collections of Milner 
(1751), Addington (1787), Rippon (1791), and others. 
Even in such late collections as those of Warren (1850) and 
Novello (1851) it appears. (In ‘The Psalmist’ Novello 
reharmonizes it and re-bars it.) Harrison (1784) gives it in 
triple time. 

[See above in Mr. Cowan’s quotation from Harrison. 
But Mr. Benson gives it in key F.—Eb., 4/.7.] 


The barring of these old tunes cannot be relied on to show 
the position of the accent. Doubtless this was sung : 
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if the singers ever troubled about the true rhythm, which I 
am sure the authors of the hymns did not. When I first 
saw the tune in Wilkins, I thought I recognized it as a song 
by one of our early composers, but I have never made any 
attempt to trace it. 


Mr. J. W. Embury writes : 


Mr. G. W. J. Potter, in his interesting article on ‘ The 
adventures of a long-metre tune,’ suggests that ‘some 
readers will be able to supply details of an earlier 
appearance’ of the tune in question, which he traces back 
no further than the beginning of the 18th century. We can 
find a very much earlier appearance. The tune is simply the 
Fifth Gregorian Tone, with the extended mediation which is 
found in the modern ‘ Parisian Tone.’ It would be interesting 
to know if the ‘ Parisian Tone’ were taken from the ‘ Long- 
Metre Tune’ or the Tune from the Tone. 


Dr. W. H. GRATTAN FLOCD writes : 


Mr. G. W. J. Potter’s article on the above leaves three 
important matters unsolved, namely : (2) Who composed the 
tune? (6) When did it first appear? and (c) When was the 
name ‘ Wells’ assigned to it? Let me premise that ‘ Wells’ 
is to be found in the official Methodist Hymn Book, as 
revised in 1875, and published by the Wesleyan Conference 
in 1877. Mr. Potter gives us the Hymn Book of Matthew 
Wilkins, ¢. 1730 (? 1725), as the earliest appearance of the 
tune, and he also gives ‘ The Essex Harmony’ of 1785 as 
the first appearance of the name ‘ Wells’ assigned to it. 

(a) As to the composer of the tune, I have been informed 
by one of the most eminent of hymnologists that it was 
written by Israel Holdroyd, about the year 1705, and was 
published by him in a remarkable work entitled ‘ The 
Spiritual Man’s Companion, containing great variety of 
Chants and Anthems, and also Tunes fitted to all the 
different Measures of the Psalms, which may be sung in 
One, Two, Three or Four Parts.” This quarto volume was 
issued about the year 1722 by William Pearson for William 
Dyson. A second edition of this work appeared in 1725, 
followed by a third in 1733, and a fourth in 1746. Scant 
biographical details are forthcoming as to Israel Holdroyd, 
but he flourished in the first half of the 18th century. He 
described himself as ‘ Philo-Musicae,’ and he apparently 
died in 1753 after the issue of the fifth edition of his work. 
His tune ‘ St. Nicholas’ is still sung, and is included in the 
‘Church Hymnary.’ 

(4) The earliest appearance of the tune was naturally in 
the composer’s own volume, and it subsequently was 
reprinted in Matthew Wilkins’s Book of Psalmody in 1725, 
as stated by Mr. Potter. 

(c) The name ‘ Wells’ is said to have been given to it in 
1745, but personally I have not met with it earlier than in a 
rare little volume in my own collection of hymn books, 
which may be dated as 1750. This work is ‘A Collection 
of Tunes in three Parts . . . by Thomas Knibb.’ The 








date of this work is uncertain, although in the Catalogue of 
the British Museum it is given as ‘1745?’ Possibly, as 
Warrington writes me, the work was not issued till 1755; 
but even so, it is thirty years earlier than the work quoted 
by Mr. Potter, namely, ‘The Essex Harmony,’ containing 

*s variety of plain and fugeing [s-] Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes,’ in 1785. 

I herewith give the setting of ‘ Wells’ as found in 
Thomas Knibb’s collection, ¢. 1750, where the melody is 
assigned to the tenor part : 


*WeELLs.’ L.M. Knibb’s Collection, 1750, 


fae rae aes a 
jaarageeses ee 


The following is a setting from a MS. book of the year 








1835, which is reprinted almost exactly in Forde’s 
* Encyclo _ of Melody’ in 1846, but in the key of G, 
instead o} 

* WELLS.’ L.M. Forde’s ‘ E "egg, 1836, 
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Finally, here is the setting of the melody as found in the 
official Methodist Hymn Book of 1877, but it is the selfsame 
as that printed by Mr. Cowan from Rippon’s ‘Selection,’ 
1791: 





Meth t Hymn Book, 1877 (No. 749). 
sie se] 
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Head of Thy Church, Whose Spirit fills 
And flows through every faitiful soul, 
Unites in mystic love, and seals 
Them one, and sanctifies the whole. 


*WeLLs.' L.M. 














Reviews. 
Two fanciful Pieces tor Organ: (1.) The Starling ; (2.) A 
colloguy. By Francis Edward Gladstone. 
Voluntary on the Russian National Anthem. For organ. 


By James T. Pye. (Original Compositions for the Organ, 
No. 446.) 
Romanza. By Alfred Hollins. Original Compositions for 
the Organ (New Series), No. 35. 
Short Preludes for the Organ. Books IV., 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 
Dr. Gladstone has taken for the motive of the first of his 
little pieces the actual song heard from a starling, and has 
treated it neatly in fugato style. The ‘Colloquy’ is, as its 
title suggests, a song without words, in which a soprano and 
tenor hold melodious discussion. 
Organists desirous of making use o. the Russian National 


V. and VI. 


Anthem for voluntary or recital purposes will find Mr. Pye’s} 


arrangement useful. The hymn is treated first quietly, with 
the air played by a solo stop, and after a few bars of 
connecting cmalten, repeated on the full organ with a florid 
pedal bass. 

This Romanza is in the typical Hollins vein, with a pleasant 


theme, a well-contrasted second subject in the tonic minor, | 


with the two deftly combined by way of close. The piece is 
not difficult, save for some awkward cross-rhythms on page 6, 
at which point an easier alternative is thoughtfully provided 
by the composer. 
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The ‘ Short Preludes’ in the above collections are intended 
for use as Voluntaries before divine service, especially under 
circumstances where the time for such music is limited. 
Each book contains ten pieces, among the composers being 
Alfred Hollins, C. H. Lloyd, Percy E. Fletcher, and 
J. Lemmens. The music is printed on three staves, and is 
jn no case of more than a moderate degree of difficulty. The 
pieces, besides being admirable for preludial purposes, 
would be ‘grateful and comforting’ to many young organ 
students. 


Recollections of a Violinist. By William Michael Quirke. 
[William Dawson & Sons, Ltd.] 


To residents of Brighton, Mr. W. M. Quirke needs no 
introduction, as he has been honourably connected with the 
musical life of that city for over forty years. His book— 
running to 144 closely-printed pages—is packed full of good 
things. The pen-portrait of Wagner, as he rehearsed the 
‘Rheingold ’ at St. James’s Hall in May, 1877, is admirable. 
Several of the second violins pretended to wring water from 
the tails of their frock-coats, as the result of the extended 
arfeggt to represent the descriptive music of the Rhine in 
the opening movement. Suffice it to add that Wagner ceded 
the baton to Richter. But this is only one item of most 
interesting anecdotage, told in a pleasant colloquial style. 
Mr. Quirke tells some capital yarns regarding scenes he 
witnessed in his native county of Tipperary. The book, 
which has as a frontispiece a photograph of the genial 
violinist, can be cordially recommended. 


full 


The Dream of Gerontius (miniature 
Edward Elgar. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


The variety, skill, and inexhaustible beauty of Elgar’s 
orchestration in ‘ The dream of Gerontius’ have long been 
known and admired. The publication of a full score at a 
price within the reach of a student’s purse will do good 
. aa in bringing so splendid a model within the reach of 
the many. 


score). 


By 


Let all the world in every corner sing. Anthem by 
John Pullein. 


[Sidney Riorden. ] 
_Mr. Pullein’s setting of George Herbert’s well-known 
lines is appropriately vigorous, and would be an excellent 
musical feature at a festival. While the music is mainly 
diatonic, it is modern in style. The anthem is short, and 
moderately difficult. 


Autumn leaves. White heather. 

F, Alford Armstrong. 

Spring song. By Alfred Hollins. 
by H. A. Chambers. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 

Mr. Armstrong’s pieces are both pretty and musicianly. 
‘Autumn leaves’ has the more to commend it, on account 
of its individuality and a style that grows out of pianoforte 
technique. ‘White heather’ is a graceful waltz. Both 
pieces are neat in design and detail. 

Mr. Hollins’s well-known ‘ Spring song’ for organ makes 
very suitable music for the pianoforte. The piece is a 
characteristic example of the composer’s facility in melody 
and modulation. 


For pianoforte. By 


Arranged for pianoforte 


There is a green hill far away. By Charles Gounod. 
Arranged as an anthem with organ accompaniment by 
John E. West. 

[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 

Gounod’s famous song lends itself admirably to an 
arrangement of this kind. Mr. West gives the first three 
stanzas and a part of the fifth to soprano solo, the remainder 
being delivered in four-part harmony by the choir. 
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Correspondence. 





THE INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL SOCIETY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 

Sir, —The following paragraph appeared in the columns 
of a recent issue of one of your contemporaries : ‘ The War 
will break up the International Musical Society. It was 
never a strong body. The president of the German 
branch has resigned.’ The paragraph is here quoted 
entire, and there is no context. As I have been the 
general secretary of the Society for the last six years, 
and still occupy that position, I beg permission to make a 
reply in your journal. 

The fatidical statement made at the beginning is at least a 
rash one. Given health and strength on the part of various 
persons (myself included), the Society will most certainly 
not be allowed to perish through the War. On the contrary, 
its chief officers regard the excellent international principle 
which is its basis, along with the existing organization and 
machinery, as held in trust by them, to be applied to the 
best advantage in accordance with the course of public 
events ; and they confidently anticipate that the Society will 
emerge from the present world-trouble purged, as by fire, 
of some of its defects. 

It is not generally realised in this country to what an 
extent the International Musical Society is constitutionally 
independent of what are at the present date to England 
enemy-countries. The Society is divided into seventeen 
‘ national sections,’ corresponding to as many national areas ; 
of these, eleven are outside the said enemy-countries (the 
United Kingdom, with Colonies, forming one out of the 
eleven), and only seven are inside the said enemy-countries. 
The finally-responsible governing body consists of seventeen 
principal personages, one in each of the national sections ; 
consequently eleven of these are outside and only seven are 
inside the said enemy-countries, giving a vote to the former 
of nearly two to one as regards the latter. The governing 
body elects biennially a central executive of three persons ; 
of these, at the present date, the general president is French, 
the general secretary is English, and the general treasurer 
only is German. Of the members, about three-fifths are 
outside and about two-fifths are inside the enemy-countries. 

Under such a constitution, the common-sense policy for 
national sections separated by the War is for them to pursue 
the sectional activities (if any) which they deem desirable 
during the War, and combine again in joint action afterwards. 
For this purpose, as above said, the central executive is fully 
determined to keep open the cadre of the Society. By a 
curious coincidence, a business contract which has bound 
the Society for a term of years came to an end on 
September 30, 1914, the ground being thus left clear for 
new business arrangements. . 

As regards the statement that the Society ‘was never a 
strong body,’ adjectives are unarguable. Jn dudiis libertas. 
Nevertheless, weakness is the last attribute which I should 
have thought could be fairly ascribed to this Society, 
whatever else might be said of it. I beg to enter a reply 
to the statement under three heads—General aims, 
Publications, Congresses. (a) It was certainly no sign of 
weakness to establish fifteen years ago an organization, then 
without the least precedent and up till now unique, whereby 
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musicians of almost every civilised country have been 
brought together under a single banner. If the widely-laid 
foundations have not yet been fully built upon, that is the 
most that can be said in derogation of the scheme ; and the 
scheme remains an excellently-thought-out one, doing credit 
to its founder. (4) Owing to a cumulative defect of 
editorial organization, of which the Central Executive is 
quite conscious, and which it means to take the first 
opportunity to mend, the Society’s polyglot publications 
have gradually tended to become too narrow in their 
purview. But accepting that purview for what it is, the 
publications have, I believe, been recognized as the best in 
existence of their kind. (c) In respect of its Congresses, the 
Society can surely boast success without fear of detraction. 
It has held five Congresses in five countries: at Leipsic, 
Basle, Vienna, London, and Paris. With the growth of the 
Society the last three have been the most notable. Each 
Congress has had its own particular merit, but the charge of 
the Society ‘never having been a strong body’ comes with 
a specially bad grace from this country, considering the 
character of the London Congress of 1911. Assuredly 
nowhere, and on no occasion, have musicians met with 
such open-hearted, widely-spread, and thoroughly successful 
hospitality as was given here to representatives of all 
countries. We may really hold that there was ‘the 
courteous host and all-approving guest.” The City vied 
with the West End. The Government for the first time in 
history entertained musicians to a quasi-banquet in the 
House of Commons, a member of the Cabinet presiding. 
The &/at of the Congress was such that 222 new members 
then and there joined the Society, of whom nearly all have 
been retained. The life and soul of the London Congress 
was that extremely able administrator and very lovable 
personage, Alfred Henry Littleton, whose death we are now 
deploring. 

As regards the statement that ‘the president of the 
German branch has resigned,’ all that is known here is as 
follows: Prof. Hermann Kretzschmar, Director of the 
Berlin Royal High School of Music, was general president 
of the Society for two biennial periods from 1904 to 1908 ; 
and has been till now president of the North-German 
National Section (the other four such within the German 
Empire being Baden, Bavaria, Saxony, and South-West 
Germany). At a Paris Congress meeting of the governing 
body held on June 3, 1914, Prof. Kretzschmar was 
nominated to be general president for two years from 
October 1, 1914. He accepted the nomination on 
July 15, 1914. Nothing remained to complete that 
transaction except a formal written vote by the entire 
governing body. At the Paris Congress it was also decided 
to hold the next Congress at Berlin in 1916. On 
August 4, 1914, war was declared between England and 
Germany. On September 5, 1914, a ‘Copenhagen 
despatch’ contained a paragraph regarding the Society 
(reproduced in A/usical America of October 10, 1914), 
which included the remark that ‘Prof. Kretzschmar and 
other officials have resigned, and have appealed to German 
musicians to form a Society exclusively for themselves.’ At 
the end of September, 1914, the Society’s Monthly Journal 
for September was issued at Leipsic, omitting from the 
wrapper the usual list of national sections and local branches ; 
this may have been due either to Press-censorship or to the 
action above alleged. Nothing furtherisknown. Comment 
does not seem desirable on facts so imperfectly ascertained. 
But it may perhaps be pointed out, first, that all German 
professors are Government officials ; and, secondly, that it 
is more consonant with the German than with the English 
character to yield to the emotions on such occasions. These 
secessions, made as early as the month of August, seem at 
any rate to have been of a precipitate nature. 

May I state, in conclusion, that as regards members in 
this country they are not being asked for subscriptions from 
October 1, 1914, or until there is some valid guzd pro guo 
to offer to them. But they are invited to retain their 
membership, relying on the assurance already mentioned in 
this letter, that the responsible officers are keeping open the 
cadre of the Society, and decidedly mean to maintain it 
in existence, especially with a view to its international 
characteristics. —Y ours faithfully, 

CHARLES MACLEAN. 

November 23, 1914. 





BEETHOVEN’S NATIONALITY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


S1r,—The present moment seems opportune for raising 
the question of what nationality was Beethoven, and I do so 
in the hope of eliciting an authoritative pronouncement. 

Undoubtedly the general impression is that Ludwig van 
(sometimes wrongly written ‘ von’) Beethoven was a German, 
who was born at Bonn (in 1770) and died at Vienna 
(in 1827). It will suffice to give an example of this. In 
the epilogue of the late Emil Reich’s ‘Germany’s swelled 
head’ (1914 edition, at p. 172), is written, ‘ Of course, 
no one denies that the world is heavily indebted to the race 
which has produced Leibnitz, Bach, Lessing, Kant, 
Niebuhr, Savigny, Goethe, Schiller, Beethoven,’ &c, 
(Kant, by the way, believed himself to be of Scotch 
antecedents.) Should Beethoven’s name be included in 
this list? Is he one of the builders-up of German ‘ Kultur’? 

In Sir C. Villiers Stanford’s recently-published book, 
‘ Pages from an unwritten diary,’ Beethoven is thus referred 
to (at p. 56): *. . . . the immortal Netherlander, wrongly 
termed a German from the accident of his birth in the 
Rhineland. (He was no more German than César Franck 
was French.)’ 

In a ‘Biographical dictionary of musicians’ (1900, 
compiled and edited by Theodore Baker, Ph.D.) we 
read of Beethoven that ‘his grandfather, Ludwig van B., 
a native of Maestricht, was bass singer, opera-composer, 
and Aafellur at Bonn to the Elector Clemens August. 
B.’s father, Jobann van B., was a tenor singer in the 
Electoral Choir: he married Maria Magdalena Laym (né& 
Keverich), the widow of the chief cook at Ehrenbreitstein; 
and Ludwig was the second child born to them.’ 

By way of comment on this quotation from Baker's 
‘Dictionary,’ it should be pointed out that according to the 
article on Beethoven in ‘Grove,’ vol. i. (1904), the father’s 
name was Johann or Jean, that the mother was the daughter 
(not widow) of the chief cook, and was at the time of her 
marriage to Johann van Beethoven a widow by name Leym 
or Laym. 

The ‘ Grove’ article is headed ‘ Beethoven, Ludwig van,’ 
and to the word ‘van’ there is the following footnote: 
‘ Van in Dutch is not, like vow or de, a sign of nobility. 
On the attempts to assign a Dutch origin to the composer, 
see a Lettre @ M. le Bourgmestre de Bonn, contenant les 
prénoms de Torigine hollandaise de L. v. Beethoven, 
Amsterdam, 1837.’ 

Is not the inference from this footnote that the writer 
thinks such attempts have been unsuccessful ? 

In the body of the article it is said that ‘the family 
belonged originally to a village near Louvain; thence in 
1650 they moved to Antwerp, where in 1680 the name 
appears in the registers.’ 

Was, then, Beethoven of Dutch or Flemish ancestry ; and 
was he of German origin on his mother’s side only ?—Yours 
faithfully, 

T. FRANcis HOWELL. 

22, Stafford Terrace, 

Kensington, W., 
December 7, 1914. 


[A discussion in the Birmingham Daily Post on the 
above point has been one of the minor alleviations of life 
during last month. The question is, Whence does a man 
derive his national label : from his father, his grandfathers, 
his mother, his grandmothers, the place where he happens 
to be born, his artistic environment, or the country of his 
adoption? The chief hereditary character of Beethoven was 
Flemish, and all else was what we now label German. 
But even so, it is a moot point whether Beethoven created 
German music or German music created Beethoven.— 
Ep., 44.7.) 


MR. NEWMAN ON FORM AND COMPOSITION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES. 


S1r,—The hardy individual who sets out to comment on 
any of Mr. Newman’s articles is generally made to look 
excessively foolish before that gentleman has finished with 
him. Nevertheless, he serves a useful function. I have 
read the letters which have appeared on the above subiect 
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in the last two numbers of the J/usical Times with the 
eagerness with which I always devour Mr. Newman’s 
contributions. Whilst keenly appreciating and agreeing 
with the whole of his second letter and most of the first, 
I should like to make some remarks on his sad experiences as 
a student of harmony at the hands of the professors and 
their rules. An outsider may speak for his tutors with more 
freedom than a professional man. I understand that 
Mr. Newman finds the teaching of harmony largely a 
mumbling of formulas and a dogmatising over rules for 
which no justification is ever vouchsafed to the student. 
My own experience has been quite otherwise, and I should 
like to call your attention to the existence of at least one 
school at which very different methods have been in use. 

Mr. Newman asks of the theorists and their rules, ‘ To what 
an they appeal in support of their own dogma?’ Well, in our 
fase the final court of appeal was always—through the works 
of the great masters—to the musical instinct of the student : 
and in all cases of condemned progressions, and so on, the 
student, on examination, could not but agree with the verdict. 
The exceptions to the rule were justified to us in precisely 
thesame manner. May I give a simple example of what I 
mean? Bare consecutive fifths certainly sound objectionable 
in diatonic part-writing. Once admitted, the rule for their 
exclusion is reasonable. As for the exceptions, it was 
pointed out to us that whenever the progressions in the 
other parts became exciting attention was distracted from 
the fifths, they became unobjectionable, perhaps interesting, 
and we might use them with impunity. A few examples of 
this, and we were convinced we were in future our own judges 
regarding such rules, and rejoiced in our freedom. This is 
but a simple example, but the guiding principle was the 
same throughout. ‘ Rules’ which did not at once carry 
conviction in this way were never dreamt of for a moment. 
Rules of another kind, less binding in character, were given 
us, and readily justified on the ground of expediency. Such 
rules as those for answering a fugue subject ‘correctly,’ if I 
may quote an example outside the subject of harmony 
strictly speaking, were of this nature. They might be 
disregarded at will, but the wary student knew that if he 
did so he was quite likely to land in a situation from 
which he might find it very difficult to extricate himself 
without leaving the listener with an impression of imperfect 
workmanship. If, as I believe, there are many earnest 
young musicians who have ideas much the same as these, 
and who are on the best of terms with their tutors and 
text-books, they will have read with some amazement 
Mr. Newman’s description of a ‘ petty tyrant’ to be kicked 
‘ignominiously out of the house’ ! 

The school to which I refer is in a Northern University. 
I studied there only as an amateur, and am not entitled to 
defend its teaching methods in any way, so I shall not name 
it. I only hope there are more like it, and that the teaching 
of harmony is, on the whole, in not quite such a bad way as 
Mr. Newman would have us believe.—I am, Yours, Xc., 


E. O. TURNER. 





December 8, 1914. 


MARCHING TUNES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


S1r,—I should like to ask if the music is on sale, or 
procurable, of the following old Irish marching tunes, 
which an esteemed correspondent of your contemporary 
* Notes and Queries’ enumerates in a communication referring 
to the very limited number of inspiriting airs for recruiting : 
‘The girl I left behind me,’ ‘The peeler and the goat,’ 
‘Maureen from Gibberland,’ ‘We'll give them the 
shillelagh,’ ‘The plant that grows in Paddy’s land,’ 
‘Billy O’Rourke,’ ‘The Fox,’ ‘ Modireen a rhu ra,’ ‘ The 
Connaught man’s rambles,’ ‘ The little home under the hill,’ 
‘The top of Cork Road,’ ‘The rakes of Mallow,’ ‘Garry 
Owen na glory,’ ‘ The young May moon.’ 

Your obedient servant, 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas 
(Spectacle Makers’ Company). 


Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 





TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


S1r,—In the course of his article in your issue for 
October Mr. Ernest Newman says: ‘The only really 
national song—z.e., a song that has realiy come from the 
people, not from the accredited composers of the race—that 
is worth the paper it is written on is * La Marseillaise.”’ 

I am, however, forced to disagree with Mr. Newman in 
the above statement, for I really believe that the Welsh 
nation has at least two national songs comparable with 
‘La Marseillaise’ in all respects. These are respectively 
*Rhyvelgyrch Cabden Margan’ (Captain Morzan’s March) 
and ‘ Rhyvelgyrch Gwyr Harlech’ (The March of the Men 
of Harlech), and both, it may be emphasised, came literally 
from the people. I am thoroughly of opinion that no 
other nation throughout the entire universe has finer 
national songs or possessing such martial rhythmical qualities. 

To prove that these national songs of Wales came ‘ from 
the people,’ and not ‘ from the accredited composers of the 
race,’ it is necessary for us to investigate the history of 
their birth. 

In the year 1294 formidable insurrections took place 
throughout Wales, in consequence of the taxes levied by 
King Edward I. These risings occurred under several 
provincial leaders. Morgan, a chieftain in Morgannwg 
(Glamorgan), who was at the head of the oppressed Cymry 
in that district, drove out the Earl of Gloucester, and it is 
said regained possession of the territory of which the 
earl’s predecessors had formerly deprived his ancestors. It 
was during this period of hostility that ‘ Rhyvelgyrch Cabden 
Morgan’ was composed, and selected by Morgan to animate 
the march of his followers. 

Again, in the reign of Edward IV., when Harlech Castle 
was besieged by the Earl of Pembroke on behalf of the 
English king, ‘ Rhyvelgyrch Gwyr Harlech’ was composed, 
This particular national song has been recognized by some of 
the greatest men of the day as the greatest war-song in 
existence.—I am, yours truly, 

HAYDN MATTHEWS. 

University College, Cardiff. 

October 2, 1914. 

*The March of the Men of Harlech’ is known to 
everybody, but as the stirring melody of ‘Captain Morgan’s 
March’ is not so well known, we give it blow.—[Ep., J/. 7.] 
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TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 

S1r,—From my own experiences with my regiment I 
can readily confirm the truth of Mr. Newman’s statements 
about the poorness and irrelevance of our marching-songs. 
We are a battalion of gentlemen, and yet our artistic 
capacities seem no more developed than those of the regular 
‘Tommy.’ The popularity of certain songs varies with the 
‘mood’ of the men, but amongst those which have been 
adopted with particular affection are such gems as ‘Who 
were you with last night?’ ‘Hullo! Hullo! Who’s your 
lady friend?’ ‘Oh, I do like to be beside the sea-side,’ &c. 
I and a few others have tried to popularize Elgar’s march- 
tune, best known as ‘ Land of hope and glory,’ but so far 
our efforts have not met with conspicuous success. 

The remainder of the article (‘ The artist and the people ’) 
shows Mr. Newman at his very best; in fact, the whole 
thing is one of the most brilliant contributions that he has 
given us. Nowhere is Mr. Newman so enlightening and 
I might say inspiring as when he is sifting the why and 
wherefore of things and digging deep into the realm of 
musical esthetics. England’s contribution to the list of 
first-class composers may not be very great, but she may 
pride herself on possessing in Mr. Newman one of the 
deepest and most cultured musical critics and cestheticians 
who have ever put pen to paper.—Yours, &c., 

ROBERT LORENZ. 

14, Craven Hill, W. 





October II, I9T4. 
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PSALM TUNES: THE MELODY IN THE TENOR. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


Sir,—I am _ interested in your article ‘The Compleat 
Organist,’ for December, in which reference is made to 
the ‘revival of some of the old settings of Psalm tunes 
with the melody in the tenor.’ 

I have recently been going through some scores of old 
Scottish Psalters, and re-arranging such old tunes in the 
modern way. 

The arrangement with the melody in the tenor is the 
only proper way in men-communities—7.e., in monasteries, 
ecclesiastical colleges, &c., in which the higher voices (at 
least), if not all, take the melody, or plainsong theme— 
the harmonization accompaniment being provided by a 
small choir of men and boys, or organ, or both. 

I have heard plainsong in Notre Dame, Paris, in this 
wise: the plainsong being sung by ecclesiastical students 
massed together before the altar 

What I wish to point out is that I think the arrangement 
is quite unsuitable where treble (women’s or boys’) voices 
are in the ascendant, as in our churches—<.e., if congrega- 
tional worship is desired. 

The old arrangement with a tenor as precentor taking the 
melody lingered on in Scotland, judging by the Psalters, till 
1860 or later. 

Nowadays treble voices in choirs are not content unless 
they, as well as the precentor, have the melody. No wonder 
the old arrangement fell through ! 

As the tenor arrangement is advocated also in the ‘ English 
Hymnal,’ it seemed to be necessary to draw the above 


distinctions. —Yours, &c., HERBERT WESTERBY 


Obituary. 








We regret to record the death, on December 15, of 
G1OVANNI SGAMBATI, an eminent Italian musician who, 
though little known to the public at large, especially in this 
country, helped by his own compositions and by his 
propagandist enthusiasm to influence the course of the 
world’s music. He was born at Rome on May 28, 1843, 
appeared as an infant prodigy pianist, and developed into 
an interpretative artist of the front rank. The coming of 
Liszt to Rome led to a strong friendship between the two 
virtuosi. Sgambati became Liszt’s pupil, and in 1869 
accompanied him on a tour through Germany. His 
sympathies for German classical music deepened with the 
knowledge thus gained, and became a lifelong enthusiasm, 
which was strengthened by the personal influence of Wagner. 
On returning to Italy he became an apostle of the 
music of Beethoven and the great Germans, and by 
concert-giving he succeeded in awakening his countrymen to 
a much-needed appreciation of Germanart. As a composer, 
Sgambati won considerable renown, although he never 
achieved greatness. It was owing to Wagner’s persuasion 
that Messrs. Schott published some of his songs and two 
Quintets. He wrote a Symphony in D (performed at the 
Crystal Palace in 1882), a Symphony in E, a Pianoforte 
concerto (played by himself at a London Philharmonic 
Concert in 1882), an ‘Epitalamio Sinfonico’ (given at a 
London Philharmonic Concert in 1891). His best-known 
work is a dignified ‘Messa da Requiem,’ written to 
commemorate the death of King Humbert. His works for 
pianoforte have earned wide attention for their distinction 
and grace. 

We regret also to record the following deaths : 

CHARLES SHERWOOD JEKYLL, on November 7. Born at 
Westminster, November 29, 1842, he became a chorister at 
Westminster Abbey, and afterwards organist of St. Paul’s 
temporary Church, Kensington, and assistant-organist of 
Westminster Abbey (1860-75), organist of the Parish Church, 
Acton, 1860, St. George's, Hanover Square, 1861-77, and of 
the Chapels Royal, St. James’s Palace and Whitehall, from 
1876 until his retirement from the profession owing to 
ill-health in October, 1891. He wrote two morning and 
evening services (one for male voices), and many anthems, 





—— 


HvuBerRT CeciIL Bromitow, on November 17, at tk 
age of twenty-nine. Trained by Sir George Power, k 
earned a high reputation as a baritone singer. He gay 
successful recitals in London, and joined Miss Marie Hy 
_—— of her concert tours, one of which took them 
ndia. 


There are many to whom the death of E. CuTHsex 
NuNN, which occurred on November 26, brings a kee 
sense of personal loss. As organist of St. John’s Church, 
Leytonstone, for twenty-five years, as a teacher, and as » 
assiduous composer of church music and children’s musi 
he worked with whole-hearted and unaffected sincerity 
which, combined with the gentleness of his nature ani 
his sterling ability, earned him the warm regard of 
large circle of friends. He was a pupil of the Ro 
Academy of Music, where he gained the Lucas Prize ani 
the Sterndale Bennett Scholarship. Conspicuous amoy 
his numerous compositions are the operettas of which h 
was author, composer, and producer. He died at the ag 
of forty-six. 


THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The second concert of the season was given at Queen 
Hall on November 24. The programme was as follows : 


Concerto Grosso, for Strings, Pianoforte and Organ .. Handel 


Pianoforte Miss MARGUERITE ELzy 
Organist oe ..Mr. H. Goss Custarp 
Air (Tenor) ‘God breaketh the battle’ C. H. H. Parry 


(from ‘ Judith") 
*The Dance at the Fair’ 


P f — ~ 
Orchestral pieces \ ‘The walk to the Paradise Garden’ } Delius 
Chorus and Tenor Solo ‘ Fatherland’ . Arnold Bax 
Te Deum Berlioz 


Soloist: Mr. Waurer Hype. The Hallé Choir from 
Manchester and Choirboys from the London College of 
Choristers, 


Conductor: Mr. THomas BeEcuam. 


Mr. Delius’s pieces are from the opera ‘ A village Rome 
and Juliet,’ which was introduced to London by Mr. Beecham. 
The selection, although divorced from stage action, served 
very well to exhibit the composer’s peculiar idiom and to 
convey the feeling that he has something interesting to say. 
Mr. Bax’s work, which was first performed at Liverpool m 
1911 under the direction of the late Mr. Harry Evans, 
contains some fine broad effects of the massive kind, bu 
melodic interest is not its strong point. 

Thanks are due to the Society for permitting us this 
opportunity of hearing Berlioz’s ‘Te Deum.’ As we know, the 
composer thought something of the work, and it may be said 
that it has suffered undue neglect. It was composed in the year 
1849-54, and was dedicated to the Prince Albert, and firs 
performed at St. Eustache, Paris, on April 30, 1855. The 
*Te Deum’ calls for three choirs, one for S.T.B., another 











for C.T.B., another of children for s.c., and there ar 
solos for a tenor voice. 
of the contrapuntal order, and it presents no particular 
technical difficulty. It is difficult to believe that Berlio: 
could have had any experience of children’s voices, or he 
would not have written this part in their most ineffective 
registers. As a matter of fact, the third choir could 
only make its due effect when sung by mature contralto 
voices. Mr. Bates’s celebrated boys had no chance t 
make themselves heard, or even felt. The opening section 
of the work give plenty of opportunity for choral effect, and 
there are some striking climaxes, but it is the long las 
section, the ‘Judex Crederis,’ that reveals fully the 
dramatic power of the composer. The chief theme, which 
gradually acquires an almost terrible significance, i 
relentlessly iterated with imposing and thrilling effect, the 
orchestra pouring out a magnificent stream of sound. None 
of the possibilities of this number were missed by the choir, 
which in all it had to do showed first-rate training if not 
an exceptional sonority. The audience wasa goodone. | 
The choice of Tchaikovsky’s fourth Symphony and 
Grieg’s Pianoforte concerto for the concert on December 10 
lent a popular interest to the programme, which was 
heightened by the presence of M. Savonov as conductor and 
Miss Katherine Goodson as pianist. Liadov’s ‘The enchanted 


The choral writing is nearly always} 





lake’ proved an attractive study in delicate tone-painting. 





songs, and part-songs that obtained favour. 
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ENGLISH AS IT SHOULD BE SUNG. 
LEcTURE BY Mr. HERMAN KLEIN. 


At the monthly meeting of the Tonic Sol-fa Association, 
held on December 9, Mr. Herman Klein delivered a lecture 
on ‘ English as it should be sung.’ 

Illustrations were given by two of his pupils, Miss Violet 
Essex and Mr. Laurence Brydall. The fone was heard to 
great advantage in ‘Hear ye, Israel,’ ‘Orpheus with his 
lute,’ and ‘ Home, sweet home’; while Mr. Brydall gave 
with excellent emphasis, ‘Revenge, Timotheus cries,’ 
‘Thou art so like a flower’ and ‘The two Grenadiers’ 
(Schumann), and ‘ The Vagabond’ (Vaughan Williams). 

Mr. Klein devoted the first part of his lecture to a careful 
analysis of vowel formation and the effect of speech upon 
one and song. In this regard he referred to the experiences 
of his boyhood at Norwich, and the influences of the Norfolk 
dialect upon hisown youthful tone-production. The English 
language abounded in broad sounds which were vocal in 
themselves. Nature had provided us with all the needed 
apparatus, and if we were only to sing upon the same 
natural principle that we spoke we should do one as well as 
we did the other. In the pronunciation of English one of 
the chief obstacles to be conquered was the delivery of 
diphthongs in their true proportion. Diphthongs required 
the first part of the sound to be prolonged and the concluding 
part shortened. Examples of this were given, and also the 
difference between the pronunciation of the Tonic Sol-fa 
syllables as given in the English and Italian manners. They 
had been invented because they were easy to sing and 
pronounce, but sung in the Italian manner they were far 
more pure than in the English. They should be repeated upon 
a single note as well as upon the notes of the scale, the note 
being carefully breathed and sustained and the syllables 
pronounced with very great distinctness. 

People who wanted to sing well must sing naturally. The 
singer must apply the same rules to singing that he would 
observe in elocution. Thus, the same _ considerations 
would apply to a stanza of poetry as to the delivery of the 
Sol-fa syllables. The first verse of Gray’s ‘Elegy,’ recited on 
amonotone, might be carefully practised as a study, every 
word being brought out with equal clearness, strength, and 
purity. It must be taken for granted that scientific breathing 
was an indispensable aid towards this, and that neither 
vowel formation nor enunciation could be properly effected 
with a stiff jaw. The essential point was that everything 
should be accomplished without effort. The lecturer gave 
many examples of words that required to be modified in 
singing in order to make them sound the same as when heard 
in speech. He pointed out the dangers of over-accentuation 
and a too literal sound or long vowel in final syllables, as for 
example in words like ‘nature,’ ‘curtain,’ ‘fountain,’ 
‘garden,’ and so forth. The effect was disagreeable and bad 
if they were sung as ‘naytewer,’ ‘curtayn,’ ‘gardenn,’ 
&c. The English language was prolific in short vowels, 
and it was highly important to study how to pronounce 
them correctly and harmoniously. 

The singer must command perfect mobility of the muscles 
of the face. The Americans cultivated this in chewing, but 
repressed it in singing. Their ‘nasality,’ however, wasa help 
when they sang. American soprano voices on the average 
were astonishingly fine. The consonant v was often 
suggested only by its absence, and ¢/ was also often left out. 
That showed that in singing there was need for what to the 
singer appeared to be excess of enunciatory action. 

Often the singer had to enunciate words with great swift- 
ness, and here the audience should suffer no disadvantage. 
Throaty singers were only too numerous. Choirboys and 
curates might often adopt a throaty manner of singing 
without serious protest, but it could not be tolerated in the 
trained artist. The pinched, tight, muscular method of 
the speaker in church was adopted to make his words carry 
through the large building, and a dark, sombre tone was 
developed which Nature never intended. Our national 
training in that matter ought to undergoa revolution. How 
much colour should be put into the voice ?—that was the 

question. A whole gallery of black-and-white pictures 
produced a sense of monotony. The variety and beauty of 
artistic singing depended on the mixing of the colours. Like 
the painter, the singer must study the effect of colour. The 
indistinctness of some singers was dye to their deep or 





throaty production. If the English language were more 
carefully pronounced, it would be found to be second to 
none as a medium for the singer. In the cgurse of his 
remarks Mr. Klein quoted from his new edition of Manuel 
Garcia’s ‘ Hints on singing.’ 

Mr. F. C. Field-Hyde was in the chair and, as a singing 
teacher, concurred with Mr. Klein in his experience of the 
want of care in pronunciation shown by many English 
singers. 


At this juncture it will be of interest to record that Mr. 
Herman Klein is a native of Norwich. He represents the 
Belle Alliance, for he is of Russian descent on the paternal 
side and French on the maternal. His father (a professor of 
languages at King Edward VI. Grammar School, Norwich, 
under the Rev. Augustus Jessopp) was born in the Baltic 
Provinces, and migrated to England in the fifties. He 
became a naturalised British subject, and was among the 
first of the East Anglians to enrol as a volunteer when that 
force was organized. He took up his residence in London 
in 1866. Herman Klein’s mother was also born at Norwich. 
Her father had been a native of Lunéville, in Alsace, but 
came to this country when a youth, and, after being 
naturalised, went to live at Norwich, of which city one of 
his great-grandsons, Mr. Arthur Samuel, was last year the 
Lord Mayor. 


COLLEGES AND SINGERS: 
MR. BEECHAM AS_ -ESOP. 


Mr. Thomas Beecham has been saying some strong things 
about the output of the chief colleges and academies of the 
country, more especially as regards singers. It was an added 
piquancy that his first onslaught was made in the course of 
a speech delivered at the annual meeting of the Royal 
Manchester College of Music, held at Manchester on 
December 4. He expressed his gratification that a miracle 
achieved by the War had been the expulsion of the accom- 
plished foreigner. He then stated his conviction that 
England had better composers than the Continent, and 
having thus applied a flattering unction to the souls of his 
audience (which included the Lord Mayor and a distinguished 
company), he proceeded to consider ‘ the hopeless and tragic 
subject of singing.’ Out of all the singers in England to-day 
he would have the greatest difficulty in getting together a 
second-rate opera company. The Paris Conservatoire could 
produce magnificently-trained singers, but in this country there 
was only one artist he knew of who could walk on the stage 
with any grace, and only one (it was not made clear whether 
it was the same vara avis) of whose singing a word could be 
heard. Dilettantism, lethargy, and amateurism had been 
the curse of art in this country. Mr. Beecham censored the 
name of the One ; so, fortunately, five hundred or so singers 
will be able to breathe freely and, judging from our experience 
behind the scenes, will probably all fully agree with the 
speaker. 

A hot discussion followed in the J/anchester Guardian. 
An able letter from Mr. Stanley Withers, the Registrar of 
the Manchester College, was the first contribution, and 
others followed from Mr. William Eller (a member of the 
College Council) and Miss Edith Robinson ; and, ‘ further 
South,’ Mr. Henry Coates wrote an ‘open letter’ to 
Mr. Beecham in the Daz/y Chronicle, in which he expressed 
general agreement with Mr. Beecham’s views. This led to 
a long letter from Mr. Beecham, which appeared in 
the Guardianz on December 16. It was a more carefully 
reasoned statement of the writer's views than was the 
speech. After severely denouncing commercialism (which, 
of course, he might also have described as bread and butter), 
he said that never was talent more eagerly demanded, never 
efficiency and individuality more strenuously looked for than 
now, and never were the (commercial ?) rewards of merit so 
magnificent as they were to-day. The public was hungering 
for first-class singers—witness its rapture when it hailed 
anyone who had the smallest touch of genius. All over the 
country musical organizations, festival committees, &c., were 
scanning the horizon for signs of marked ability, and the sober 
truth was that there never was a time when the demand for the 
first-rate was so great and the supply so limited. Then he 
went on to say that he was concerned in the performance of 
a work by Mr. Frederick Delius which would be given at 
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the Hallé Concerts in March. He stated his unbelief that 
the Manchester College had within the last few years turned 
out a single student who could do justice to such a work, 
and he challenged the College to produce one. He was 
authorized by the Hallé Concerts Committee to say that if any 
young baritone could satisfy Mr. Delius that he could com- 
petently sing the réle in the work (which bad frequently been 
performed in Germany) he would be engaged for the concert. 
The competition would be confined to students of the College 
during the last ten years. A letter from Mr. Delius stated 
that it would be easy to find in Germany twenty or thirty 
baritones able to give a good account of themselves in this 
work. The College authorities announced that they hoped the 
challenge would be taken up. Elsewhere Mr. Beecham 
hinted at the possibility of his instituting a new Conservatoire 
to meet the needs of the musical situation. 

We may indulge the hope that this stir may result in some 
useful developments. Although Mr. Beecham included 
concert singers in his survey he had, we believe, opera 
mainly in his mind. Whether the fully-equipped and 
subsidised opera house would give birth to operas and 
opera singers, or whether composers of genius and great 
performers would create the opera house, is as difficult a 
question to settle as that of the chicken and the egg. But it 
may be hoped that one of the results of the War will be the 
evolution of both phenomena. 


BELGIAN MUSIC IN LONDON. 


(TRANSLATED FROM A NOTICE BY FRANZ HELLERS.) 
An interesting afternoon’s music was given on Thursday, 
December 10, at the residence of Sir Edward Elgar, a 
composer well known in Belgium, whose works we have 
often applauded at our concerts over there. It was an after- 
noon of art, sincere and full of life, in which some of our 
best musicians took part before a discriminating audience. 


The music performed was all Belgian, of recent date 
and of the most modern type. To some hearers it was 
a new experience. The first piece was a Quartet for 


pianoforte and strings, by Jeseph Jongen, a composer of 
the first rank, which has already been heard once or 
twice in England. It had the advantage of a faultless 
performance, which did justice to its great merits. The 
music shows inventive power and variety, ranging from 
light fancy to impressive depth ; it is music that will last, 
and must be often heard, music full of spirit and refinement, 
now melancholy, now fiery, an expression of life strongly 
felt and well realised. The composer was at the pianoforte, 
and was well supported by the string players, MM. Desire 
de Fauw, E. la Prade, and Léon Renland. 

A number of songs followed ; ‘ La Ronde,’ by Guillaume 
Lekeu, César Franck’s ‘ Panis Angelicus,’ and a very effective 
setting by Desiré Fauw of Mallarme’s fine poem, 
* Te Sonneur’ : 


de 


Cependant que la cloche éveille sa voix claire 


A lair pur et limpide et profond du matin. 

This song, accompanied by string quartet, is sombre and 
grandiose in style, like the words, which describe the 
despair of the bell-ringer who, unable to realise his ideal, 
calls on death to deliver him. Irreproachable in style, and 
of undeniable beauty, it was admirably sung by Madame 
Marie-Anne Weber Delacre, whose clear and flexible voice 
and impressive diction quite captured her hearers. 

The dominating feature of the programme was a fine 
Sonata for violin and pianoforte by Guillaume Lekeu, a 
composer of Liege, snatched prematurely from the art over 
which he already showed such mastery. The tender and 
passionate beauty of this Sonata received full justice in the 
hands of M. and Madame de Fauw. It is a good example 
of the school of César Franck. 

The concert ended with a string of Belgian Folk-songs, 
some sad, some gay, whose simple charm and _ natural 
straightforwardness won much applause. The spirit of these 
was rightly rendered by Madame Delacre and a choir of 
amateurs. Altogether an interesting concert, crowned with 
marked success for composers and performers alike. 


THE MODERN FLEMISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

At the meeting of the Musical Association held on 
December 1, M. Prosper Verheyden, of Antwerp. read a paper 
(in English) on the above subject, in the course of which he 
dealt very largely with the influence exerted by Peter Benoit 
on the renaissance of Flemish music. At the time of the 
establishment of the present kingdom of Belgium in 1830 the 
Flemings laboured under many disadvantages as compared 
with the Walloons. The Flemish tongue was despised, and 
the control of the state was seized by the Walloons, 
but in 1834 began a long struggle for equal rights and 
intellectual well-being. The promoters of the movement 
recognised the great help and power of song, and amongst 
the composers of an early time were Miry, Gevaert, Van 
Herzele, and Wytsman, who wrote cantatas and music of a 
light character. Gevaert in particular of these, by his 
ability, influenced the general advance of musical art in 
Flanders. 

It was, however, Peter Benoit who devoted himself to 
inculcating the development of a school of national musical 
art. By his many works of striking merit, by his example, by 
his zealous work as an organizer, by his spoken and written 
word, he strove to persuade his fellow-countrymen of the truth 
that Flanders could win its own independent place only by 
developing and improving its own characteristic features. It 
was a truth not universally recognised fifty years ago, though 
it was a principle that governed the work of such composers 
as Grieg, Smetana, Fibich, Dvorik, &c. In 1866 the 
production of Benoit’s Oratorio ‘Lucifer’ won for its 
composer an immediate and enduring reputation, and in 
1867 he became the Director of the Antwerp School of 
Music. Here he was enabled to put into practice his views 
on artistic education, and thus to watch over and influence 
the growth of the Flemish school. 

Benoit was not an opera composer, his only work of that 
| type being ‘ Isa,’ a small and early production, portions of 
| which, however, were still frequently performed on the concert 
platform. He wrote incidental music to two dramas which 
; were produced in 1875 and 1876, respectively, at a lyric 
theatre he established. In 1893 further progress was made 
with a performance of ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ which was followed 
by the production of many other foreign masterpieces, given 
in Flemish, and thus the public of Flanders had been enabled 
to appreciate a large number of works with which it was 
previously unacquainted. Gradually the Flemish people 
became conscious that it possessed a number of excellent 
musicians and composers who had profited by the example 
and teaching of Benoit. An opera by Jan Blockx was 
produced in 1896 with such success that at Antwerp alone it 
was performed a hundred times in the course of six years, 
while it was also given many times in Belgium, France, and 
Germany. Blockx was in the highest degree original and 
national, a lesson he had imbibed from Benoit. Some twenty 
other Flemish composers had also had works produced. 
If these were not all masterpieces, it could at any rate 
be said that they conduced to the progress of the national 
art. Amongst Flemish composers of to-day, August de 
Boeck deservedly occupied a very high position, but beyond 
all doubt the very first place belonged of right to 
Paul Gilson, a Fleming by birth, whose most important 
works had been composed to Flemish poems. 

For the last seven years there had been a most luxurious 
Opera House at Antwerp, possessing everything required by 
a modern and up-to-date institution. The City not only 
provided the building, but voted subsidies, and the people of 
Antwerp and of Flanders were thus able to enjoy at a very 
small cost well-performed works by the best foreign 
composers as well as by native composers. It might truly 
be said that the results of the last twenty years’ endeavour 
were a guarantee of what might be expected in the future. 





The following awards have been made at the Royal 
Academy of Music: Battison Haynes Prize (composition) 
to Adolph Hallis (of Port Elizabeth, S. Africa); Hine 
Prize (composition) to Dorothy Howell ; Rutson Memorial 
Prize (for sopranos) to Mabel James; Sainton-Dolby Prize 
(singing) to Zée K6rner (of Christ Church, New Zealand) ; 
Philip L. Agnew Prize (pianoforte) to Adolph Hallis; 
Potter Exhibition (pianoforte) to Katharine Hogg; 





Fred Walker Prize (singing) to Elsie Gough. 
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ORGAN POSTS IN CANADA: AN 


UNPROFESSIONAL OPINION. 
By WILLIAM Q. PHILLIPS. 


‘Look after him a bit, will you?’ asked my partner, who 
was himself going away for a month, ‘they are awfully 
decent people, and were very civil to me when I was in 
London.’ With this he threw over a letter stating that 
‘Our Mr. Algernon Ramsden is sailing for Canada, per 
s.s. Victorian, and expects to have the pleasure of calling 
on you about the 25th inst.” So when in due course his card 
came in I put aside other work and gave him immediate 
attention. Turncliffe & Ramsden, I knew, had been a 
firm for at least four generations, and enjoyed an extensive 
foreign and domestic trade ; probably they were opulent— 

ertainly much respected and influential. This was the first 
time 1 remembered their sending a man to Canada ; but I 
had noticed that they no longer committed the atrocity of 
addressing letters to ‘Canada, U.S.A.,’ which is not only 
inaccurate but undiplomatic. Canadians do not like the 
suggestion that they belong to the United States of America. 

But to return to Mr. Algernon Ramsden: one could see 
the effect of a century of family comfort in the well-knit, 
well-groomed young fellow of easy manners, who probably 
regarded business chiefly as a good thing to provide an income, 
and give one a chance to exercise a little authority ; always 
remembering that there are other things in life,—which is a 
sane and wholesome doctrine for those who can afford it. 
Knowing my man, or rather his class, I encouraged him to 
talk about his trip. 

Montreal had been kind to him, he said, especially after it 
was discovered he spoke French. The trip up the Gulf— 
the junction of ocean and inland navigation—the number 
and size of the churches—all these he mentioned without in 
any way lugging them into the conversation ; and it seemed 
quite the thing that he should speak of the excellent placing 
of the fine organ in Notre Dame, and the impressive effect 
of a Bach fugue as heard from the ground floor. If a Yankee 
‘drummer’ had talked to me like this I should have thought 
him daft. Eventually, of course, Ramsden got me to 
promise to look over his new samples, and when business 
had been concluded preferred a small request. A relation in 
England, who was an organist, proposed to come to Canada. 
Toronto had been mentioned as a likely centre to afford him 
professional employment ; what did I think, or could I put 
him in the way of reliable information ? 

‘Not in my line,’ I said, ‘ I have just a nodding acquaintance 
with our organist—think he is an Englishman who has done 
very well here. But perhaps I can put you in the way. 
Anything to do to-night ?’ 

Accordingly, in the evening I took him for a run in my 
car, and just before the long, warm twilight faded, stopped at 
the tasteful bungalow of my friend, Billy Barron, amateur of 
church music and several other things, in time to discover 
Billy himself busy drenching his flower-beds and lawn with 
our highly-nutritious city water. He hailed me cheerfully, 
and upon my presenting Kamsden, dexterously shook hands 
without in any way interrupiing his labours. He would have 
acted in exactly the same way if I had been presenting him to 
King George V.—at least I think so! Put it appeared that he 
and Ramsden were well met, for they were soon deep in the 
discussion of a new variety of cannas and the best way of 
growing sweet peas. When darkness put a stop to the feeble 
imitation of J. Pluvius there was an adjournment to the 
verandah for a smoke, Ramsden producing a typical bull-dog 
pipe, which he preferred to a cigar, and lighting up with great 
satisfaction. Then he unfolded his subject. 

‘An English organist,’ repeated Billy doubtfully, ‘ well 
now, can he play? That is—oh, you know what I mean—is 
he a first-class performer and good with a choir?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Ramsden, ‘ decidedly a good executant, and 
quite successful with a choir. Of course, I am giving you my 
own opinion.’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ said Biliy, shifting uneasily in his seat, 
‘but it’s a serious thing to advise a man to break up his 
connections and come to a new country. How old is he?’ 

‘Under thirty, I should say ; single—at present.’ 

Billy nodded encouragingly. ‘‘ That’s good,’ he said, ‘and 
I'll tell you why. Canada is a big country, that runs into 
long distances, as you know. A young man coming here to 
look for a berth as organist might have to do a lot of travelling 












to get a good opening. He would need to be foot-free and 
without encumbrance. Also, some private means, at least 
enough for a few months, unless he would engage in other 
employment while looking around.’ 

‘Yes, I see,’ replied Ramsden, ‘and now can you give 
me any idea of what he might expect—under favourable 
circumstances ?’ 

‘ Why, it all depends on the man himself. For instance, 
is he used to a good mixed choir? Some of our best 
appointments are with the Methodists and Presbyterians, 
who have mixed choirs as a matter of course. Very good 
choirs, too, composed of well-educated people, who must be 
treated with tact and civility. They would be quick to 
discover a duffer, but toa capable man--one whose musician- 
ship was attractive—they would give loyal support. It is 
not at all the same thing as handling a choir of boys.’ 

* I can understand that,’ said Ramsden, ‘ but go on.’ 

Billy wriggled uneasily. What he wanted to say was, 
‘There is not a bit of use a man coming out here who has 
been a failure in England or anywhere else,’ but this was 
obviously not the way to put it. 

‘I suppose he could pass a decent exam. ?’ he inquired. 

*He is an L.R.A.M. and an A.R.C.O.’ said Kamsden, 
smiling, ‘and used to conducting a small choral society. 
His best subjects are the organ and composition. Can 
blow a horn, on occasion, I believe.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right,’ remarked Billy, with evident 
signs of relief. ‘Not that we pay much attention to 
alphabetical decorations, but they indicate that a man can 
at least read music, and play a hymn-tune. Do you know, 
there have been alleged English organists among us who 
could do neither—properly ?_ On the other hand, reputable 
graduates, blessed with common-sense, and not too old to be 
adaptable, get along very well. 

‘You'll hardly believe it,’ he continued, ‘but I have met 
queer specimens, usually of the Micawber type—not even 
decent amateurs—but with a fixed idea that anything will do 
for the Colonies. That is a great mistake so far as music is 
concerned ; our local standards are rather high. I suppose 
you have heard of the Mendelssohn Choir? Yes? But I 
was going to say—a few years ago, when I came here from 
a small town, where I dabbled in choir-work, I was appealed 
to by the Rev. Hollingsworth to help in an emergency. He 
had an organist, just out from England (he said) and claiming 
to have great experience ; but he could not get along with 
the choir at all. Would I take charge for a few weeks ? 

‘I refused at first, knowing it would be a thankless job, 
but Hollingsworth was a decent fellow, an old acquaintance, 
and at last I promised to do what I could, until he could 
make better arrangements. 

‘Just as I expected, I found things generally run down, 
and all the music we could attempt for the next Sunday was 
of the simplest. The new organist, Simmons by name, was 
a rough-looking individual, with the hands and manners of 
a labourer. His playing of the vestry harmonium was 
slipshod, but you can’t judge by that sort of thing. 

‘On the Sunday I discovered that the church organ was 
horribly out of tune, and at first supposed that Simmons’s 
peculiar style of playing was intended to make the best of 
things. In giving out a tune or chant he produced an 
inarticulate wail, beginning and ending with the swell closed, 
and with a humped-up crescendo in the middle. With the 
music before one it was possible to identify the sound with 
the notes—in spots—but as an intimation of what was to be 
sung, to those who did not know, it was vague—very vague ! 
So were all the accompaniments; time and tune were 
uncertain, there were amazing experiments with the stops, 
and the result was a queer discordant background which the 
singers wisely ignored. Not content with the score, our 
organist embellished as many chords as possible with 
sevenths and ninths, not taking the slightest trouble to 
resolve them. His pedalling was of the hit and miss variety, 
and altogether ad /zbztum. 

‘ Needless to say I didn’t like his playing at all, but it was 
not for a week or two that I made up my mind to the simple 
explanation that Simmons was grossly incompetent. His 
voluntaries were nearly all improvised, that is, the most 
aimless, dreary vamping you can imagine. His fingers 





simply ‘‘ wandered idly over the noisy keys”—the swell 
pumping so persistently that he might have hitched it to the 
bellows ! 
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*I took occasion to look over a few sheets of music he 
had brought to church, and found scraps from elementary 
works for the piano—the sort of thing that a ten-year-old girl 
might play—and about half a dozen of the shortest and 
easiest pieces by Batiste. This was the only organ music I 
ever heard him attempt. On one occasion, however, he 
asked for a copy of the ‘‘ Messiah,” as he proposed to perform 
the ‘* Hallelujah Chorus.” You never heard such a row ! He 
could play only the easiest parts, and these he mangled over 
and over again, concluding with a flourish of his own. 
** Grand, wasn’t it?” he asked me afterwards. The absurdity 
of the whole thing was that he took himself seriously, and 
was quite huffy because his playing was not appreciated. 

‘Simmons soon got to be beyond a joke. The members 
of the choir spoke their minds, and there were complaints 
from the congregation. He and I did not pull together, 
because he was jealous of my being there at all, and anyway 
I queered myself with the fellow by remarking that the 
church organ was all out of tune, only to be told he had just 
finished tuning it—quite a versatile genius! It was discovered 
afterwards that he had done a lot of damage to the pipes, 
some of which looked as though he had been operating with 
an axe. 

‘I told the parson that his English organist was an 
impostor, whereat the good man was grieved and surprised. 
**The poor fellow has a wife and family,” he said, ‘and I 
should be sorry to turn him off; besides, he claims to have 
had a great deal of experience, and at least knows the service.” 
Simmons was a voluble and plausible talker, when it suited him, 
and had got on the soft side of the parson, who knew nothing 
of music, and was otherwise what we call an ‘‘ easy mark ” in 
this country. I told him that Simmons ought to be at work 
with a pick and shovel instead of masquerading as an organist. 
At the best he was an undisciplined, half-baked amateur, who 
could barely read music. I had discovered that he played 
mostly by ear, and he probably never had a lesson in his life. 
But the parson was very loth to act, and after all Simmons 
saved him the trouble. 


‘More than once he had come to the church smelling 
strongly of whisky, and on the last Sunday night when we 
were favoured with his services he was plainly tipsy. How he 
pulled through the first part of the service I don’t know, but 
his playing was not much worse than usual. In sermon-time 
he went fast asleep, and not responding to a gentle shake, I 
deemed it best to let him alone, and finished the service 
myself. When the people had gone we roused him up—very 
nasty and quarrelsome he was, and I was glad that a police- 
man off duty, a member of the choir, undertook to see him 
home. That was evidently the beginning of a spree. A day 
or two afterwards he was arrested in the street, drunk and 
disorderly, and got thirty days of durance vile. Hollingsworth, 
the parson, like the good man he was, looked after Simmons’s 
wife and children, and got the fellow a job afterwards, which 
he soon lost because he would neither work honestly nor 
keep sober. 

‘Now I don’t suppose, for a moment, that he was in any 
sense a sample of the genus English organist—nothing 
but an impostor: in fact, who had taken advantage of 
Hollingsworth’s good nature and credulity—the very last type 
of man we want in Canada in any capacity. But perhaps 
I must apologise for dragging him into the conversation, for 
you will be thinking it an insinuation : 


‘Oh, not at all,’ said Ramsden, laughing. ‘ No offence 
meant, I’m sure, and none taken. Rather good story, and 
I happen to know where I can retail it with good effect 
when I get back home.’ 


‘Well,’ resumed Billy, ‘about your friend: if he comes 
here I can at least introduce him to some members of the 
profession, and in the summer I might get him an opportunity 
to supply—to show his mettle. But I won't make any rash 
promises, and—er—you might intimate to him that we are 
not exactly savages.’ 

* Certainly,’ said Ramsden. 

‘ And now to answer your question about possible earnings. 
At St. Luke’s, where I attend, which is a typical parish 
church, we pay six hundred dollars a year—call it £120. 
Not enough for a man to live on if he is married and keeping 
house, but our organist has other employment, so that 








altogether he makes a good living. At that big Methodist 
church across the street the organist gets twelve hundred 
dollars, and makes as much more teaching vocal music, which 
is his speciality. Besides, he has odds and ends, lecturing at 
the University for example, for he is a man of culture, an 
Oxford graduate, and well regarded personally. Of course, 
he did not build up his connection in a month, or even 
a year. 

‘In a country town, where it is often easier for a new-comer 
to get a start, an organist with the indispensable qualification 
of choirmaster will get from £50 to £100, English, and make 
as much more teaching if he is a good teacher, who can 
prepare his pupils for the local exams. of the University 
and Conservatories. If not, he will need other employment, 
which he may accept without any loss of caste. In this 
country, an organist is not necessarily and ex officto a gentle. 
man or a menial, but exactly what he makes himself, socially 
and professionally. 





London Concerts. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
A performance of Christmas Carols and Patriotic Music 
drew a large audience on Saturday afternoon, December 19. 
No doubt it was difficult to construct a scheme the 


| jangling keynotes of which were severally ‘Peace and 


goodwill to all men’ and warlike sentiments. ‘ The Cradle 
of Christ,’ a Christmas Cantata by Sir Frederick Bridge, 
was one of the most important and interesting features 
of the programme. The carols selected included some 
old favourites, and a new Festival Carol, ‘Ring out, 
wild bells’ composed by Percy Fletcher for choir, 
orchestra, and organ. This new work was a great 
success. A selection from Sir Hubert Parry’s Cantata * War 
and Peace,’ conducted by the composer, was a great 
feature of the second part of the programme. Another 
item that was well received was the chorus ‘ The comrades 
song of hope’ (Adolphe Adam), accompaniments to which 
had been scored effectively by Percy Fletcher. The soloists 
were Miss Emily Shepherd, Madame Kirkby Lunn, Mr. Alfred 
Heather, and Mr. Frederick Ranalow, and Mr. H. L. Balfour 
presided at the organ. Sir Frederick Bridge conducted. 


LONDON CHORAL SOCIETY. 

This Society is helping bravely to keep music going. On 
December 9, with the assistance of attractive resources, it 
gave a popular concert at Queen’s Hall for the benefit of 
Princess Mary’s Fund. Miss Carrie Tubb and Miss Gwladys 
Roberts were the soloists. The National Hymns of the 
Allies and ‘ It comes from the misty ages’ (the last chorus of 
Elgar’s ‘The Banner of St. George’) brought out the power 
of the choir, which as usual was conducted by Mr. Arthur 
Fagge. Nothing gave more pleasure than the performance 
of a Fantasia on ‘Tipperary,’ played by the Coldstream 
Guards Band under Captain Rogan. The well-known 
humorous potentialities of the bassoon were admirably 
exploited. 


THE ORIANA MADRIGAL SOCIETY. 

The annual concert of Christmas music given by this choir 
on Tuesday, December 15, at the Westminster Cathedral Hall, 
was as usual a feast of good things. The conductor is surely 
a past-master in the art of drawing up programmes of 
beautiful and unhackneyed items. The music on the occasion 
under notice was chosen from a wide field. All was English, 
save Bach’s fine cantata ‘The Sages of Sheba.’ Among 
the ancients were represented Gibbons, Dering, and Byrde, 
and the moderns included Von Holst, Norman O’Neill, 
Rutland Boughton, and Vaughan Williams. Although the 
choir was smaller than usual, there was no falling short of 
the high standard of excellence we have come to look for. 
Mr. C. Kennedy Scott acted as conductor and accompanist. 
There was a large audience. 
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thodist LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. exhibition of brilliance and expressive power. The programme 
undred The War has had a disastrous influence on music, but it is | further included Beethoven’s ‘Coriolanus’ Overture and 
» which also responsible for some compensations. The barring of the | Debussy’s Nocturne ‘ Fétes.’ { 
ring at § alien enemy has laid bare the fact that we have amongst us —_——— 1a} 
ure, an British executants of the first rank who have not hitherto had ~HESTRAL CONCERTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE i 
course, § their fair chance owing to the infatuation of so many concert- peor tee Aggro scale ty eo i) 
r even B goers for foreign names. The large audience that assembled The second of this excellent series took place at -Lolian | 
at the concert given by this Orchestra on November 23| Hall on November 21, Miss Gwynne Kimpton being as 
-coméer — was astonished at the outstanding ability displayed by Mr. usual the conductor and Mr. Stewart Macpherson the 
fication Albert Sammons in his memorable performance of Elgar's | lecturer. His preliminary address was on the subject of 
d make § Yjolin concerto. Rarely has an instrumental executant | Mozart’s orchestra, and little solos on the various wind 
ho can B& earned such a tribute as was almost excitedly bestowed on | instruments were given by way of illustration. Miss Irene 
versity § this occasion. Mr. Sammons did not show merely adequate Scharrer gave Schumann's Pianoforte concerto and Miss 
yment, technical skill ; it was his interpretation that moved his Doris Montrave sang. The concert was one of the best 
In this B iisteners. His reading was suffused with the individuality of |‘hat Miss Kimpton has given. On December 5 the 
gentle- js temperament, and he revealed new beauties in the work. | SYmphony was Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral.’ The soloists were 
‘ocially "Elsewhere in our issue (p. 23) we give Mr. Sammons’s| Miss Fanny Davies, who gave Schumann's ‘Introduction 
portrait and a short account of his career. The programme and Allegro, and Miss Florence Giles, who sang two of 
of the concert included Schumann’s ‘ Manfred Overture,’ | Elgar's * Sea-songs. 
——— Beethoven’s second Symphony, and Moaart’s delightful 



































































Serenade in C—which the conductor, M. Vassili Savonov, CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
from the time of his first coming to this country has almost} Beethoven’s Pianoforte trio in C minor was played for the 
made his own. Classical Society at Bechstein Hall on November 25 by 


The fourth concert of the season, given on December 7,| Miss Adila d’Aranyi, Miss Rebecca Clarke, and Miss 
derived special interest from the reappearance of M.| Guilhermina Suggia. Miss Jelly d’Aranyi joined her sister 
Henri Verbrugghen, the Belgian conductor, and the first | in Spohr’s Duo in A minor for two violins, and the vocalist 
performance of Sir Edward Elgar’s orchestral piece | of the concert was Mr. Frederic Austin. 
associated with the poem, ‘Chantons, Belges, chantons,’ On December 2 Haydn’s Quartet in F sharp minor (Op. 50, 


Musi - : ' - “ 
hee 7. written by M. d’Emile Cammaerts, and on this occasion | No. 4) and Beethoven's posthumous Quartet in B flat were 
re the & ‘cited with extraordinary intensity of feeling by the poet’s| played by the English String Quartet. Miss Myra Hess 


and wife, Madame Tita Brand. The poem recalls the woes of played Schumann’s Pianoforte sonata in G minor. 
Cradle & the Belgian nation, and breathes vengeance on their} The London String Quartet took part in the concert of 
brutal aggressors. The music is entitled ‘Carillon,’ and is} December 9. It was heard in Beethoven’s E flat major 


3rid 

anal founded upon a descending tetrachord which is repeated | Quartet and, with Mr. Charles Draper, in Mozart’s A major 
~ some — 255 times, mostly as a ground bass. As all the movements | Clarinet quintet. oh 

x out, — we in triple time, the four notes of the theme are presented| At £olian Hall, on December 3, the London String 
choir, & With every possible variety of accent. Except for a few} Quartet exercised its great powers with exceptionally 





great thrillingly solemn bars, the music comes only between the | attractive results upon a programme made up of Quartets by 
War & Verses of the poem. Although the music, theoretically, is} Glazounov (Op. 26, in G) and Dr. Ethel Smyth (in 
in the shackles of a contrapuntal device, it flows with] E minor), and Schubert’s Quintet in C (Op. 163), in which 


reat : : 
A conspicuous freedom. The orchestration is brilliant, and| Mr. Cedric Sharpe was the second violoncellist. The 
nrades | the welcome ‘Elgar touch’ is always evident. The| playing was throughout of the highest standard, and held 


which @ Combined work of poet, composer (who conducted), and| the attention of a large audience. It was interesting to 
soloists @ ‘citer was received with almost frenzied enthusiasm by a] resume acquaintance with the Quartet of Dr. Smyth, a 
Alfred @ 'atge audience. The programme also included Beethoven's | work of characteristic strength and crowded with individual 
‘Egmont’ Overture and his seventh Symphony, and Bach’s | ideas. 


Balfour . a . : : 
: ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto in G. Mr. Arthur Rubinstein ae ek ream 
gave a notable performance of Brahms’s Pianoforte concerto ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
in B flat. M. Verbrugghen fully maintained his reputation] The programme of the chamber concert given by the 
as conductor. Royal Academy of Music at the Duke’s Hall on 
The ‘Carillon’ was repeated with equal success at the | November 25 was largely drawn from the compositions of 
On & concert given by the London Symphony Orchestra on | Academy students, past and present. It included movements 


ces, It B December 17, again with Madame Tita Brand as| from J. B. McEwen’s String quartet in A minor; the 
nefit of B reciter and Sir Edward Elgar as conductor. The remainder | first Movement from B. J. Dale’s Pianoforte sonata in 
wladys B of the programme was conducted by M. Savonov. | D minor ; Hood’s ‘Queen Mab,’ with Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s 
of the § Wishnegradski’s second Symphony earned _ respectful | incidental music; three pieces for violin by Miss Bessie 
orus of B attention, although no great enthusiasm, as its inspiration] Kiek ; and three Preludes for pianoforte by Miss Morfydd 
powel & does not run high. M. Meytschik played Scriabin’s F sharp | Owen. Beethoven’s String quartet in F (Op. 135) was also 
Arthur § minor Pianoforte concerto with feeling for the Chopinesque | jin the programme. 

mance § charm of the composer’s early manner. Tchaikovsky’s| The Royal Academy of Music Orchestral concert tock 


~tream @ ‘ Manfred’ Symphony completed the programme. place under Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s direction at Queen's Hall on 
wore December 11. Sir Charles Stanford’s Variations on ‘ Down 
— among the dead men,’ for pianoforte, played by Miss Hilda 

QUEEN’S HALL SYMPHONY CONCERTS. Klein, and a clarinet Fantasy by Eric Grant, played by Mr. 


E a ) y ‘ é ar interest. 
On November 28 distinction was given to the programme i. }. Angeeis, were emeng he heme of pa | 
by the inclusion of Elgar’s first Symphony, a work that had cae 
s choir § a remarkable vogue for a time, but which has not been ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, — 
1 Hall, § frequently heard in recent seasons. This performance served| Ap admirable ‘costume recital’ of Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel 
surely § to confirm (the best opinion that the work is one of the|und Gretel,’ given at the Royal College of Music on 
nes of § noblest and most beautiful produced by the composer. | December 7, served to prove once more the enterprise and 
scasion § Sir Henry Wood conducted sympathetically. Brahms’s Violin | skill devoted to this side of the College students’ training. 
nglish, | concerto was the other important item. It was played very |The chief characters were played by Miss Ethel Toms 
Among § finely by Miss Lena Kontorovitsch. (Hansel), Miss Bessie Jones (Gretel), Miss Helen Davidson 
Byrde, At the Symphony Concert of December 12, Tchaikovsky’s | (the Mother), Mr. William Allen (the Father), and Miss 
"Neill, § ‘Pathetic’ Symphony was played, to the evident delight of | Etty Ferguson (the Witch). Sir Charles Stanford conducted. 
gh the § a large audience. The interpretation had all the fire that has| An orchestral concert was given by the College on 
hort of & always characterized Sir Henry Wood's reading of the | December 14, under Sir Charles Stanford’s direction. Miss 
9k for. work, and some new points of individuality. In Saint- | Maud Gold played Bruch’s D minor Concerto, Miss Margaret 
panist. § Saéns’s second Pianoforte concerto M. Benno Moiseivitsch | Champneys sang, and the orchestra gave two pieces by 
(wearing some Russian national costume) gave a remarkable | Herbert Howells, and Schumann’s second Symphony. 
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The Violin sonata in G of Alberic Magnard, a Belgian 
civilian who died in September at German hands, was 
chosen as the opening number of a concert given at 
Zolian Hall on November 24, in aid of the Belgian Relief 
Fund and British Red Cross Society. It was performed 
by M. Samuel Dashkin, a Polish violinist, accompanied 
by Mr. Walter Morse Rummel. The vocalists of the 
concert were Madame Marie-Anne Webber and M. 
Tony Magnus, both of Belgium, and Prof. Joseph Jongen 
accompanied. 


A concert with similar objects was given at A®clian Hall 
on December 1. The London String Quartet, Miss 
Agnes Nicholls, M. Arthur de Greef, the noted Belgian 
pianist, and Mr. Albert Sainmons, supplied an excellent 
programme, and gave efiect to it in the manner of front rank 
artists. 


The Band of the Royal Engineers, under Mr. Neville Flux, 
gave a concert at Queen’s Hall on November 25, the most 
interesting features of which were provided by the Misses 
May and Beatrice Harrison. The former played Lalo’s 
‘Symphonie Espagnole,’ and her sister the ‘ Rococo’ 
Variations of Tchaikovsky. The band played a Fantasia on 
extracts from Glinka’s * La vie pour le Tsar.’ 


A St. Andrew’s Day Scotch Festival and Patriotic Chorus 
took place at the Albert Hall on November 30, a number of 
well-known artists assisting. The ‘Boy Scouts’ Patrol,’ 
by Miss Henriette Murkens, given by fifty Scouts and 
the Band of the Scots Guards, proved highly popular. Mr. 
William Carter's Choir also took part. 


Mlle. Mania Seguel, assisted by M. Richard Brinkman, 
a Belgian violinist, and Madame Krasavina, a Russian 
vocalist, gave a concert at -Eolian Hall on December 2 in 
aid of the Belgian Relief Fund and the Three Arts Fund. 
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_A recital was given by Mr. Ben Whitman, an American 
violinist, at AZolian Hall on December 3. 

Mr. D. F. Tovey gave a recital of works by Chopin at 
‘Eolian Hall on December 4, devoting the proceeds to the 
Motor Ambulance Fund. 


A group of able Belgian musicians gave a_ successful 
concert at /Eolian Hall on December 9 in aid of the Belgian 
Red Cross Fund for the relief of wounded Belgian soldiers 
in England. 





| 

The programme of a concert given by Mr. George Freeman | 
at AZolian Hall on December 10 included a number of | 
compositions by Mr. F. Alford Armstrong, characterized by | 
refinement and graceful melody. ; 


The chief feature of the students’ concert given by the 
Guildhall School of Music on December 12 was the violin- | 
playing of Miss Margaret Harrison, a sister of the Misses | 
May and Beatrice Harrison. The orchestra gave Mozart's | 
* Figaro’ Overture and a Haydn Symphony under Mr. | 
Landon Ronald’s direction. 
Frank Idle, the Patriotic | 





Under the direction of Mr. 


Concerts given on Sz » evenings at Kinosway H: 1 “tare . : oni 
8 m Saturday evenings at Kingsway Hall have | amateur choral organization since he took over its training 


upheld their success and good standard. It is announced | 


that the series is to be continued into the spring. 


The series of Patriotic Concerts at the Crystal Palace on | 
Saturday evenings, under Mr. W. W. Hedgcock, is also to | 
be continued. The concerts take place in the theatre, and 
various military bands and well-known soloists provide 
interesting programmes. 





M. Savonov, assisted by M. Michael Doré (violin), | 
M. Emile Dorhaerd (violoncello), and some members of | 
the London Symphony Orchestra, gave an_ interesting 
chamber concert at Bechstein Hall on December 14, the 
programme including Beethoven’s Septet and Tchaikovsky’s 
Trio in A minor. 





Two Russian concerts in aid of patriotic funds were given 
at Holian Hall on December 14, the artists being Miss Alys 
Bateman (vocalist), M. Mischa Violsky (violin), M. Parlovitz 
(pianoforte), and Mr. F. A. W. Docker (organ). 








Trinity College of Music gave an orchestral concert at 
Queen’s Hall on December 15, under the direction of Mr, 
Wilhelm Sachse. Elgar's first ‘ Wand of Youth’ Suite and 
Cowen’s Overture ‘The butterfly’s ball’ were the chief 
numbers in an excellent programme, which served to bring 
forward a large array of talent. 

Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch, assisted by his family and other 
able musicians, gave an interesting concert of Old Dances at 
the Art- Workers’ Hall on December 16. 








Suburban Concerts. 


The South-West Choral Society gave a concert at 
Battersea Town Hall on December 2 in aid of the Daily 
Telegraph Belgian Fund. Under the direction of Mr. 
Arthur Saunders, the choir gave a selection from ‘ Judas 
Maccabeeus’ in creditable style. Solos were given by Miss 
Maude Willby, Mr. Allen Engles, and Mr. Furness Williams 
(vocalists), and Mr. Nicholas Rivera, of the Brussels 
Conservatoire of Music. 

Mr. G. Day-Winter’s thirty-seventh annual concert took 
place at the Great Assembly Hall on November 16. iis 
choir gave Elgar’s ‘ The banner of St. George ’ and Bridge's 
‘ The flag of England’ with excellent effect. _The solo parts 
were taken by Miss Maude Willby and Mr. Joseph 
Farrington. 

Schumann’s ‘Paradise and the Peri’ and Elgar’s ‘The 
banner of St. George’ were performed with success by the 
Dulwich Philharmonic Society at Goldsmiths’ College on 
December 12, under the direction of Mr. Martin Klickmann. 
The solo parts were taken by Miss Maidstone-Camp) ell, 
Miss Dorice Cullerne, Miss Lysette Mostyn, Mr. Hany 
Turnpenney, and Mr. Humphrey Bishop. 


The good qualities of the Orpheus Choral Society were 
shown at the Hampstead Conservatoire, on December 15, 
in a selection of madrigals that were creditably sung under 
the direction of Mr. Claud Powell. A large part of the 
programme consisted of a vocal recital by Mr. John Coates, 
whose singing was all that was expected of so eminent an 
artist. 








Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


BIRMINGHAM. 

Most of the minor concerts given at Birmingham during 
December were in aid of the Belgian Refugees Fund, and 
these were plentiful. The Midland Musical Society 
inaugurated their season’s concert with an excellent all-round 
performance of ‘ Elijah,’ which always attracts the masses 
no matter how often it is given. Mr. A. J. Cotton has 
considerably raised the artistic standard of this old-established 


and conductorship some years ago, and each season show 
improvement in every direction, especially in the fine 
tone-quality of the choir and in the art of phrasing, as well as 
in vocal technique. Indeed, Mr. Cotton gave us at the Town 
Hall, on November 21, the finest and most poignant 
interpretation of ‘ Elijah’ yet attained under his beat. He 
was well served by the principal artists, who included 
Miss Annie Danks, Miss Florence England, Mr. Stanley 
Phillips, and Mr. Alfred Askey, the latter a new local bass 
who will make his mark. Mr. C. W. Perkins was the 
organist, and able assistance was rendered in the concerted 
numbers by Miss E. Joyce, Miss A. Sack, Mr. A. Cornwell, 
Mr. J. N. Greenacre, and Mr. C. Penson. 

The newly-formed Barfield Mixed Choir gave 2 
miscellaneous concert in the Town Hall on November 25, in 
aid of the Belgian Refugees Fund. The programme was of 8 
patriotic character, including the National Anthems o 
Belgium, France, Russia, and Great Britain. The main 
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cert at B feature was Stanford’s ‘Sea Songs,’ accompanied on the 
of Mr. pianoforte by Mr. Barfield. The soloist was Mr. Hamilton 
ite and — Harris, whose fine sonorous voice and impassioned singing 
> chief B created an excellent impression. The Choir has for 
> bring § trainer and conductor Mr. Joseph Lewis, and although it is 
early yet to form a decided opinion of its capabilities, it 
1 other —& however gave proof of being a finely balanced body of 
nces at | singers gifted with excellent voices. Miss Irene Scharrer, a 
favourite pianist in the Midlands, contributed several solos 
attractively. 
The twenty-sixth annual Scottish concert promoted by the 
—— ff Birmingham and Midland Scottish Society was held in the 
Town Hall, November 28, in the presence of an enormous 
audience, who encored nearly every item in a programme 
ven by the famous Glasgow Choir, conducted by 
r. A. J. Lancashire, which showed to great satisfaction 
ert at | what can be accomplished by small vocal forces if carefully 
Daily § and adequately trained. Mr. C. W. Perkins was the organist. 
f Mr, — The proceeds of this concert went to the Prince of Wales’s 
‘Judas Fund. , 
y Miss The second Harrison Concert of the current series was 
‘illiams — given in the Town Hall on November 23, the chief feature 
srussels | of attraction being the reappearance at these concerts of 
Miss Fanny Davies, who played a Beethoven Sonata and 
rt took | other, pieces with her customary artistic finish. The 
ke vocalists were Miss Ruth Vincent, Miss Edna Thornton, 
cident and Mr. John Coates. The solo violinist was Miss 
ridge’s ee : . 
© parts Marjorie Hayward (a newcomer here), and the accompanist 
Joseph Mr. R. J. Forbes. ; ; 
_— A concert of high standard was given in aid of the 
‘ Belgian Refugees Fund by our local pianist, Miss 
+ “The B Marjorie Sotham, and Miss Joan Willis (violoncello), at 
by the B Queen’s College on December 4. The solo violinist was 
ege 02 & Miss Gertrude Fuller, and the vocalist Mr. Frank Mullings. 
— The talented Birmingham boy pianist, Master Frank 
np'ell, B Stanley Shale, gave his second annual concert in the 
Harty & Temperance Hall on December 7, assisted by Miss Eva Rich, 
Mr. Arthur Jordan, Mr. Alfred Askey, and Mr. Wassell’s 
y were excellent Male-Voice Choir. His playing of a Beethoven 
yer 15, Sonata revealed poetical instinct and intellectual grasp of 
under & his subject. Mr. Wassell has every reason to be proud of 
of the & such a gifted pupil. 
Yoates, The Catterall String Quartet gave their second concert 
vent an & of the season in the New Gallery of the Royal Society of 
Artists on November 24, under the auspices of the 
Birmingham Chamber Concerts Society. The programme 
—_— ff was restricted to a performance of Schubert’s String quartet 
in A minor, Op. 29, Tchaikovsky’s String quartet in F major, 
Op. 22, and the first movement of the Double Concerto for 
violin and violoncello in A minor, Op. 102, the latter being 
interpreted by Mr. Catterall and Mr. Hock, with Mr. 
Clarence Raybould at the pianoforte. The Quartet played 
magnificently ; indeed, one may justly class them as one 
of the finest organizations of chamber music interpreters in 
this country. 
during The second Mossel Drawing-room Concert, held in the 
d, and ® Grosvenor Room, Grand Hotel, December 10, served to 
Society § introduce two new artists to Birmingham, Miss Myra Hess 
-round § (pianoforte) and Mr. Arnold Trowell (violoncello), who fully 
masses § upheld the reputations that preceded them. They were 
on has assisted by Mr. Frank Mullings. 
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The Birmingham Symphony Orchestra’s first concert of 
@ season was held in the Town Hall! on December 5, under 
fr. Julian Clifford’s conductorship. The feature of attraction 


e fine Jf was the second appearance here of the great Russian pianist 
well asf M. Sapellnikov, who played Chopin’s Concerto in E minor, 
Town Op. 11. His playing was a revelation, and created an 
jignant § enormous sensation. He also joined Mr. Julian Clifford in 
. He 4 performance of Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Theme and Variations on a 
cluded § Beethoven subject for two pianofortes.’ Nothing could have 
stanley § surpassed their playing in delicacy, finish, and unanimity. 






ul bass The Hon. Mrs. Clifford was the vocalist, and sang with 
as the much charm. The Orchestra confined their efforts to 
certed § popular items. 
nwell,§ The Birmingham Choral and Orchestral Association gave 
a successful patriotic concert in the Town Hall on 
ive af December 12, in aid of the local Belgian Refugees Fund. 
25, inf The programme contained a number of crchestral items, 
as of a part-songs for the choir (including the National Anthems of 
ms of the Allies), most impressively sung, in addition to songs 





main Contributed by Mr. Thomas Howell (baritone). Part-songs 





were also given by the Victoria Male-Voice Choir, under 
Mr. W. E. Robinson’s conductorship. Mr. Joseph H. Adams 
was the conductor-in-chief. 

A vocal and pianoforte recital was given in the large 
Lecture Theatre of the Midland Institute on December 12 


by Mr. Frank Mullings and Mr. Arthur Cooke, the 
proceeds being devoted to the War Refugees Fund and 
Free Studentships Fund of the School of Music. The 
accompanist was Mr. Anthony Bernard, the newly-appointed 
organist of the Edgbaston Oratory. The programme 
contained songs and pieces by Russian composers, also 
compositions by Mr. Anthony Bernard. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


The Symphony concerts have been continued with much 
success, and Mr. Dan Godfrey and the orchestra may 
congratulate themselves upon the consistently good work 
they have accomplished. Among the compositions of 
particular interest that have been received with favour we 
may cite Schumann’s D minor Symphony, Kopylov’s 
Scherzo (first performance at these concerts), and Havergal 
Brian’s ‘English Suite,’ the composer himself conducting 
(in khaki). The soloists were Mr. Arthur Shattuck, who 
presented for the first time here a very commendable 
Pianoforte concerto by G. F. Boyle, and played it with much 
taste, Miss Annie Godfrey (violin), Miss Lydia Stace (in 
Holbrooke’s Tone-poem for pianoforte and _ orchestra, 
‘ Gwyn-ap-Nudd’), and Mr. Anton Maaskov. 

Variety has been the keynote of the Monday ‘ Pops’ 
series, as the ensuing abstract of the leading details will 
show: November 16, ‘ Popular Overtures’ ; November 23, 
‘ National Rhapsodies’; November 30, ‘ Opera’ programme ; 
December 7, British Composers—* Molly on the Shore’ by 
Percy Grainger, ‘Suite Syrienne’ by Alfred Pratt, 
Variations on an old English Theme (for strings) by Ernest 
Austin, and Roger Quilter’s ‘ Three Shakespeare songs.’ At 
the concert on November 16 the scheme was adapted to 
include the Aria from Weber’s ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ ‘ Softly 
sighs,’ with which our principal local soprano, Miss Nora 
Read, won hearty applause, and the week following there 
were incorporated into the programme two movements from 
Grieg’s Sonata for violoncello and pianoforte, which were 
charmingly performed by two talented members of the 
Municipal Orchestra, Mr. H. Wolters and Mr. Montague 
Birch. 

The miscellaneous concerts, too, continue to prove that 
the absence of performers of certain nationalities incurs but 
little detriment to high artistic ideals). Madame Clara Butt’s 
hosts of admirers laid veritable siege to the Winter Gardens 
on November 21, her noble voice evoking unbounded 
enthusiasm. Yet another visit from the Russian Ballet is to 
be recorded, a pleasing new ballet, ‘ Fleurs d’Orange,’ being 
performed for the first time at Bournemouth. On 
November 25 a delightful pianoforte and song recital by 
Miss Myra Hess and Mr. J. Campbell McInnes was 
noteworthy for its appeal to the higher levels of criticism. 
A Beethoven recital, at which three of the master’s violin 
and pianoforte sonatas were presented, brought together 
Miss Helen Sealy and M. Vassili Savonov; the latter’s 
pianoforte playing was almost as great as his orchestral 
conducting. On December 5 Miss Marie Hall revealed 
her powers in Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Espagnole’ to the best 
advantage, and on the Wednesday following a recital by 
M. Arthur de Greef, the Belgian pianist, was full of interest, 
an excellent programme being brilliantly performed. The 
terminal concert of the Bournemouth School of Music (of 
which Mrs. Farnell-Watson and Mr. Hamilton Law are 
the directors) was given on December 11, when an exacting 
programme was carried out by the various vocal and instru- 
mental students in a most encouraging manner ; a new violin 
composition by one of the pupils, Frederick C. Senior, showed 
a nice feeling for melody, and was very favourably received. 

Last but not least, the Municipal Choir and Orchestra’s 
first combined concert of the season took place on December 1, 
Handel’s ‘Judas Maccabeus’ being the selected work. 
The choir sang with rare dash and vitality, and both 
Mr. Godfrey, who conducted, and Mr. Thomas J. Crawford, 
the new chorus-master, deserve much credit. Miss Carrie 
Tubb, Mr. Frank Mullings, and Mr. Thorpe Bates were 





the soloists. 
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BRISTOL AND DISTRICT. 


Owing to the buildings being required for the accommo- 
dation of troops, the Colston Hall and the Victoria Rooms 
are not available for concerts. The performances of the 
Bristol Choral Society have in consequence been cancelled, 
and other Societies engage smaller halls. 

On November 25 the Society of Bristol Gleemen held 
a concert in the hall of the Grammar School, the proceeds 
of which were devoted to the Red Cross Society. Most of 
the compositions were of a martial character, and under. the 
skilful direction of Mr. C. W. Stear excellent _per- 
formances were given. The Society secured the assistance 
as soloists of Miss May Peters, Mr. Lionel Venn, and 
the Bristol Glee Singers (Messrs. Wilfred Gay, L. Venn, 
Frank Baber, and Alfred Parkman). Mr. Percy Lewis 
contributed violoncello solos. The large audience, which 
included the Lord Mayor and Sherift of the city, were 
highly gratified with the concert. 

Bristol Musical Society on December 5 gave a concert at 
the Grammar School in aid of the Lord Mayor’s Fund. 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘A Tale of Old Japan’ and a mis- 
cellaneous selection were interpreted, the soloists being Miss 
Mary Leighton, Miss Maude Wright, Mr. John Collett, 
and Mr. David Brazell. Mr. Gilbert Tonkin was at the 
organ, and there wasan efficient orchestra. Mr. C. W. Stear 
directed the performance, which was an admirable one. 

The second Clifton Chamber Concert of the season was 
held on December 7 at the Royal West of England 
Academy. The players were Messrs. Herbert Parsons 
(pianoforte), Maurice Alexander and Edgar Hawke (violin), 
Alfred Best (viola), and Percy Lewis (violoncello). Fauré’s 
Sonata in A major (Op. 13) for pianoforte and violin, 
and César Franck’s Quartet in D major were agreeably 
interpreted. Mr. Parsons gratified with solos by Debussy, 
and Mr. Lewis with a solo by d’Indy. 

A concert in aid of the Prince of Wales’s Fund was 
given by Bristol New Philharmonic Society on December 9 
in the Grammar School. The principal vocalists were 
Miss Lilian Dillingham and Mr. Charles Tree, and there 
was an excellent body of instrumentalists. Mr. Arnold 
Barter conducted with judgment, and an interesting scheme 
was admirably carried out. B. J. Dale’s ‘ Before the paling 
of the stars,’ and Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’ were given 
by the choir; it also gave effect to the choruses in 
Stanford’s ‘Songs of the Fleet,’ which Mr. Tree’s capable 
voice enabled him to render with spirit. The first three 
movements of Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathetic’ Symphony were 
effectively played. 

Clevedon Philharmonic Society interested a large audience 
at the Public Hall on December 1 with a performance of 
* Messiah,’ under the direction of Mr. Edward Cook. The 
soloists were Miss Amy Richards, Miss Marian Neale, 
Mr. W. Cunnington, and Mr. Herbert V. Spiller. The 
leader of the orchestra was Mr. Frank S. Gardner. 

At Knightstone Pavilion, on December 10, the Weston- 
super-Mare Philharmonic Society gave Mendelssohn’s 
*St. Paul’ in a highly creditable manner, Mr. Edward Cook 
being the conductor. Miss Lilian Dillingham, Miss Marian 
Neale, Mr. Sydney Coltham, and Mr. Robert Charlesworth 
were the soloists. Before the Oratorio was commenced the 
National Anthems of the Allies, arranged by Arthur Fagge, 
were effectively delivered. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

The War has necessitated considerable rearrangement in 
the concerts for this season. Much to the general regret the 
performance of Purcell’s ‘ Fairy Queen,’ the practices for 
which had already been commenced during the Long Vacation, 
has been postponed indefinitely. The University Musical 
Society Chamber concerts have been abandoned, with the 
exception of one, which was given on November 11 by Miss 
Fanny Davies and Mr. Plunket Greene. Miss Davies 
played Beethoven’s Sonata in E major, Op. 109, and pieces 
by Arne, Purcell, Couperin, Debussy, and Philipp, and a 
Praeludium by M. van den Gheyn, carillonneur of Louvain 
in 1721, and Mrs. Plunket Greene sang a varied selection 
of songs ranging from Boyce to Vaughan Williams. The 
Musical Society gave a choral and orchestral concert on 
December 4, when Bach’s Motet ‘ Jesu, Priceless Treasure,’ 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte concerto in E flat, Op. 73, 





‘The Emperor,’ with Mr. Edmund Taylor as solo pianist, 
and a Fantasia on a Tallis theme by Vaughan Williams 
were performed. In spite of the absence of so many people 
the numbers in the Society’s choir and orchestra have 
kept up wonderfully well, and with the usual enthusiasm 
prevailing the concerts promise to be as great 4 
success as ever. The only arrangement so far completed 
for next term is the concert to be given by the 
Musical Society on March 12, when Parvy’s ‘ Prometheus 
Unbound’ and Dvordk’s Symphony, ‘From the New 
World,’ are to be performed. It is hoped that two 
or three chamber concerts may also be given. 

The members of the University Musical Club continue to 
hold their weekly concerts, which so far have been highly 
successful. On Saturday, November 14, a new Stri 
quartet in C major by Dr. Cyril Rootham was perform 
and was most enthusiastically received. 


AND CORNWALL. 
PLYMOUTH. 


Nearly £80 was realised by a concert given at Plymouth 
on November 25, to provide comforts for the troops of the 
peace garrison of Plymouth, now serving at the Front 
Mrs. Nelson, wife of Brigadier-General E. F. Nelson, 
C.R.A., was the prime mover, and the main portion of the 
programme was provided by the Band of the R. G. A, 
conducted by Mr. R. G. Evans, who managed to secure for 
the occasion the musicians who were on active service at 
forts in the district, and thus for the first time for many 
months had an almost complete band under his baton. 
The general character of the programme was in sympathy 
with the mood of the moment, and was given very artistic 
and discriminative performance. Miss Florence Smith 
played a pianoforte solo. 

St. Levan Ladies’ Choir gave a concert of part-songs 
at Devonport on December 3, in aid of Red Cross Funds, 
Miss F. George being the trainer of the Choir. In Sherwell 
church, on December 9, Mr. A. C. Faull gave an organ 
recital, and the choir sang choruses and anthems, a collection 
being made for the Belgian Relief Fund. The choir sang 
with appreciation a scena for baritone solo and chorus, 
unaccompanied, with organ interludes, composed by 
Mr. Faull and entitled ‘ A Vision.’ 

A ‘Sullivan’ night was arranged by Mr. D. Parkes in 
Plymouth on December 7, comprising an interesting and 
representative programme of part-songs, madrigals, quartets, 
trios, vocal and instrumental duets, and solos. 


DEVON 





OTHER DEVONSHIRE TOWNS, 


Classical, popular, and patriotic concerts have provided 
variety at the Torquay Municipal Pavilion. Several artists 
have paid visits during the month, including Mlle. Laur 
Miquel-Alzieu (pianoforte), and Madame Ada Crossley and 
Miss Marion Beeley (vocalists). 

3arnstaple Musical Festival Society, conducted by 
Dr. H. J. Edwards, turned their usual autumn effort to 
charitable purposes, and gave a miscellaneous concert on 
December 7 in aid of the Belgian Fund. The choruses, 
well chosen and excellently sung, included ‘ Britons, alert, 
‘Land of hope and glory,’ and ‘It comes from the misty 
ages’ (Elgar); Faning’s ‘The Vikings,’ and Macfarren’ 
* The three fishers.’ Assistance was given in the course ol 
the programme by Dr. Edwards (pianoforte), Mrs. Ha 
Parlby (violin), Miss Barbara Battishill, Mr. Sydney Harper, 
and Mr. John Northcote (vocalists), M. de Bourguignon, 4 
Belgian piani':, Mr. E. Manning (organj, and Mr. R 
Simper (acc vmpanist). Holsworthy Philharmonic Society, 
conducte. by Mr. F. J. Sluman, gave ‘ The Messiah’ on 
Deceiver 10, with solo assistance from the Misses Ad 





'Tusks and Gertrude Macaulay, and Messrs. A. G. Wilk 


and A. E. Old. 
At Dartmouth on December 3 the Operetta ‘ Princes 
Zara’ was sung under the direction of Mrs. Douglas Dimes. 


CORNWALL. 





Some interesting male-voice music was sung at Truro ot 
November 18 by Truro People’s Palace Male Choit, 
conducted by Mr. Wallace Smith. ‘ Music, all powerful,’ 
Choral March, ‘ Border ballad,’ ‘ Hard times,’ and ‘ Hymt 
before action’ were sung with attention to expression ant 
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technical detail. M.Debevor, a Belgian violoncellist, and 
© pianist, § «hers contributed to the programme. Camborne Ladies’ 
Williams § Choir and Male-Voice Choir combined to sing patriotic 
ny people F choruses at Camborne on December 3, Messrs. F. E. Lake 
stra have § ond H. V. Pearce conducting. Under the direction of 
nthusiasm F yr, Pendarves Trist, a patriotic concert was given at 
great af ralmouth on December 4, in aid of funds for recreation 
ompleted F juts for the troops, Miss Ada Thomas, an operatic singer, 
by the being the chief attraction. 
ometheus A band and choir numbering 150 performed ‘Judas 
he New Maccabveus’ at Redruth on December 10, in aid of Belgian 
that two relief. Mr. M. Clemens conducted, and the principals were 
‘ Mile. de Yaltam, of Belgium, Miss Maria Yelland, and 
tinue to ® Messrs. A. N. Maynardand C. L. Forrester. St. Day Choral 
en highly Society, under the direction of the Rev. W. W. Bickford, 
w Stri sang Dr. Vincent’s ‘ Fantasia on National Airs’ and 
erform part-songs on December 9. 
DUBLIN. 
The recitals at the Royal Dublin Society during the 
month have been given, on November 30, by Mr. Alfred 
Plymouth | Hollins (organ), and on December 14 by ‘the Wessely 
ps of the Quartet. The programme of the latter recital included 
e Front — Dr. Charles Wood’s attractive Quartet in A minor (the first 
Nelson, =o at Dublin), Beethoven’s Quartet Op. 135, and 
yn of the ch’s Double Concerto in D minor, played by Mr. Hans 
. G. A,— Wessely and Mr. Spencer Dyke, with Mr. C. W. Wilson at 
ecure for™ the pianoforte. The recitals arranged for November 23 
ervice at and December 7 by the Petrograd Quartet and the Brodsky 
or many Quartet fell through owing tothe War. The usual Christmas 
s baton.) performances of ‘Messiah’ have been given in several 
ympathy § of the churches, including the Stephen’s Green Centenary 
y artistic | Methodist Church and Rathmines Parish Church. 
> Smith At Christ Church Cathedral on Advent Sunday Bach’s 
‘Sleepers, wake’ was given with organ and _ string 
art-songs orchestra accompaniment, and on December 17 Brahms’s 
s Funds —§ ‘Requiem’ was performed with Dr. Percy Buck at the 
Sherwell organ and Dr. Kitson conducting the choir and _ string 
in organ orchestra. Mr. Gabriel Cleather played the timpani. 
ollection The Sunday Orchestral Concerts completed a series of 
oir sang six concerts on December 13. During the month the 
chorus, programmes have included  Beethoven’s fifth and 
sed by sixth Symphonies, Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony, 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Rococo’ Variations (beautifully played by 
arkes in Mr. Clyde Twelvetrees), Bantock’s ‘ Scenes from the Scottish 
ing and Highlands’ (first performance), and Bossi’s ‘ Intermezzi 
juartets, Goldoniani’ (first performance). The soloists have been 
Miss Jean Nolan, Madame a Ny Joan Burke, and 
Mr. T. W. Hall (vocalists), Mr. Leeming (Aute), and 
Mr. Patrick Delany and Signor Ranch. (violin). 
srovided Dr. Esposito announces a further series of these concerts, 
1 artists— to commence on Sunday, January 10. 
. Laure ammantanaees 
sley and EDINBURGH. 

A French-Russian programme was submitted at the 
ted by— Orchestral Concerts on November 23.  Saint-Saéns’s 
fiort to Symphony for orchestra and organ was a great success, 
cert ot@ with Dr. Ross at the organ. Ravel’s ‘Mother Goose’ 
horuses § Suite was a welcome repetition of last year’s success. 
s, alert, On November 30 Dr. Vaughan Williams conducted his 
€ musty own ‘London Symphony,’ and Madame Renée-Chemet 
farrens— created quite a sensation in Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Espagnole,’ 
ourse OM for violin and orchestra. M. Dalvarez appeared for the first 
s. H time at these concerts on December 7, and Tchaikovsky’s 
Harpet,® fourth Symphony met with the usual cordial reception. On 
gnon,4 December 14 M. Henri Verbrugghen took M. Mlynarski’s 
Mr. R place as conductor, and gave Beethoven’s fifth Symphony 


Society, 
iah’ on 
ses Ada 
. Wilk 


according to his revised score. Mr. Philip Halstead gave a 
very vital reading of Rachmaninov’s second Pianoforte 
concerto, a novelty at these concerts. 

The second Harrison Concert on November 28 was well 
patronised. Miss Edna Thornton, Mr. John Coates, and 
Miss Fanny Davies were the chief artists. Madame Clara 
Butt gave a patriotic concert with characteristic success on 
December 5. 

The organ 


Princes 
Dimes. 





recital series came to a conclusion on 


"Chos December 12 with a return visit of Mr. Edwin Lemare. 
fal,’ These recitals have had a wonderful amount of public 





Support in view of the national crisis. Mr. Lumsden is to 


be congratulated on his enterprise. 
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GLASGOW. 


The Bach Choir, under Mr. J. M. Diack, gave a very 
interesting concert on November 20, the programme including 
the Cantata ‘Phoebus and Pan’ and some chamber music. 
The Choral Union had announced for November 24 a first 
performance in this country of Novoviejski’s Oratorio 

* Quo Vadis?’ ; but owing to the impossibility meantime of 
bringing the band parts to this country, Stanford’s ‘The 
Revenge’ and Cliffe’s ‘Ode to the North-east wind’ were 
substituted. The performance of the former work was 
chiefly notable for its vigour. and the singing of the female- 
voice music in the ‘Ode’ was remarkably good. M. Mlynarski 
conducted. At the fourth Classical Concert on December I 
M. Mlynarski secured a magnificent performance of the 
‘Eroica’ Symphony. No less enjoyable was Madame 
Renée-Chemet’s playing of the solo- part in Lalo’s 
‘Symphonie Espagnole’ and Saint-Siens’s ‘ Introduction 
and Rondo Capriceioso’ for violin and orchestra. At the 
fifth concert, on December 8, Glazounov’s eighth Symphony, 
given for the first time here, secured a brilliant performance 
ender M. Mblynarski. The other novelties—Handel’s 
Concerto Grosso No. 1, and two pieces for small orchestra 
by Delius—were in striking contrast. Madame Margarita 
d’Alvarez, as vocalist, made a highly successful first 
appearance here. 

The Choral Union, under the very energetic direction of 
M. Henri Verbrugghen, gave ‘ Elijah’ at the sixth Classical 
Concert on December 15. Although this was the Union’s 
twenty-first performance of Mendelssohn’s choral master- 
piece, it proved as acceptable as ever to both choir and 
audience. The solo music was given by Misses Carrie Tubb 
and Margaret Balfour and Messrs. John Booth and Frederick 
Ranalow, and the accompaniments by the Scottish Orchestra, 
with Mr. W. Forbes Forsyth as organist. 

In unaccompanied choral-singing the Glasgow Orpheus 
Choir (Mr. Hugh S. Roberton) easily takes first place among 
Scottish choral bodies, and this was again demonstrated at 
the Choir’s annual Scottish concert on December 10. The 
programme comprised numbers by Scottish composers, 
choral arrangements of Scottish melodies, and original 
settings of Scottish subjects. Possibly the outstanding item 
on the programme both as to conception and execution was 
Bantock’s setting of the Hebridean ‘The Seal Woman’s 
Croon.’ Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser, Miss Boyd Steven, and 
Mr. J. W. Ferguson were solo vocalists, and of these Miss 
Steven’s fine singing merits special mention. 

The Saturday Popular Orchestral Concerts, as well as the 
Scottish Orchestra’s ‘ Corporation’ Concerts, continue to be 
splendidly supported. A series of chamber concerts has 
been given on Thursday evenings at the Royal Glasgow 
Institute of Fine Arts. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT. 

The fifth Philharmonic Concert, on December 1, was 
conducted by M. Gabriel Pierné, who received a specially 
warm greeting both as an ally and as a musician of great 
eminence. He had a congenial task in interpreting 
Lalo’s Overture ‘Le Roi d’Ys,’ Debussy’s ‘ Nuages’ and 
‘Fétes,’ and three movements of Ravel’s Suite ‘Ma mere 
L’Oye.’ In Mozart’s A major Violin concerto the leader 
of the orchestra, Mr. Arthur Catterall, had an opportunity 
for the first time at these concerts of distinguishing himself 
as a soloist. Mr. Walter Hyde was the vocalist, and sang 
especially well in ‘ Four impressions,’ by Mr. Landon Ronald, 
a series of short songs of modern type cleverly orchestrated. 

At the third concert of the Symphony Orchestra Schubert’s 
C major Symphony was followed by a selection from Wagner, 
including the ‘ Faust’ Overture and ‘ Siegfried Idyll.’ Great 
distinction was given to the programme by the singing of 
Madame Kirkby Lunn. At the fourth concert, on 
December 8, Mr. Akeroyd conducted a fine performance 
of Elgar’s ‘ Variations,’ and Miss Isolde Menges played 
with conspicuous skill and art in Beethoven’s Violin 


concerto with cadenzas by Auer, her master. 

Miss Marcelle de Vrin, a Belgian vocalist, sang with 
dramatic effect at the fourth concert of the Rodewald Club 
on November 23, at which Mr. H. Van Damme (violoncello) 
and Dr. Stanley Dale (pianoforte) collaborated well in various 
At the fifth concert, on December 14, the Misses 
Mary, and Helena McCullagh, 


works. 


Isabel, three well-known 
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local players on the violin, violoncello, and pianoforte 
respectively, gave delightful performances of a trio ‘ Caprice,’ 
by Paul Juon, ‘Tema con Variazioni,”’ by Tchaikovsky 
(Op. 50), and Beethoven’s Trio in D (Op. 7c, No. 1). 

An address on ‘Leschetizky’s method of pianoforte 
playing’ was given on November 20 to the local branch of 
the Music Teachers’ Association by Mr. Isidor Leo Pavia, a 
British-born musician who had studied under the Viennese 
master. The speaker considered that the Sandow-like force 
cultivated by many modern pianists was responsible for the 
lack of delicacy and of individuality of playing which were 
cultivated by the Leschetizky method. He believed that 
the war would have a really good effect on the British musical 
profession, for the British teacher was quite as capable and 
not so expensive as his Continental confrére, who invariably 
condemned all music by British composers. Leschetizky 
pupils had not only to avoid all British music but also that of 
Brahms. The speaker considered that the musical 
‘atmosphere ’ of Germany and Austria was much overrated. 

One of the largest audiences on record assembled in the 
Philharmonic Hall, on November 28, at Madame Clara 
Butt’s concert in aid of the fund founded for the purpose of 
securing employment for necessitous members of the musical 
profession. The concert-giver was assisted by Mr. Percy 
Heming, Miss Molly Blower, and Miss Essie Faulkner 
(violin duets), Mr. W. H. Squire (violoncello), and 
Miss Constance Collier (recitations). £58 was raised by the 
sale of Union Jacks during the interval. 

Mr. Adrian Boult’s four popular orchestral concerts, in 
the Sun Hall, gradually gained ground in public favour, and 
both the programmes and the performances maintained a high 
level. 

Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’ was sung on December 13 by the 
choir of St. Lukes’s in a manner reflecting credit on the 
large voluntary choir of this city church, and on the energetic 
organist, Mr. Walter G. Withers. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s opera, ‘The jewels of the Madonna,’ as 
produced at Liverpool for the first time, on December 4, by 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company. It cannot be said that the 
work was received with special favour. Apart from the 
fascinating entr’actes, the music gave few impressions of beauty 
or of real dramatic force in depicting the melodramatic features 
of the composer’s own libretto, of which the story of sacrilege, 
lawless love, and tragedy is unedifying. The opera was 
well-staged, and evidently no pains had been spared in its 
preparation. A line of appreciation is due to the performance 
of Miss Beatrice Miranda (Maliella), Mr. Edward Davies 
(Gennaro), and Mr. Hebden Foster (Rafaele). Mr. 
Eugene Goossens conducted. 

Following on the Carl Rosa Company’s visit, the 
Joseph O’Mara Opera Company occupied the Bootle 
Metropole Theatre and gave a week’s performances of 
familiar works, including ‘Carmen,’ in which Miss 
Zélie de Lussan, Mr. Llewys James, and Mr. O'Mara 
appeared. 

The Walton Philharmonic Society, which continues to 
thrive apace under Mr. Albert Orton, chose Cliffe’s ‘Ode 
to the North-east Wind ’ and Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Death of 
Minnehaha’ for its concert on December 16, at which the 
principal singers were Madame Cearns Owen and Mr. J. C. 
Brien. Beethoven’s Pianoforte concerto in B flat, Op. 19, 
was lucidly played by Mr. Orton, accompanied by the small 
orchestra. 

There is considerable choral activity in the district of 
Wallasey, where they not only support a Gentlemen’s Glee 
Club, conducted by Mr. Wilfred Shaw, but also a Ladies’ 
Choral Society, recently formed under the direction of 
Mr. R. T. Edwards. The Glee Club is suffering the 
temporary loss of many members who have joined the 
Colours, but at the recent concert, which the Mayor of 
Wallasey and the Belgian Consul attended, the members 
remaining were agreeably heard in an interesting selection of 
male-voice glees. A third Society, the Liscard Choral, 
which has also been recently formed, sang ‘ The Messiah’ in 
the Liscard Concert Hall on December 12. The vocal 
principals were Madame Cearns Owen, Miss Craggs James, 
Mr. Herbert Pope, and Mr. J. C. Brien. Mr. Percy Coller 
conducted. Performances have also been given by the 
Wallasey Male-Voice Choir of thirty voices, conducted by 
Mr. Henry Roberts, and also by the Liscard Orchestral 


to ‘(Edipus Rex’ was played, and Miss Marjorie Balmfort) 
appeared as solv pianist. 

A new instrumental combination, Mr. Fred Hanley; 
Orchestra, made its débit in the New Brighton Assembly 
Rooms on December 16, when Miss Edith Byrom played ia 
Grieg’s Pianoforte concerto and Miss A. Newton-Hagny 
sang. 
The sixth Philharmonic Concert on December 15 wa 
devoted to a first performance in England of Pierné; 
musical legend, ‘The Children’s Crusade,’ a setting of 
Marcel Schwob’s poem based on a pathetic legend of the 
13th century. In 1904 it was awarded a special prize by 
the City of Paris, which offers every three years a prix 
of 10,000 francs for a musical composition in large form. 

M. Pierné’s work, which is divided into four scenes, 
is orchestrally one of great descriptive and dramatic power 
with an interwoven choral part on a big and elaborate scale’ 
In the modernity of its expression, harmonic complexity, 
and newness, the music makes demands upon the hearer a; 
well as upon the executive forces which a single performance, 
however meritorious, could not entirely justify. It was 
evident that great efforts had been made in the pre. 
paration of this immensely difficult music, with results 
as satisfactory as humanly possible. The list of soloists 
was a lengthy one, and included Miss Esta d’Argo and 
Miss Caroline Hatchard, with four highly competent local 
singers, Miss Edith McCullagh, Miss Norah Dall, Mis 
Helen Anderton, and Miss Hilda Craggs James. Mr. John 
Harrison and Mr. Robert Radford sang the tenor and 
baritone music respectively, and the part for the children 
was extremely well sung by seventy-five boys supplied by the 
Church Choir Association. The composer, who conducted 
his complex score with inspiring confidence, received 
enthusiastic applause. 

The Institute of Archeology (Faculty of Arts), of Liverpool 
University has established a fellowship in the Archzeology 
of Music. This is, we believe, the first instance of Academic 
support and recognition that has been accorded to this branch 
of music. The position has been offered to Miss Kathleen 
Schlesinger, and has been accepted by her. Miss Schlesinger 
is a well-known expert in all that pertains to the early 
evolution of music. Her lectures and writings (some of 
which have appeared in the J/usical Times) place her in 
the front rank of investigators. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


Viewed in retrospect, the first half of the current season 
has revealed the undoubted fact that the War has made us all 
feel our music with greater keenness—not perhaps with 
greater zest, because one cannot get away from the fact that 
music seems an almost culpable joy in face of the European 
turmoil and desolation—but the message of great music is 
coming home to the average man or woman as never before, 
and where heroic feeling is the dominant note, conductor, 
players and audience have been swept up to heights not 
before reached in our generation. I think it may be stated 
with perfect fairness that the two Hallé concerts conducted 
by Beecham have excelled all others by virtue of the freshness 
of the music, the manner of its performance, and the public 
recognition of the fact. From now to the end of March the 
Hallé concerts will be conducted by Beecham, Cowen, 
Bantock, Hamilton Harty, Verbrugghen, R. H. Wilson’ 
(chorus-master), and Albert Coates. 

It may interest many of their friends to know that 
Dr. Brodsky is interned at Raabs, near Vienna, and 
Carl Fuchs at Ruhleben, near Berlin, where he has 
Frederic Lamond for companion in distress; Egon Petri, 
although of pure Dutch birth, is also detained at Berlin. 
On November 19 Savonov conducted a series of well-known 
works at Hallé’s—his first appearance at Manchester, though 
notin Lancashire. Probably most concert-goers here thought 
they knew their Tchaikovsky ‘ Pathetic’ very well indeed 


much as one of Colburn’s portrait-photographs of famous 


thoroughly familiar to us all—this or that unsuspected aspect 
of his features being thrown into higher prominence, another 





Society, at whose concert on December 5 Stanford’s Prelude 









one toned down, with a result that is nothing less than 4 
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complete revelation. Savonov took inordinate pains at 
rehearsal with his reading of the great ‘ Leonora No. 3’ 
Overture, particularly of the first section, but slowness 
to the point of deliberation marred the perspective of the 
whole, for surely here, if anywhere, the necessity for just 
proportion is of paramount importance. 

November 26 brought Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’ and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of Praise,’ with Misses Esta d’Argo, 
Mabel Corran, and Annie Middleton, and Messrs. Frank 
Mullings and Thorpe Bates as soloists. Mr. R. H. Wilson 
conducted. 

Beecham’s programme on December 3 was characteris- 
tically fresh, containing Balakirev’s ‘ Thamar’ ballet-poem 
and a longish selection from Delius’s ‘Village Romeo 
and Juliet.’ Recognition of Delius’s orchestral gifts has been 
extraordinarily slow at Manchester. His * Sea-drift’ was 

iven here (the night after the first performance of Elgar’s 

ymphony No. 1) to an audience of less than three hundred, 
and in the interval I can only recall the playing of * Brigg 
Fair’ and ‘ Appalachia.’ Delius was present on December 3, 
as on the ‘ Sea-drift’ occasion, and we may hope that our 
warm recognition of the beauty of his writing will obliterate 
to some extent the (to us as well as to him) bitter memory 
of the earlier occasion. It is some gratification to learn that 
on January 7 we are to gain further acquaintance with the 
work of this rare spirit in English music, Beecham having 
promised to include the ‘ Paris’ Poem. The Misses Beatrice 
and May Harrison gave the Brahms double Violin- 
violoncello concerto with marvellously beautiful tone and 
style. No previous playing of the work here could compare 
fora moment with it, whether regarded from the executive 
or interpretative point of view. Saint-Saéns’s organ-cum- 
pianoforte-cum-orchestra C minor Symphony was interesting 
as a show-piece for the players, if somewhat unsatisfying 
esthetically. 

On December 10 Cowen introduced his Gloucester 
Festival ‘Phantasy of Love and Life,’ and Mr. R. J. 
Forbes boldly challenged comparison with the giants by 
selecting for his first appearance at these concerts the 
Tchaikovsky Pianoforte concerto. Only in the second 
movement was the result completely satisfying. 

‘Messiah,’ on December 17, brought to a close the first 
half of this momentous season. 

Mr. Percy Harrison’s November concert gave us three 
fine singers in Miss Ruth Vincent, Miss Edna Thornton, and 
Mr. John Coates, but little of outstanding musical worth, 
this feature being more amply provided in the playing of 
Miss Fanny Davies. 

The second Bowdon Chamber Concert, on December 5, 
should have brought the St. Petersburg Quartet, but War 
conditions necessitated the substitution of the Geloso party, 
who repeated their recent playing of the Debussy, and also 
gave five ‘Noveletten’ of Glazounov. Miss Caroline 
Hatchard sang some new songs by J. B. McEwen to poems 
by Verlaine, Austin Dobson, and Constance Turner. 

The Municipal Concerts, under the artistic guidance of the 
City organist, Dr. J. Kendrick Pyne, were started on 
December 2. As is not infrequently the case, municipal 
bodies think they have only to plaster up a notice at the 
Town Hall and ratepayers will flock to hear, and this 
painfully unenterprising policy resulted in an audience 
unworthy of the occasion; at subsequent concerts this 
defect was remedied. Dr. Pyne’s antiquarian researches 
have brought to light many items which rarely (perhaps 
never) would have been performed under modern conditions. 
Corelli, Pergolesi, Purcell, Maurice Greene, and Orlando 
Gibbons were some of the early composers drawn upon ; 
Beethoven’s * Grand Septuor’ and Bach's ‘ Actus Tragicus’ 
have been the works of greatest dimensions thus far 
performed, but our Town Hall is not a fitting room for a 
Bach cantata with Bach’s meagre accompaniment. 

The mid-day Cathedral organ recitals on Tuesdays have 
not been given this winter, but Dr. Pyne has filled the 
breach by playing from 1.0 to 1.50 p.m. to business men who 
can snatch a hurried lunch and enjoy their music before going 
on change ; it wasa gratifying experience to find so many faces 
familiar enough as cotton, yarn or cloth buyers and sellers ‘on 
the boards ’ appreciating, say, Rheinberger’s E minor Sonata, 
instead of a smoke and coffee over a game of dominoes. 

The music sub-committee of the Parks Committee of 
the Manchester Corporation is already making arrangements 








for choral concerts next summer on selected recreation 
grounds and in open spaces in the crowded districts of the city. 
There is still opportunity for choirs to offer services, so that 
the number of such concerts may be increased. 

Th_ recital of M. Joseph Jongen, the Liége organist, at 
the University on December 9, unhappily clashed with one 
of Dr. Pyne’s Municipal Concerts and an unusually interesting 
programme missed its full measure of appreciation. 

Passing mention must be made of the Manchester Musical 
Society’s Concert on December 11, when the Misses Truman, 
of Nottingham, paid a return visit, giving works for two 
pianofortes by Max Bruch, Saint-Saens, and Grieg. 

The orchestral concert on December 16 of Mr. Cross’s 
School of Music included, for the first time here, Elgar’s 
‘Crown of India’ Suite and Percy Fletcher’s ‘ Prelude to 
an unwritten Symphony.’ The operatic class are at work on 
Auber’s ‘ Fra Diavolo.’ 


NEWCASTLE AND DISTRICT. 

The Darlington Choral and Orchestral Society gave their 
first concert in the Court Kinema on December 8, when a 
programme of patriotic music was sung by the choir, with 
Mr. Montague Borwell as soloist. The part-songs included 
the National Anthems of our Allies, ‘ Rule, Britannia,’ ‘ The 
Minstrel Boy,’ Pierson’s ‘Ye Mariners of England,’ and 
Cooke’s ‘How sleep the brave.’ Mr. Borwell, who was 
received with great enthusiasm by the audience, sang Handel’s 
‘Revenge, Timotheus cries,’ and ‘Arm! arm, ye brave,’ 
Walford Davies's fine ‘Hymn before action,’ and Elgar's 
‘ Land of Hope and Glory.’ The orchestra played Mozart’s 
‘Paris’ Symphony in D, Weber's ‘ Jubilee * Overture, Enna’s 
‘ Little Match Girl’ Prelude, and two of Grieg’s Norwegian 
Dances. There was a crowded audience. 

The Darlington Chamber Music Society’s second concert 
was given in the Mechanics’ Hall on October 27 by 
the Verbrugghen String Quartet, who played Beethoven’s 
Op. 18, No. 4 in C minor, Op. 59, No. 1, and the 
Variations on an air by Tchaikovsky from Arensky’s Quartet 
in A minor. The same performers, with the assistance of 
Miss Dorothy Silk (vocalist) and Mr. Paul Kilburn, gave 
the chamber concert of the Auckland Musical Society on 
October 25, and that of the Middlesbrough Musical Union 
on October 26. The inclusion of several songs by Hugo 
Wolf in the former programme, sung in German, resulted in 
some patriotic correspondence in a local newspaper during 
the week following. 

The Union of Wesleyan Choirs in the district gave a 
performance of Handel’s ‘ Messiah’ in the Town Hall, 
Middlesbrough, on December 9, conducted by Mr. 
R. G. Thompson. The choir, numbering 1,000 voices, gave 
a notable performance of the choruses, especially ‘ Worthy is 
the Lamb’ and the ‘Amen.’ There have been numerous 
patriotic concerts in the district, one of the most striking 
being that of the Darlington Burns Association on 
December 2, in which several local Belgian refugees took 
part. The Haughton-ie-Skerne Choral Society gave their 
first concert on December 9, singing Bridge’s * Flag of 
England,’ and Somervell’s ‘ Charge of the Light Brigade.’ 


NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT. 


The visit of Madame Clara Butt on November 17 
took the shape of a ‘civic’ performance, attended by the 
Mayor and Sheriff. The great singer was assisted 
hy Miss Constance Collier, Mr. Percy Heming, Mr. 
W. H. Squire, Miss Molly Blawer, Miss Essie Faulkner, 
Mr. A. E Godfrey, and Mr. Harold Craxton. The choir 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, under Mr. Allen Gill, 
also lent valuable aid. 

Miss Cantelo’s chamber concert took place on 
November 19, when she was assisted by the London 
String Quartet. The programme included Tchaikovsky’s 
Quartet in D, Brahms’s Quartet in G minor, and com- 
positions by Speaight and Percy Grainger. Miss Cantelo 
selected as solo Liszt’s ‘ Legende de St. Francis de Paule.’ 

The Sacred Harmonic Society are to be heard on February 
25, when Wesley's ‘In exitu Israel,’ Bach’s ‘Sing ye to 
the Lord,’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hear my prayer’ are to be 
given, with Miss Emily Shepherd as soloist. The same 
Society will also give an orchestral concert on February 4, 
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when the programme will include two movements from 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Pathetic’? Symphony, Guilmant’s Organ 
concerto in D, with Mr. Bernard Johnson at the organ, 
and Miss Florence Mellors as vocalist. 

* Elijah’ was given at St. Augustine’s, New Basford, on 
November 22, when the solos were undertaken by Miss 
Edith Rayson, Miss Nellie Lowe, Mr. E. Lowe, and Mr. 
Charles Keywood. Mr. G. W. A. Hollings was at the 
organ. 

Brahms’s ‘Requiem’ was selected for performance on 
November 29 by the Albert Hall Choir, in memory of those 
who have fallen in the War. Mr. Allen Gill conducted, 
Mr. Bernard Johnson presided at the organ, and the soloists 
were Miss Florence Mellors and Mr. Harold Glover. 

Mr. Bernard Johnson gave a ‘Saint-Saéns Recital’ on 
December 6. The programme included the Pianoforte 
concerto in G minor (the solo part being ably interpreted by 
Miss Irene Truman), the Fantasie in E flat, Op. 101, and 
the ‘ Danse Macabre,’ Op. 40. 

The University College concert this year will be given on 
March 18, when C. H. Lloyd’s ‘Hero and Leander’ will 
form the first part, and the second, with a mainly orchestral 
programme, will include Mendelssohn’s * Italian’ Symphony. 

OXFORD. 

All the more important concerts and musical doings 
have been abandoned this term, as both the Town Hall and 
the Examination Schools have been turned into hospitals. 
The entertainments—many quite informal—which have been 
given have been mainly for the very large number of Belgian 
refugees who have come here to find a temporary home. 
However, concerts and entertainments of such a miscellaneous 
type need scarcely be chronicled in an essentially musical 
journal, but there is one event, the lecture by the Professor 
of Music, Sir Walter Parratt, which was given in the Hall of 
the New College on December 1, on ‘ War Music,” which was 
altogether of great interest. The Professor began by saying 
that from the very earliest times—from the throbs of the 
savage drum—to the present day war music had been a 
favourite subject with composers. He played a number of 
examples on the pianoforte, amongst them the noble 
* Agincourt Song,’ the martial music from ‘Judas Maccabceus’ 
and ‘ Joshua,’ and Beethoven's ‘ Battle of Vittoria.’ A very 
interesting ‘ Battle piece on the Virginals’ by Byrd calls 
for more than passing notice, this being from the Library of 
Christ Church, and lent to the lecturer for the occasion by 
the Dean, Dr. Strong. Amongst other sections it contains 
* The Souldiers Sommons,’ ‘ The Marche of Footemen,’ ‘ The 
Marche of Horsmen,’ ‘Now foloweth the trumpetts,’ 
‘The Irishe Marche,’ ‘The bagpipe and the drone.’ As 
further illustrations, the ever-fresh and delightful ‘Come, if 
you dare’ by Purcell, and Clement Jannequin’s extra- 
ordinary ‘ Battaille de Marignan’ were well-performed by 
a small choir under Dr. Allen’s able direction. The 
Professor brought the lecture to a close with the remark that 
though he had been assured that the Germans had quite 
recently composed over forty war marches in honour of 
General von Hindenberg and his wfinzshed victories, he 
ventured to think it might be premature to give extracts from 
them yet, especially to a non-military audience. 


SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. 

‘Elijah’ appears to be by common consent a suitable 
work for the present troubled times. Two more important 
performances are to be recorded. The Sheffield Amateur 
Musical Society adopted it for their winter concert on 
December 15, in place of ‘St. Paul,’ originally chosen. 
Sir Henry Wood conducted a highly vitalised and in many 
ways an interesting performance. His adoption of slower 
tempi in many movements made for a more serious and 
dignified reading, while he never permitted it to detract 
from either the vividness or the dramatic force of the music. 
The choir of this old-established Society, now entering its 
second half-century, is better than ever. A reduction of 
sopranos and an influx of tenors have at last secured an ideal 
balance. There was a competent orchestra, drawn mainly 
from local sources. The soloists were Miss Ada Forrest, 
Miss Violet Oppenshaw, Mrs. J. A. Rodgers, Mr. Webster 
Millar, and Mr. Robert Charlesworth. Their intelligent 
singing was quite at one with the high spirit of the 
performance. Mr. J. W. Phillips was organist. 





The same work was given at Barnsley by the St. Cecilig 
Society. The choir was smaller than usual, but there was ip 
the singing the enthusiasm one expects always from this 
Society. Mr. Joseph Soar secured an expressive interpre. § 
tation, and controlled his forces with a firm hand. The 
soloists were Miss Edith Groat, Miss Amy Durant, 
Mr. G. R. Barnett, and Mr. Topliss Green. 

The Sheffield Choral Union and the Sheffield Symphony 
Orchestra (No. 2) joined forces in a varied concert given ip 
the Albert Hall. The Orchestra, which is in the main, 
training ground for the senior branch of the Society, played 
very precisely in Suites by Coleridge-Taylor and Cowen, 
and in Ansell’s ‘Plymouth Hoe’ Overture and Elgar’ 
* Serenade Lyrique.’ They also co-operated with the choir 
in the Polonaise from Glinka’s ‘A life for the Tsar.’ The 


choir sang with good tone and expression in a group of 
Mr. J. H. Parkes and Mr. E. 4 


part-songs by Elgar. 
Jessop conducted. 

Mr. Thomas Beecham made his first visit to Sheffield as 
an orchestral conductor, and led the Hallé Orchestra 
through the labyrinthine beauties of Bantock’s ‘ Fifine at the 
Fair,’ which was strongly and yet sympathetically played. 
The work made a deep impression. Delius’s ‘ Paris’ and 
Saint-Saens’s Symphony in C minor for orchestra and organ 
were also played. ‘ Paris’ rather missed fire, owing to the 
difficulty of its comprehension. A work so beautiful and 
individual should soon be heard here again, and no doubt 
Mr. Beecham, who met with a cordial reception, will see to it 
Mr. J. W. Phillips was organist. 

A visit by the Henkel Quartet, who played works by 
Tanéiév (in E), W. Y. Hurlstone, and Mozart (in G minor), 
proved as successful as it was interesting. The concert was 
organized by the University Musical Society. The Brunswick 
Choir, conducted by Mr. W. A. Hamer, gave a deeply 
reverent performance of Spohr’s ‘ The Last Judgment.’ 


YORKSHIRE. 
LEEDS. 

Two more of the Leeds Saturday Orchestral concerts call 
for mention, and it is satisfactory to record that their 
popularity seems on the increase, very large audiences having 
been attracted by those already given. The programme on & 
November 28 was just what the occasion demanded ; all of it 
was good, but each piece was a recognized favourite with the 
musical public. Franck’s Symphony was the exception, 
being new to Leeds, but it was well played under 
Mr. Fricker’s direction, and seemed to make a distinct 
impression. Tchaikovsky’s Pianoforte concerto in B fia § 
minor is, on the other hand, fairly familiar in the town, and 
being exactly suited to the dashing execution and impetuous 
style of Mr. Frederick Dawson—who is very popular in his 
native town—it excited much enthusiasm. The orchestra of 
local musicians has improved of late years, and in the 
opening of the ‘ Oberon’ Overture achieved a result worthy 
of acrack orchestra in its perfect refinement and finish. At 
the concert on December 12 Dvordk’s ‘From the New 
World ’ was the Symphony, and Mr. Robert Radford sang 
in impressive fashion the Scene of ‘ Wotan’s farewell, 
Stanford’s first Irish Rhapsody being among the other 
things in an equally interesting programme. The Leeds 
Choral Union's performance of ‘ Hiawatha’ on November 19, 
briefly mentioned last month, was a distinct success, and | 
must be numbered among the Society’s happiest efforts. 
For the present it is contenting itself, perhaps wisely, with 
familiar works, and on December 15 gave ‘Elijah,’ with 
Madame Gleeson-White, Miss Elsie Ford, Mr. Frank 
Mullings and Mr. William Hayle as principals, Dr. Coward 
conducting the performance. Miss Fanny Davies’s playing 
was the most striking feature of the Harrison Concert on 
December 1. At the Leeds Parish Church the customary 
Advent performance of Brahms’s ‘German Requiem’ took 
place on December 8, and Mr. W. H. Williams secured ¢ 
sympathetic and reverent treatment of the work. The 
soprano solo was sung by six boys, and Mr. Hayle gave at 
artistic reading of the baritone solos. The Bohemian 
Chamber Concert on December 16 introduced Beethoven's 
fine Quartet, in F minor (Op. 95), Dvorak’s Op. 105, and 
Quartet by the late Mr. Arthur Grimshaw, a Leeds 
musician, whose premature death is greatly regretted. This 
Quartet had already been heard at these concerts, and 
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showed that as a composer he had both technical resource 
and a delicate fancy. The Carl Rosa Company’s visit on 
December 7 presented nothing new to Leeds, Wolf- 
Ferrari’s ‘ Jewels of the Madonna,’ of which a most spirited 
and complete performance was given, being the most 
striking feature of the week. 

OTHER TOWNS. 

The Bradford Subscription Concert on November 20 
presented nothing fresh, but M. Savonov, with the Hallé 
Orchestra, repeated a familiar success in Tchaikovsky’s 
fifth Symphony, and Miss Nevada displayed her very 
artistic vocalisation in airs by Mozart and Donizetti. Quite 
a remarkable performance, so far as the choral side of the 
work was concerned, was that of ‘ Elijah,’ given by the two 
chief Bradford Choral Societies on November 23. The 
experience of the one and the fresh quality of the other united 
to make the finest choir heard at Bradford for many years 
past, and Mr. Fricker, who conducted, made the most of his 
large but thoroughly efficient choir. The principals were 
Miss d’Argo, Miss Nuttall, Mr. John Booth, and Mr. 
Herbert Brown. The orchestra detracted from the general 
excellence of the performance, but as it was a voluntary one 
—the proceeds of the concert being given to War relief 
funds—its efforts must not be too severely criticised. On 
December 5 Mr. Hamilton Harty conducted the Bradford 
Permanent Orchestra in his orchestral tone-poem, ‘ With the 
wild geese,’ which was fairly well played, though obviously 
requiring rather more rehearsal. Mr. John Dunn gave a 
very fine performance of Mendelssohn’s Violin concerto, 
taking the first movement unusually slowly, but realising the 
charm of the Andante and the vivacity of the Finale 
exceedingly well. Miss Annie Cockcroft’s simple and 
expressive singing of Mimi’s song from ‘ La Bohéme’ also 
deserves mention. 

Some Advent music must be briefly referred to. The 
‘German Requiem’ was given by the York Choral and 
Orchestral Societies, under Dr. Bairstow’s direction, in York 
Cathedral on December 15, and on December 18, under 
Mr. C. H. Moody, in Ripon Cathedral, while in Wakefield 
Cathedral, Mr. G. H. Hirst, the organist of Dewsbury 
Parish Church, conducted Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul’ on 
November 27. On November 30, the Pudsey Choral Union 
gave a creditable performance of Handel’s ‘ Samson,’ 
Mr. H. H. Pickard conducting, and Miss Nellie Judson, 
Miss Baxandall, Mr. Brearley, and Mr. Norman Allin being 
the principals. The Doncaster Musical Society chose 
Sullivan’s ‘Golden Legend’ for its concert on November 26, 


a good, all-round performance being given under the direction 
of Mr. Wilfrid Sanderson. Miss Eva Rich, Miss May Peters, 
and Messrs. Frank Webster and Norman Williams were the 


soloists. The Halifax Chamber Concerts have attained 
great popularity with local music-lovers, and a large 
audience assembled on November 27 to hear the Rawdon 
Briggs Quartet in Beethoven’s fine Quartet in B flat, 
Op. 130; and, with Mr. Herbert Johnson, Dohnanyi’s very 
attractive Pianoforte quintet. 


Country and Colonial Hews. 


BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED. 
We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the opinions — in 








ome 10cm 
newspapers or furnished by correspondents 

Correspondents are particularly requested to enclose @ drogramme 
when forwarding reports of concerts. 

ABERDEEN.—Several concerts have been given recently, 
greatly to the benefit of the various Funds. A choral 
concert to which Madame Clara Butt gave her services 
yielded £300. £60 was raised at a concert of the Male- 
Yoice Choir at which Mr. John Coates and M. Arthur de 
Greef assisted, and on another occasion the Male-Voice Choir 
helped to raise £175. Great credit is due to the conductor, 
Mr. Arthur Collingwood, for this enthusiastic work. 

AUCKLAND.—A concert was given by the Liedertafel (a 
thoroughly British institution, in spite of its name) on 
October 22, the proceeds being given to patriotic 
funds. Under Dr. W. E. Thomas the Society sang 
‘Hues of day ’ (Berlear), ‘Drowsy wood’ (Storch), ‘ Sea 
fight’ (Paliard), ‘Lend an ear, lady fair’ (Abt), and other 
Patong and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Festgesang.’ 





BLACKBURN.—The Ladies’ Choir, conducted by Mr. F. 
Duckworth, more than lived up to its reputation on 
December 14, when it gave a concert in aid of the Mayor’s 
War Relief Fund. Admirable interpretations were given of 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Sound sleep,’ Stanford’s ‘ Valentine’s 
Day,’ and two part-songs by Dr. F. H. Wood, of Blackburn, 
entitled, ‘Alpha and Omega’ and ‘Britons beyond the 
seas.” Solo contributions were made by Miss N. Keighley 
(vocalist), Mrs. Walter Briggs (pianoforte), and Mr. E. 
Romaine O’ Malley (violin). 

HALIFAX.—A patriotic concert by the Halifax Madrigal 
Society took place at the Victoria Hall on December 12. 
Under Mr. H. Shepley’s direction the choir, deservedly one 
of the most famous in the North of England, gave the 
National Anthems of the Allies, Fletcher's ‘For Empire 
and for King,’ Havergal Brian’s ‘ Stars of the summer night,’ 
Walford Davies’s ‘ Hymn before action,’ and Elgar’s 
‘The reveille.? Solo numbers were given by Mr. Philip 
Ritte (vocalist), Miss Miriam Timothy (harp), and Mr. Victor 
Borlée (flute). 

HANLEY.—A patriotic concert in aid of the Mayor’s Fund 
was given at the Victoria Hall on December 3 by the 
North Staffs District Choral Society. The conductor was 
Prof. Granville Bantock, whose ‘Coronach’ and choral 
arrangements of ‘ Scots, wha ha’e’ and the ‘ March of the 
Cameron men’ were in the programme. A tribute was paid 
to the late Mr. Harry Evans,—who was appointed conductor 
to the Society a short time before his death,—by the per- 
formance of his arrangements of three Welsh airs. The 
North Staffs Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. John Cope, 
played German’s ‘ Welsh Rhapsody,’ Sibelius’s ‘ Finlandia,’ 
and Elgar’s ‘ Imperial march,’and Mr. Frank Mullings gave 
solos. The choir also gave the National Anthems of England, 
France, Russia, Belgium, and Japan. 

JARROW-ON-TyNE.—On December 13 the choir of the 
Wesleyan Church, augmented, and with organ and 
orchestral accompaniment, under the direction of Mr. 
G. R. Pattison, organist and choirmaster, gave a spirited 
performance of Gade’s ‘Crusaders.’ The soloists were 
Miss Ada Elliott, Mr. M. Newton, and Mr. W. H. Frith, 
all of whom were in excellent voice. Mr. A. F. Milner 
presided at the organ, and Mr. Williams led the orchestra. 


NEWCASTLE.—A concert of patriotic music was given at 
the Town Hall on November 25 by the Newcastle and 
Gateshead Choral Union. Stanford’s ‘The Revenge’ was 
the chief work given, the programme also including 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Viking song,’ Elgar’s ‘ Britons, alert,’ 
national songs, and national anthems. Dr. Henry Coward 
conducted, and solos were given by Madame Gleeson-White 
and Mr. Robert Burnett. 

REDRUTH.—‘ Judas Maccabzeus’ was performed at the 
United Methodist Church, Fore Street, on December 10, in 
aid of the Belgian Relief Fund. A band and choir of 150 
performers were conducted by Mr. M. Clemens. The 
soloists were Mlle. de Jalhem, Miss Yelland, Mr. C. L. 
Forrester, and Mr. Maynard. 

SoutTHPoRT.—The Southport Choral Society’s patriotic 
concert, on December 1, besides being a great musical 
success, has resulted in the sum of £82 5s. 9a. being handed 
to the Mayor towards the Belgian Relief Fund. This 
amount, in addition to the Society’s musical assistance 
generously given to Madame Clara Butt’s concert, constitutes 
a record highly creditable to the public spirit of the Choral 
Society. The programme included part-songs by Elgar, 
Cowen, Faning, and Oliver King. Assistance was given 
by the Vocal Union (male choir), which sang a couple of part- 
songs in its best style. The soloists were Miss Melville 
Tredale, Mr. Ernest Hartley, Mr. Edward de Jong (flute), and 
Mr. Whitfield (violin). Miss Brough recited ‘The Day,’ to 
which accompanying music had been written by the conductor, 
Mr. J. C. Clarke. The orchestra played with great effec 
Elgar’s ‘Pomp and Circumstance’ March in D, ‘ Solemn 
melody ’ (Walford Davies), and ‘Country Dance’ (Cowen). 
Miss Carrie Lumbers was a skilful accompanist. 

VANCOUVER.—On November 17 the Musical Society 
gave what was described as the best choral concert heard at 
Vancouver since the Sheffield Choir from England visited the 
city four years ago. The programme included Brahms’s 
‘Song of Destiny,’ Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Viking song’ for 
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chorus and orchestra, Colin Taylor’s third ‘Slumber song of 
the Madonna’ for ladies’ voices, Wagner’s ‘ Hail, bright 
abode,’ from ‘Tannhauser,’ Handel’s male-voice chorus 
‘ The Lord is a man of war,’ Tchaikovsky’s third ‘ Cherubim 
song,’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘Judge me, O God.’ The 
orchestra played Haydn’s sixth Symphony. Under the 
direction of Mr. G. P. Hicks, performances of great merit 
were given, especially noteworthy being the interpretation of 
Brahms’s work. Violin solos were contributed by Miss Grace 
Hastings. 

VENTNOR.—A successful violin recital was given at the 
Friendly Societies’ Hall on December 9 by Miss Eveline 
Petherick, assisted by Mrs. Raeburn (vocalist) and Miss 
Gwladys Williams (pianoforte). Miss Petherick played 
Grieg’s Sonata in F and Mendelssohn’s Concerto. 


WINpDsoR.—The annual evening concert of the Royal 
Albert Institute was given on November 16 with the 
distinguished assistance of Sir Walter Parratt as conductor, 
Lady Maud Warrender as vocalist, and the Rev. E. H. 
Fellowes as violinist. The choral numbers included 
Arensky’s ‘The pearl,’ Mackenzie’s ‘The fisherman’s 
song,’ Stevens’s ‘The cloud-cap’t towers,’ Parry’s ‘ The 
brown burns of the Border,’ Calcott’s ‘ Peace to the souls of 
the heroes,’ and Dr. Pearce’s Fantasia on the Allies’ National 
Anthems. 





Miscellaneous, 


The Associated Board of the R.A.M. and the R.C.M. 
has awarded exhibitions to Ethel A. Bartlett (pianoforte), 
Dorothy Chalmers (violin), and Bessie B. Kerr (singing), 
at the Royal Academy of Music; and Freda M. Swain 
(pianoforte), Leslie C. Martin (violoncello), and Emmeline 
M. Wynter (violin), at the Royal College of Music. 
The exhibitions previously held by Dorothy M. Davies, 
Mary G. Frazer, Kathleen Levi and Elsie Watson at the 
Royal Academy of Music, and by Leonard S. Jefieries, 
Hubert A. M. Marno, and Freda Sweet at the Royal College 
of Music, have been renewed for a further period of one 
year. The exhibition held by Hyman Griinbaum at the 
Royal College of Music has been extended for one 
term. 


The Festivals Committee of the Crystal Palace have 
arranged the following dates for the Summer festivals :— 
The London Sunday School Choir, June 5; the National 
Union of School Orchestras, June 12; the Tonic Sol-fa 
Association, July 3 ; the National Temperance Choral Union, 
July to. 


Mr. Russell Bonner has just completed a series of sixteen 
pianoforte recitals at the various branches of the Metropolitan 
Academy of Music. The programmes consisted entirely of 
compositions by Chopin. 


Sir Charles Stanford has been invited to conduct a selection 
of his own compositions at the Norfolk (Connecticut) Festival 
in June, 1915. His new Pianoforte concerto will be given 
for the first time. 


Dr. Markham Lee gave a lecture on Debussy to a meeting 
of the Incorporated Society of Musicians (London Section) 
on December 12. 


Mr. D. F. Tovey announces six recitals of Beethoven’s 
pianoforte works to be given for the Red Cross Fund and 
that of the Committee for Music i» ¥Var-time. 


Herr Fritz Kreisler, the great violinist, who was wounded 
while serving in the Austrian Army, arrived convalescent at 
New York late in November. 


Dr. Cyril Bradley Rootham has been honoured by election 
to a Fellowship of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Mr. Dalton Baker has joined the staff of the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music. 





$n, 


Enswers to Correspondents, 


G. P. B.—We do not know of ‘A collection of lyrics 
containing verses suitable for hymns for various occasions 
including war-time.’ If such a collection obtains, the 
question of the existence of copyright would have ww lk 
ascertained by the inquirer. There is no regulation fee fo, 
the use of copyright verses: their value depends upon merit 
and the standing of the author. 


W. H. STEERs (Victoria, Australia).—Usage varies as te 
the pace of performing ‘ La Marseillaise.’ Crotchet = M. tof 
is a good marching time. It is sometimes performed faster 
as a song or chorus. We are grateful to you for all your 
good wishes, which we reciprocate. 


G. S. PEARCE (Plymouth).—We have to confess that we 
do not know the song from which you say erroneously that it 
has been stated in our columns that ‘ Tipperary’ was derived, 
The once-popular French song ‘ Partant pour la Syrie’ was 
given as a Supplement in our October number. 


[Other answers are held over or have been given 
privately. ] 








CONTENTS. 
Medtner. By Ernest Newman ... o 
Some Reflections of a Native Composer 
The Clay and the Potter. By F. Corder 


1914. By George Henschel 
Occasional Notes ... ‘ eos see ove sve 
Questions of Modern Harmony. By G. H. Clutsam ... 
Illustrations of the History of Music Printing in the 
Alfred H. Littleton. By Jefirey 


Library of Mr. 
Pulver _ eos ese 
Mr. Albert Sammons (w7¢h fortrai?) 
Church and Organ Music... ove eee cnt sais 
The Compleat Organist. By Harvey Grace (continued) 
The Adventures of a Long-Metre Tune... 
Reviews 
Correspondence 
Obituary... rm nae on 
The Royal Philharmonic Society... 
English as it should be Sung ov oe 
Colleges and Singers: Mr. Beecham as sop... 
Belgian Music in London... ii il ? 
The Modern Flemish School of Music ... ‘ is 
Organ Posts in Canada: An Unprofessional Opinion 
By William Q. Phillips... : oes a oe 
London Concerts ... 
Suburban Concerts 
Music in the Provinces 
Country and Colonial News 
Miscellaneous ese 
Answers to Correspondents 


MUSIC: 
‘Give peace in our time, O Lord.’ Full Anthem. 


For Four Voices. By F. W. WADELY 


THREE Extra Supplements are given with this number: 
O Thou that hearest prayer. Anthem for Lent or 
General Use. By R. Walker Robson. 
Darkness of Night. Vesper Hymn for Time of War. 
By George C. Martin. 
Competition Festival Record. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 


Published by NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED. 
DAMS, DAVID B.—‘‘ Ye Mariners of England.” 
Part-Song. For T.T.B.B. 4d. 
A ou J. STUART.—Romance with Variations. 
(Original Compositions for the Organ (New Series), 
No. 37). 2s. 
ANTOCK, GRANVILLE.—‘“ The Great God Pan.” 
A Choral Ballet. In two Scenes, with a Prologue. 
Part I., Pan in Arcady. Choruses only. 2s. 6d. 
ATH, HUBERT.—“ Children of Britain.” Poem by 
ALFRED Noyes. Song, with Organ obbligato. Is. net. 
Arranged as an Anthem or Unaccompanied Part-Song for 
Mixed Voices. 3d. 
Arranged for Children’s Voices with Accompaniment. 3d. ; 
Melody only, 1d. 
LAXILL, H. E.—Vesper Hymn (‘ Heavenly Father, 
in our weakness”). Id. Words only, 2s. per 100. 
RIDGE, Sir FREDERICK.—A Christmas Canticle 
(“* Wings, white in the dawn”). Song. Adapted to 
Handel’s Largo. 2s. 
LEMENTI, MUZIO.—Gradus ad Parnassum. Twenty- 
four Selected Studies, edited and fingered by Franklin 
Taylor. (Edition Novello, No. 15.) Complete, 3s. Or in 
Four Books (Edition Novello, Nos. 15A, 15B, I5C, 15D), 
Is, each. 
OATES, HENRY.—‘‘ Wayside Roses.” 
Medium Voice. 2s. 
ORRI, GHITA.—‘‘Fight, 
Song. 
ENNIS, C. H.—‘‘ Huddersfield: A Song of Home.” 
Unison Song. 2d. 
LGAR, EDWARD.—“‘ Follow the Colours.” 
With Chorus for Men’s Voices ad id. 2s. 
ELLOWES, OLIVE.—‘‘ To Britain’s Daughters.” 
Four-part Song. 3d. 
LOYD, A. E.—‘‘ Carpe Diem.” 
Oswestry Boys’ High School. 2d. 
ATES, H. H.—Two Hymn Tunes (‘“‘ Bless’d are the pure 
in heart ” and ‘*To the Name of our Salvation”), and 
Music for a Litany, in metrical form. 2d. 
RACE, HARVEY.—Epilogue. (No. 46, Recital Series 
of Original Compositions for the Organ.) Edited by 
Epwin H. LEMARE). 2s. 
ARRISON, H.—‘“‘ Lord God, our strength and stay.” 
(Tune, ‘‘ Amfridus.”) Post Benediction Hymn for 
use in time of War. On Card. 2d. 
ELY-HUTCHINSON, VICTOR.—“ Bravo.” 
The words by FRED. E. WEATHERLY. 2s. 
H OLBROOKE, J.—Fantasie-Sonate for Violoncello and 
Pianoforte. (Op. 19.) 3s. 6d. 
ONES, R. O.—‘*‘ Lord, lead Thy hosts from far.” Hymn 
in time of War. Both Notations. On Card. 1d. 
ITTLETON, A. H.—‘‘ Jesus lives !—no longer now.” 
Hya:n and Tune. (No. 928, Novello’s Parish Choir 
Book.) On Card. 1d. 
ARTIN, G. C.—‘*‘ Darkness of Night.” Vesper Hymn 
for time of War. (No. 929, Novello’s Parish Choir 
Book.) On Card. 1d. 
ATTHEWS, T. R.—*‘ Thou didst leave Thy throne.” 
(No. 376, Novello’s Christmas Carols.) 1d. 
M°ERETON, H.—A War Hymn (“ Father, before Thy 
mercy seat”). Id. 
LDEN, G. R. C.—‘“‘ The Light of Man.” 
Carol. 1d. 
USELEY, F. A. GORE.—‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd.” 
Full Anthem. (No. 1054, Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 


Song. For 


fight, fight!” Patriotic 
Song. 


The song of the 


Song. 


Christmas 


ASCOE, C. F.— ‘O little town ot Bethlehem.” 
Christmas Carol. 14d. 





DURING THE LAST MONTH—continued. 


OWLEY, ALEC.—Festal Prelude. Original Com- 
positions for the Organ, New Series (No. 36). 2s. 


CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.—No. 271 contains the 
following music in both Notations :— 

**Christmas Bells.” Norwegian Carol. Unison Song. 
Arranged by EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN ; *‘ Obedient 
to the Call” (Valete). Composed by EATON FANING. 
Arranged as a Unison Song. 1d. 

CHOOL SONGS.—Edited by W. G. McNaucur. 
Published in two forms. A. Voice Parts in Staff and 
Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniment 
(8vo). &. Voice Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
No. 865. ‘‘ The Maple Leaf for ever.” Cana- A. B. 
dian National Song. A. Muir 1d. 
»» 885. ‘Appendix to School Choir Train- 
ing.” By MARGARET NICHOLLS 2d. 


HORE, ROYLE.—Te Deum laudamus, for congregation, 
with or without a choir, and an alternative chant 
setting. The People’s Part. 2d. 
HORT PRELUDES FOR THE ORGAN.—Books 4, 
5, and 6. Is. each. 
ILVER, R.—‘ To the Snow.” Song for Medium Voice. 
Is. 6d. 


TRICKLAND-CONSTABLE, M.—‘‘ The Muster of 
the Guards.” Song. 2s. 


“| eX SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS : 


BUFFEY, T. G.—‘*‘ The Jackdaw of Rheims.” Humorous 
Cantata (Two-part). For Children. 6d. 


|= SOL-FA SERIES. — Edited by W. G. 
McNAUGHT: 


No. 2202. ‘Soldier, rest!” (The Lady of the 
Lake). Part-Song for s.A.T.B. 
D. STEPHEN 
‘*There is a green hill far away.” 
C. Gounop. Arranged as an 
Anthem for 4 Solo and 
Chorus by ] Joun E . WEST 
. The Marseillaise ” ‘Hymn 
. "Ring out, wild bells.” 
Carol. 
. God, the all-terrible.” 
Melody. 
. “The Minstrel Boy.’ 
Arranged for S.A.T.B. 
DUNHILL ‘ 14d. 
ADELY, F. W.—‘‘ Give peace in our time, O Lord.” 
Short Anthem. (No. 863, Zhe Musical Times.) ) 19d. 
Warp, JOHN.—Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, in 
G minor. (No. 6, The Cathedral Series of Church 
Service Music. Edited by ROYLE SHORE.) Is. 
ESLEY, S. S.—Benedictus. Adapted by SiR 
FREDERICK BRIDGE to the music of the Jubilate 
from the Service in E. (No. 920, Novello’s Parish Choir 
Book.) 4d. 
ILLIAMS, H. G.—Thirty-six Pedal Basses added to 
Ancient and Modern Hymn Tunes. 9d. 


1}d. 


2207. 
2d. 
1d. 
3d. 
1d. 


Festival 
Percy E. FLETCHER 


Russian 
A. LWorr 
Irish Air. 
il a: F. 


PUBLISHED FOR 

THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 

NDREWS, MARK.—“‘ At the Mermaid Inn.” _Part- 
Song for T.T.B.B. 15 cents (6d.). 

RMSTRONG, W. D.—‘‘ Lord, I call upon Thee.” 
Short Anthem for General Use. 10 cents (3d.). 

ONVERSE, F. S.—‘‘ Song of the World Adventurers.” 
Chorus for Mixed Voices. 12 cents (4d.). 

AGUE, ELEANOR.—Folk-Songs from Mexico and 
South America. Pianoforte accompaniments by 

Edward Kilenyi. $1 (4s.). 

ILTON-TURVEY, T.—“ The Bluebell’s Wedding.” 

Four-part Song. 10 cents (3d.). 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH—(continued). 
[_ AmBoRD, B.—‘“‘ A Health to King Charles.” 
2s. 
— ‘*Hey-Ho Robin.” 
15 cents (6d.). 
N ATTHEW, GEORGE.—“ Killarney.’ 
1 Male Voices. 10 cents (3d.). 
**My Lagan Love.” Old Ulster Melody. 
for Contralto Solo, with Male-Voice Chorus. 
‘The Harp of Tara.” Arranged for Baritone Solo, 
with Male-Voice Chorus. 10 cents (3d.). 


G==ee, C. LINN.—‘*‘ April.” Song. 2s. 


Song. 
Madrigal. For Mixed Voices. 


> 


Arranged for 


Arranged 
10 cents (3d.). 


HRESHER, W. 
12 cents (4d.). 


V ARD, F. E.—** Holy Father, great Creator.” 
12 cents (4d.) 


H.—Communion Service in E flat. 
Anthem. 


** The 
15 | cents (6d.). 


Fairies.” Part-Song. For S.A.A.T.B.B. 





HOME MUSIC STUDY UNION. 
President : W. H. HADOW, M.A., Mus.D. 
Vice- ae nts : 
Artuur Somerveti, M.A, | Percy C. Buck, M.A., Mus.D. 
C. Harrorp Lioyp, M A., Mus.D. | Mrs. Rosa NewMarcu. 

The Home Music Study Union is a Comradeship open to all who are 
interested in Music, whether as performers or listeners. Its object is to 
stimulate real enthusiasm for the art, to cultivate habits of study, and 
to encourage wide views. 

CIRCULARS explanatory of the Union's work may be had FREE. 
For SPECIMEN COPY of The Music Student enclose 14d. to cover 
postage. Office: 30, Carlton Terrace, Child's Hill, London, N.W. 


MUSIC MISTRESSES. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Piano, Violin, and if possible 
Class Singing, in a Girls’ High-Class School, within easy reach of 
London. A good salary will be given. Res. No. 1452. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach good Piano, and to prepare 
Pupils for R.A.M. and R.C.M. Examinations. Also to teach Theory, 
Harmony, and Class Singing. Churchwoman essential. Private Girls’ 
School in the South West of England. Salary, £45 to £50. Res. No. 
1484. 

For further particulars, please apply to Messrs. Gabbitas & Thring, 
36, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W 


T. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS, TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE, W.C.—WANTED, TENORS and BASSES for the 
Church Choir. Good readers. Experienced. Salary £10 per annum. 
Apply by letter to The Organist. Copies of testimonials, also particulars 
as to age, occupation, and experience are required. Selected candidates 
only will receive a reply. 


T. GEORGE’S CHURCH, HART STREET, 
BLOOMSBURY.—ALTO WANTED. £ro per annum. Letters 
only, to Organist, Vestry Hall, | Little Russell! Street. 


ASS WANTED. f/10. ST. CLEMENT'S, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C, Close to Bank Tube 
Station. Sunday 11 and 6.30. Friday Rehearsal. Good Reader’and 
Catholic Churchman, Apply Dr. C. W. Pearce, 8m, Hyde Park 
Mansions, W. 




















B®: AVE HEARTS. Stirring words in praise of our 


Soldiers, by Edward Oxenford, music by J. J. Jones (composer 

of ‘ March of the Sea-King,’ &c.). ‘ This cantons rhythmical song tells 

of determination and pluck.'—A/usic Trades Review. ‘ Altogether 

amongst the best of its class.’ —The Queen. Ore shilling. W feckes & Co., 
ondon. 
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SCALE OF TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS- 
£s 4 





Two Lines ° 
Three Lines ee ee ° 
For every additional Line oe ee ° ° 
One inch (displayed) .. oe ° 
Half a Column ee ee -_ 2 
A Column ee we és oe ee 4 
A Page .. ee oe oe ee ee 7 10 
Special Pages (Cover, &c.) by arrangement. 


A remittance should be sent with every Advertisement. 





OVER 6,000,000 COPIES OF _ 
CALEB SIMPER’S 


FAMOUS COMPOSITIONS NOW SOLD. 
NEW EASTER ANTHEM, Erc. 


WortHy 1s THE Lams, (Sol-fa, 2d.) .. 4 
A fine Anthem, with beautiful Solo and very “interesting Choruses. 
New Hymn for Use during War 1d, 

*O Lorp or Hosts,” with refrain, “Thou who makest war to cease, 
Grant us soon a lasting peace.” Suitable for every Sunday, and 
especially for Intercession Services. O. N. and Sol-fa in same copy, 
Words separately, 1s. 6d. per roo. 

New No. 22 Sececrion of Eight Hymns and Tunes for Children’s 
Festivals, Anniversaries, &c. Complete, 2d. Words only, 3s. 6d. 
per 100. Liberal terms for quantities. 

The Story of the Crucirixion. Price 6d. Sol-fa. 


An easy and very effective short Work for Holy Week. The foul ; 


1,000 now ready. ‘ Highly appreciated.” 
THREE SHORTENED Forms of the BeNepicire. 
Favourite Settings. Order as Benedicite No. 8 
Two New VoLUNTARY Books, Nos. 9 and 10, to 1s. 6d. 17 Pieces 

in each book, for Organ, American Organ, or Harmonium. One of 
oo, most useful series ever published. Over 200 Editions have been 
solid. 
London: Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W. 
Chicago, U.S.A. : CLayron F. Summy Co., 64, E. Van Buren Street, 
Canada: ANGLO-CANADIAN M.P.A. Ltd., 144, Victoria St., Toronto, 


DR. ARNE 
AND 


RULE, BRITANNIA 


WILLIAM HAYMAN CUMMINGS. 


Complete, 2d, 





PREFACE. 


The glorious National Song, ‘‘ Rule, Britannia,” is familiar to the 
whole British Race; nevertheless, very few men and women are 
acquainted with the history of its birth and parentage. 


In the following pages I have endeavoured to chronicle al! the acts 
which are discoverable by diligent research, and to present them in an 
attractive and entertaining manner. 


The life of Dr. Arne, the composer of “‘ Rule, Britannia,” offers to the 


reader and to the music student an interesting and instructive story, 
showing that natural ability, even when combined with genius, is not 
sufficient to ensure a triumphant and successful career. Morality and 
conscientious rectitude in the affairs of life are essential, and had Arne 
exercised these, his exceptional gifts might have enabled him to surpass 
his great contemporary, Handel. 


It only remains to be noted that many letters and documents are here 
printed for the first time, some of them copied from the original 
autographs in my possession. They illuminate much which has hitherto 
been obscure and uncertain in the career of a famous composer. 


Crorn, Git, 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


THE BRITISH STRING QUARTET. 


Raymonp Jeremy, Viola. 
Cepric Suarpe, ‘Cello. 





Txomas Fussett, rst Violin. 
Ernest Leccett, 2nd Violin. 


All inquiries as to terms, dates, &c., to be addressed to Crpric 
SuHarpre, 1088, Philbeach Gardens, S. Ww. Telephone: Western 617. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

To ensure insertion tn their proper positions, 
Advertisements for the next issue should reach 
the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W., 
not later than 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 22. 
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MUSIC FOR LENT. 





*#"T HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to | 


St. Matthew.) J.S. Bacu. Edited by Epwarp EtGar and 
Ivor ATKINS. 2s. 6d.; paper boards, 3s. 6d. Vocal Parts, 1s. each. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 15s. per 100. 
#"THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to 
St. Matthew.) J. S. Bacu. 2s. ; paper boards, 2s. 6d. Choruses | 
only, Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 15s. per 100. 
“Tes PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to | 
St. Matthew.) J. S. Bacu. Abridged, as used at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Octavo, 1s. 6d. Book of Words, 
Chorales, 6d. Words only, ros. per roo. 
*#"THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to 
St. John.) J.S. Bacu. 2s. ; paper boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt, 4s. | 
#THE PASSION OF CHRIST. G. F. HANDEL. 
38.; paper boards, 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt, 5s. Abridged edition for | 
Church use, 1s. Words only, ros. per 100. 
*THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (The Seven | 
Words of Our Saviour on the Cross.) J. Havpn. 2s. ; paper 
(The Seven | 


boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt, 4s. 
HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. 
Words of Our Saviour on the Cross.) Cu. Gounop. 1s. 
*T’HE PASSION OF OUR LORD (“ Der Tod 
Jesu.”) C. H. Graun. 2s.; paper boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 
gilt, 4s. Choruses only, 1s. 


HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. H. Scuiirz. 
* ‘Smee MUSIC (from the Oratorio “St. Peter”). | 


By Sir Jutivs Benepicrt. 1s. 6d. 

UT OF DARKNESS. (Psalm cxxx.) For Soli, | 
Chorus, and Orchestra. GreorG HeENnscHEL (Op. 30). 2s. 6d. 
UT OF DARKNESS (De Profundis). (Psalm 
exxx.) For Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra. Composed by Cu. 

——_. English or Latin words. 1s. 

ION’S WAYS DO LANGUISH. Soprano Solo | 
and Chorus, from “‘ Gallia" (Motet). Cu. Gounop. 1s. 
ISERERE MEI, DEUS, &c.,as sung at St. Paul’s | 

Cathedral, preceding Bach's "Passion on Tuesday in Holy 
Week. Arranged by . STAINER. 3d. Tonic Sol-fa, 3d. 
MISERERE MEI, DEUS. The Music composed | 

y J. BARNBY. 3d 

ISERERE MEI, DEUS. Set tothe well-known 

Ancient Chant, 
Novgtio. Price 2d. ; Ditto, Latin words, 3d 

ISERERE MEI, DEUS. (Chant Setting.) The 


Music composed by Epcar PetrmMan. Price 14d. 


with Music to the 


M ISERERE MEI,DEUS. The music composed 


by Grecorio ALLeGcri. As used at St. Paul's Cathedral 

Lenten Services. Edited by Gzorce C. Martin. 4d. 
MISERERE MEI, DEUS. The music composed 
by G. P. pa Pat me. Edited by W. Barciay Squire. 

Latin and English words. 4d. 
ISERERE MEI, DEUS, 


composed by F. E. GLapsTone. 


in F. The music 
Latin words, 3d. 


ISERERE MEI, DEUS, in F sharp minor. | 


The music composed by F. E, GLADSTONE. _ Latin words, 6d. 
ISERERE MEI, DEUS. A simple Unison 

Arrangement with Organ Accompaniment, 1d. 

Orchestral Parts of the works marked * can be had. 


as ‘arranged and omen by VinceENT | 


THE BENEDICITE 


| SET TO MUSIC BY 


| THE FOLLOWING COMPOSERS. 


BAIRSTOW, E. C. (on the plan of the tea aang 
BENNETT, ‘GEORGE J. Gs E flat) 

| BENNETT, GEORGE J. (in G) 

BENNETT, GEORGE J. (in D, Unison) .. 

| BEST, W. + (in C). (Sol-fa, 14d.) ° 

BLAIR, HUGH (inG). 

| BRIDGE, J. F., JAMES Toru E, and Dr. Haves | 
al H. ELLIOT (in D) 3 ° es 


Cc, B. 

| COnE, G. F. (in G 

|E <LLIOTT, {: Ww. tin G) 
ELLIOTT, J. W. (in G) 
| ELLIOTT, i W. (in G) 
ELLIOTT, [. - a bs 
| ELLIOTT, R. 


I 
| EYRE, ALF RED . & E flat). (With a Quadruple Chant for 


the Te Deum ° P 
| EYRE, ALFRED J. (No. 2, in 'F) as 
ooee ER, MYLES B. yt F, Chant Form)... 
OST, PERCY H. (in D ee 
GADSBY. awe (in G, Chant Form) 
GALE, Cc. R. (in D) 
| GLADSTONE, F. E, (in C, Chant Form) .. 
| GLADSTONE, F. E. (in G, peemand ia 
GODFREY, A. E. (in C) 
| GODFREY, A. E. (No. 2, in nG) 
| HERVEY, F. A. J. o & flat, Chant Form) 
HUGH ES, W. (in E fi 
ILIFFE, FREDERICK (No. 1 1, in E flat, Chant’ Form) 
LEM ARE, E. H. (in B flat) a 
| LLOYD, ¢. whiney E flat, Chant Form). 
LUCAS, T. (in A flat, shortened form). . 
M ACPHERSON CHARLES (in F, rhythmic setting) .. 
| MARTIN, G. C, (No. 1,in F; No. 2, in E flat; No. 3 in 6) each 
M ATTHEWS, ee ok (in E fiat) - 
MERBECKE ‘(arranged by Georce C. Martin)... . 
| MILLER, C. E. (second setting) (in G, Chant Form) ‘ 
| PETTMAN, EDGAR (No. 1, inC; No. 2, set to Double Chants) 
PETTMAN, EDGAR (in E fiat) we 
PULLEIN, J. (in E flat) 
| ROBE RTS, . VARLEY (in B flat). 
SLATER “(in F) 
| SMITH, BOYTON (in A flat). 
SMITH, CHAS. W. (in C). s.a.t.7. B., ” also simplified for S.A.T.B. 
STAINER, J+ and B. BLAxcanp (in F, Chant Form) .. 
| STAINER, J., R. pe Lacy, A. Gipss, and F, CHAMPNEYS 
STAINER, WwW. Winn, and F. WALKER. 
| STAINER, 5 W. Winn, and F, WALKER (Welsh words). 


(Sol-fa, 1d.) 
STAINER, J. (in D, Chant Form) 

STEW. ART, C. HYLTON a the plan of the Paragraph Psalter) 
BARNBY, ‘ 

arta bh OHN.. 
| SMIT H, MONTE M (two settings) . 
TURL E, J. (two settings) 
| W ICKES, C. A. (two settings) | 
TOZER, FERRIS (in G) 
a R, FERRIS zo 
:. (in G) 


Short and simple 


. H. (in 
WwW ALLAN, HE: AL EY (in hy “Shortened Form 
WOOD, W. G. (in 


D) 
| WRIGL EY, G. F. (in G, Quadruple Chant) 


Re nent 


wre 





THE STORY OF THE CROSS 


FOR VOICES AND ORGAN 
With Short Interludes, giving opportunity for Meditation. 
THE WORDS BY 
THE REV. E. MONRO 
SET TO MUSIC BY 


POSTE’ H. ELLIOT. 


y Y (Soi- fa, 14d. ) 
ARTHUR _ fa, - ) 
STAINER, J. "Sol- fa, 14d.) 
Words caly, 1s. 6d. per 1 100. 
Large Type Edition, 2s. 6d. per 100. 


THE REPROACHES 


SET TO MUSIC BY 





DYKES, REV. J. B. 

GOUNOD, CH.” . 

PALESTRINA (together with the proper plain- «chant melodies) 
_,, (Edited by W. S. Vale) °e 

WILLAN, HEALEY (Double Choir) (unaccompanied) \ 


Lonpon: NOVELLO 


AND COMPANY, 


ANTHEMS IN THE 
LUTE SERIES. 


121 Give sentence with me, O — 
38 Hear me, O Lord 
*197 Hear me when I call 
*13 Hear, O Lord . 
193 Justasl am. 
110 Like as the hart ; : O send out Thy Light 
27. Oh most Merciful .. 
67b O Lord, rebuke me not 
zoo OSaving Victim . 
113 Out of the deep have I called 
145 Ponder my words, O Lord 
196 Remember not, Lord 
67a Rend your heart 
*2 Seek ye the Lord 
*77 There is a green hill 
165 Turn Thee, O Lord 
206 Turn Thy face from my sins 


Those marked thus * 


oo Be fon Thomas 
° V. H. Dixon 
A. W. Marchant 
Michael Watson 
Ferris Tozer 

C. Lochnane 

J. F. Bridge 

.. Gaynor Simpson 
. J. Lionel Bennett 
Hamilton Clarke 
Norman Hatfield 

J. M. Bentley 

W. H. Dixon 

ai J. F. Bridge 
. Fred. H. Burstall 
Norman Hatfield 
Cuthbert Harris 


are also published i in Tonic Sol-fa. 


LIMITED. 
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NOVELLO'S ANTHEMS FOR LENT. 


H. M. Higgs 
Ch. Gounod 

. Stainer 

H. W. Davies 
C. H. Lloyd 
Spohr 

Anton Dvorak 
I. Atkins 


“All ye who seek for sure relief .. 
All ye who weep .. ° 
And Jacob was left alone 
And yous entered into the Temple 
*Art thou weary ‘ ee 
*As pants the hart .. 
At Thy feet in adoration 
Behold, 1 come quickly 
Beho ld, two blind men J. Stainer 
3e merciful unto me os .. E. A. Sydenham 
Be not Thou far from me, O God ae _ F. W. Hird 
Blessed are they that mourn A. W. Batson 
*Bow down Thine ez _ Attn ood and Be: ale, each 
_. — ear, O L a. ° W. Byrd 
*By Babylon's wave se we Ch. Gounod 
By - waters of Babylon - Boyce | and H. Clarke, each 
By the waters of B abe yl on Higgs and *Coleridge-Taylor, each 
By Thy glorious Death .. os ° Anton Dvorak 
*Call to remembrance R. Farrant 
Cast me not away .. Cc. os ee Ay illiams 
Cast me not away S. Wesley 
*Cast thy t yurden upon the Lo Micndeleco hn 
*Come, and let us returr “+ Two-part Anthem)... A. Macfarren 
*Come, and let us retur .. J. Goss and w ” Jackson, each 
Come, let us worship ° oe Palestrina 
*Come r . and let us reason tog c ether R. Briant 
Come let n together H. W. Wareing 
*Come se se Ch. Gounod 
Come unto Him Henry Leslie 
Come unto Me Bach, Couldrey, and Elvey, each 
Come cone the we ee H. Hiles 
Come unto Me : M. Kin gsto n and J. S. Smith, each 
*Come, and wear y : J. Stainer 
*Comfort, O Lor oe W. Crotch 
Comfort the soul of Thy : servar t (A. TT8) we John E. West 
Create in me a clean hea ° ° Percy J. Fry 
Daughters of Jerusalem .. oe ° G. J. Elvey 
Daughters of ne <. s at é H. J. King 
Enter not into judgment.. T. Attwood 
Flee from evil oe W. J. Clarke 
For our offences Mendelssohn 
Forss uke me not, OL ord, Goss 
€ ear, O Lord os C. Oberthiir 
*Give ear, O Lord .. T. M. Pattison 
Give ear, Oo Shepherd of Israel. A. Whiting 
Give ear unto my prayer J. Arcadelt 
God's Pease is peace eternal Grieg 
*God so loved the world .. Goss, Kingston, and Stainer, each 
*God so loved the world .. Harold Moore and “> V. Roberts, ea. 
Grant, we beseech Thee J. Booth 
Grant, we beseech Thee.. M. Elvey 
Grant, we beseech Thee.. J. V. Roberts 
Have mercy opens me, O God .. ee J. Goss 
Have mercy upor ,OGod .. J. Barnby 
Have mercy et me Barnby, Mir nshall, P ye, and Shaw, each 
Have mercy upon me os White 
ear me when I cal! es ee King Hall 
Hear me when I call (a.1 T.T.B. an oe T. Distin 
my prayer - J. Kent 
my prayer *Mer \delssohn and C. Stroud, each 
my prayer - - ee oe Winter 
, O Lord J. Goss 
+O Thou Shepherd . j. cl a ke- Wh hitfeld& T. A. Walmisley, ea. 
the voice and prayer Hopkins 
ar us, O Saviour oe M. Hauptmann 
He i in tears that soweth .. on oe ee Hiller 
Hide not Thy Face eu = on o- K. J. Pye 
How long wilt Thou ee ° ° Oliver King 
*Hymn of Peace ‘ W. H. Calicott 
#I came not to call | the right eous C. Vincent 
If any man sin ow - H. Hiles 
#Incline Thine ear .. Himmel 
In Thee, O Lord .. Ts aylor and J. Weldon, each 
*In Thee, O Lord .. ee To urs 
els it nothing to you? (s.a.T.B.).. on on ; ” Foster 
#Is it nothing to you? (for nae aie ee es . B. Foster 
I will arise .. . - ’ 
I will cry unto God ee King and C. rag 
«I will look unto the L ord (Two- = art —— G. A. M: act urren 
«I wrestle and pray ‘ . a >. Bach 
Jesus of Nazareth (Turb arum voces) . Byrd 
«Jesu, Ble ssed Word of ( sod . Ch. ‘Gund 
Jesu, Lord of life and glory G. A. Naumann 
Jesu, Saviour, I am Thin e B. Steane 
«Jesu, Word of God Gounod , Hoyte te, Moz: art, and White, each 
«Jesu, Word of God Incarnate E. Elgar 
{ude me, O God.. a ” Ousi ley and * Mendelssohn, each 
ad. kindly Light 
Lead, kindly Light 
«Lead, kindly Lig ht 
«Lead me, Lord 
Let my complaint (A.A.T.T.B.B. ) 
»#Let my prayer come up .. 
Let the words of my mouth 
Let the words of my mouth 


ye sin-de : en 


my God 


*S. Coleridge- 


‘ie Dunstan 
CLN ayl lor and "5. Stainer, each 
- ‘ -ughe-Evans 
S. 5. Wesley 

E. H. Thorne 

H. Purcell 

H. Blair and J. ~- ”y, each 
ee . D. Culley 


Anthems sae thus * 


3d. 


3d. ; 


Let us come boldly . Lloyd 
Like asthe hart .. T. Adams and j. Bt. Cistke oman 
*Like as the hart 7. Novello 
Lord, for Thy tender mercies’ sake *R. Farrant, G. R. Vicars, ea. 
Lord, how are they increased ae ee cent 
Lord, how long wilt Thou forget me .. Mendelssohn 
Lord, I call upon Thee .. Ouseley, W: est, and Culley, each 
Lord, on our offences ° Mendelssohn 
Lord, teach us to number our days (a.a.t.1.0.8.) C. H. Lloyd 
Lord, Thou hast searched A. Whiting 
Lord, what is man W. Boyce 
Make me a clean heart .. . Barnby and A. W. "Batson, each 
Mine eyes look unto Thee, O word God Baker 
My God, Ilove Thee... os G. J. Bennett 
My God, look upon me .. ee os J. L. Hopkins 
*My God, look upon me .. . Reynolds 
My soul is weary .. . Beckwith 
O all ye that pass by Vittoria 
*O bountiful Jesu . e J. Stainer 
O God, Thou hast cast us out .. H. Purcell 
O God, Whose nature A. Gray and *S. S. W esley, each 
O have mercy ee ee es ee ° H. Leslie 
*O hearken Thou .. oe ee ee oe A. Sullivan 
O Jesu! Victim blest J. B. Powell 
*O Lamb of God J- Barnby 
O Lamb of God Lake 
*O Lord, correct me I. Coward 
O Lord, give ear . . W. H. Cummings 
O Lord God, Thou strength ee J. Goss 
O Lord, look down ° J. Battishill 
O Lord, my God -_ >. Malan and S. S. W esley, each 
O Lord, my God .. -_ oe -- C. Lee Williams 
O Lord, rebuke me not oe ° Lahee 
O most merciful . .W. Elliott 
O saving Victim .. W. A. ossini, each 
O saving Victim ae Ch. Gounod 
*O saving Victim on J. Stainer 
O saving Victim o ~— ° Tours and * F. Keenig, —_ 
O Saviour of the world .. ee ee ee . Goss 
*O Saviour of the world .. © on Harold Moore 
O Saviour of the worl me. 7.7.8.) V. Roberts 
Out of the deep . E. Gladstone and G. C. Martin, each 
Out of the deep Mozart 
Out ofthe deep .. H. W. Davies and J. Naylor, each 
*O ye that love the Lord . S. Coleridge-Taylor 
O ye that love the Lord ..F. A. W. Docker and G. J. Elvey, each 
O ye that love the Lord .. ee J. W. Elliott 
O ye that love the Lord . es ee -. H.W. Wareing 
Ponder my words, O I ord ° A. D. Culley 
Put me not to rebuke, O L ord. ° W. Croft 
Remember not, Lord és . an H. Purcell 
*Remem)er now thy Creator . ° oe C. Steggall 


e. Cruickshank and 


Remember, O Lord 7A, Walmisiey 
*Rend your heart 

Rend your heart .. 

Rend your heart (Turn ye even to Me) 
Save me, O God .. oe ee S. Jekyll 
“Seek ye the Lord .. oe re Bradley 
Seek ye the Lord .. H. . Kinsey and “d- V. Roberts, ea. 
Show me Thy ways ‘ ee . V. Roberts 
Spare us, Lord, most holy E.A. Sydenham 

*Teach me, O Lord we “T. Attwood and B. Rogers, each 
Teach me Thy way Spohr and W. H. Gladstone, each 
The Lord is full of rene ae F. E. Gladstone 
*The Lord is nigh . ee > W. H.C ummings 
*The path of the just es ee oe oe J. V. Roberts 
*There is a green hill faraway .. on os Ch. Gounod 
*There is a green hill far away . Lord H. Somerset 
The Reproa aches (from the *‘ Red emption >, Ch. Gounod 
The Reproaches ee aarted Willan and J. B. Dykes, ea. 
The sacrifice of God H. W. Wareing 
The sacrifices of God Blair 
The Story of the Cross Stainer, ‘Somervell, Foster, & Roberts, ea. 
The Story of the Cross .. oe ’ Elliot Button 
Think not that they are blest alone .. oe F. Brandeis 
Thou didst turn Thy face oe oe T. Attwood 
*Through peace to light J. H. Roberts 
Thus saith the Lord G. M. Garrett 
Try me, O God (a.T. 7.8.) A. ; Culley 
Try me, O God ‘ . Wood 
Turbarum voces (J le sus of Nazareth) . ® we G. Byrd 
Turn Thee again, O Lord T. Attwood 

*Turn Thy face from my sins <. Attwood and A, Sullivan, each 
Turn Thy face from my sins .. C. Steggall 
Turn Thy face from my sins C. Lee Williams 
Turn ye even to Me (Rend your heart) A. E. Godfrey 
Unto Thee have I cried oe e 

Wash me throughly on on ein 

Watch ye and pray ee ee 
“Weary ofearth .. 

*Weary ofearth . 

Whom the Lord loveth .. 

Why art Thou so vexed .. 

Word of God Incarnate . 

Ye who from His ways have turned 


B. Calkin 
J. ‘ippingdale 
A. a; ae rey 


Ferris Tozer 
E. Vine Hall 
C. Macpherson 
C. Macpherson 
Ch. Gounod 
Mendelssohn 


to be had in Tonic Solya, 1d., thd., and 2d. each, 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 
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CANTATAS FOR LENT. 


THE STORY OF CALVARY 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS. 
Tue Worps SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY Tue Music Composep BY 
ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price One SHILLING AND S1xpENCE. Paper Boarps, 2s. Tonic Soi-Fa, gd. WoRrDS ONLY, 10S. PER 100, 


IN THE DESERT AND IN THE VIA DOLOROSA 
GARDEN A DEVOTION 


pon FOR BARITONE SOLO AND CHORUS 


SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI Suitable for the Seasons of Lent and Passiontide 
AND CHORUS THE WORDS DERIVED MAINLY FROM ANCIENT SOURCES 











THE WORDS WRITTEN AND SELECTED BY THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


VIOLET CRAIGIE HALKETT E. CUTHBERT NUNN. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


F E RR I S TOZ E R. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Paper boards, 2s. 
Price One Shilling an pe Sixpence. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 
Paper boards, 2s. 
Tonic Sol-fa, rs. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, | 
Parts for Strings and Timpani may be had on hire. OLIVET TO CALVARY 
FOR 
THE CRUCI FIXION TENOR AND BARITONE SOLI AND CHORUS 
INTERSPERSED WITH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY 
MEDITATION THE CONGREGATION 
ON THE ee — = 
SACRED PASSION OF THE HOLY REDEEMER | "sata corr WEMSLEY 
4 


THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 


W. J. SPARROW-SIMPSON, M.A. THE MUSIC BY 
SET TO MUSIC BY 2 H. MAUN DER. 


J . STAI N E R. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


: a : Paper boards, 2s. Tonic Sol-fa, gd. Words only, ros. per roo. 
Vocal Score, paper cover, One Shilling and Sixpence. String Parts, 11s. Wind Parts, 13s. 6d. Full Score, MS. 
Paper boards, 2s. Tonic Sol-fa, od 











Words only, with Hymn Tunes, 2d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 2d. 
Words, complete, 10s. per 100 ; Words of Hymns, 5s. per 100. AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS 
THE DARKEST HOUR (STABAT MATER) 
FOR 


FOR SOLI, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI | COMPOSED BY 





AND CHORUS | ANTON DVORAK. 


HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION | (Op. 58.) 


THE WORDS SELECTED, AND THE MUSIC COMPOSED, BY Tue ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY FRED, J. W. CROWE. 


H A RO L D M OO R E. Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


z Tonic Sol-fa, rs. 6d. Words only, 5s. per 100. Vocal Parts, 9d. each. 
Price One Shilling and and Sixpence. String Parts, ros. Wind Parts, &c., 20s. Full Score (Latin words), 45s. 
Paper boards, 2s. ; Tonic Sol-fa, od. 


Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, «String Parts, 6s. 6d. LAST NIGHT AT BETHANY 
THE CROSS OF CHRIST “nae 


WORDS SELECTED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, INTERSPERSED 
WITH APPROPRIATE HYMNS, BY THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


W. MAURICE ADAMS C. LEE WILLIAMS. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


THOMAS ADAMS. | Price Two Shillings. 


ecmniapsetecnties Paper boards, 2s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 
Price One Shilling. String Parts, 8s. 6d. ; Wind Parts, 15s. 6d. ; Full Score MS. 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, 6d. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. - ords only, és shen er 100. 


IS IT NOTHING TO YOUP | GETHSEMANE 


AN EASY CANTATA THE WORDS WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY 
For use during the Season of Lent, and on Good Friday, specially JOSEPH BENNETT 
adapted for Country Choirs THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
+ C. LEE WILLIAMS. 
E. V. HALL, M.A. Price Two Shillings. 


: Price Eightpence. Paper boards, 2s. 6d. String Parts, 10s.6d. Wind Partsand Full Score, MS 
Tonic Sol-fa, 3d. Words, with Music to the Hymns, price 2d. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Litep. 
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ISSUED AS NET BOOKS. 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


THE CATHEDRAL PSALTER 


WITH PROPER PSALMS 
POINTED FOR CHANTING, WORDS ONLY 


TOGETHER WITH THE 


MINIATURE MUSIC EDITION OF HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN 


(1889 Epitrion). 


Imperial 32mo (54 X 48 inches), on India Paper. 
RUTLAND Morocco... ene see 8s. od. net. | TurRKEY MOROCCO... saa 
Russia LEATHER ... wii ios = ee + I2s. 6d. net. 


THE 


CATHEDRAL PRAYER BOOK 


WITH CANTICLES AND PSALTER POINTED FOR CHANTING 


TOGETHER WITH THE 


MINIATURE MUSIC EDITION OF HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN 


(1889 EDITION). 
Imperial 32mo (54 x 48 inches), on India Paper. 


RUTLAND Morocco. . ..» Os. 6d. net. | TuRKEY Morocco... 
Russia LEATHER “ de ane i wes sien 15s. Od. net. 





LonpoN : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NOW ISSUED AS A NET BOOK. 


7 CONTAINING A LTER 
THE PSALMS OF DAVID 
TOGETHER WITH THE CANTICLES AND PROPER PSALMS. 
EDITED AND POINTED FOR CHANTING BY 
COSMO GORDON LANG, D.D. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, D.Litt. 
(ARCHBISHOP OF YORK). ' (Canon and late Precentor of St. Paul’s). 
CHARLES H. LLOYD, M.A., Mus.D. GEORGE C. MARTIN, Mus.D. 
(Late Precentor of Eton). ae (Organist of St. Paul’s). 


i mo ry ail 
WORDS ONLY. Red B 


Ss. 


° 
g 
oF 


With Superimposed notes. Demy 8vo 
With Prosody signs. Imperial 32mo. 
With Prosody signs. Demy 8vo (ls urge type) . 

With Varied type. Imperial 32mo oe ee “ +s . 

With Varied type. Demy 8vo (large type) .. 

NEW CATHE DR: AL PS: ALTER CH: ANTS. 


For Cathedral use, ‘‘ The St. Paul's Cathedral Chant Book.” Revised Edition. F’cap 4to 
. Ditto ditto Post 4to 
For Parish Church use, no Treble recitation note higher than D. F'cap 4to oe 
° Ditto ditto Post 4to 
For Village Church use, no Treble recitation note higher than C. F'cap 4to 
Ditto ditto Post 4to 


PSALTER AND CHANTS COMBIN ED. 


With Superimposed notes and CHANT BOOK No. 81. Demy 8vo .. 

With Superimposed notes and CHANT BOOK No. 82. Demy 8vo .. 

With Superimposed notes and CHANT BOOK No. 83. Demy 8vo .. 

With Prosody signs and CHANT BOOK No. 81. Demy 8vo ee 
With Prosody signs and CHANT BOOK No. 82. Demy 8vo 
With Prosody signs and CHANT BOOK No. 83. Demy 8vo 
With Varied type and CHANT BOOK No. 81. Demy &vo .. 
With Varied type and CHANT BOOK No. 82. Demy $vo .. 
5- With Varied type and CHANT BOOK No. 83. Demy 8vo . 

The ‘‘ New Cathedral Psalter,” though founded on the ‘old Cathedral Psalter, is a distinct ‘book, and the two 

books cannot be used together. The old Cathedral Psalter is still in circulation in all its editions, with the 

omgue of No. 1, seamed published at gd. 
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LONDON : NOVEL LO AND COMPANY, LiMiTeb. 
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Lent 
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ADVENT 


CurisTMAS 


EasTE! 

WuITSUN 
Harvest 
GENERAL 


ADVENT 
CurISTMAS 


Lext 


EASTER 


Harvest 
GENERAL 


NOVELLO’S ANTHEM BOOK. 





Book 1. 

O King and Desire of all Nations 

Arise, shine, for thy Light is come 

Lord, for Thy tender mercies’ sake 

Enter not into oy 

O ye that love the Lord . 

O give thanks ‘ 

Come, Holy Ghost ‘ 

The Lord is loving unto every man 

O love the Lord 

The day Thou gav est, Lord 

Blessed are they that ‘dwell 

Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace . 
Book 2 

Hosanna in the highest .. 

Sing and rejoice ee 

O Saviour of the world .. 

Teach me, O Lord a 

Jesu, Word of God Incarnate on 

Christ is risen ° os 

Great is the Lord . 

What are these? 

O how amiable 

O taste and see . 

The Lord is my Shepherd - 

God that madest earth and heaven 
Book 3. 

Far from their home 

Four Christmas Carols .. 

Turn Thy face from my sins 

O Lord, my God . me 

esu, Word of God ‘Incarnate .. 
reak forth into joy 
Lord, how manifold 

Seek ye the Lord .. 

I was glad . 

The radiant morn . 

O praise God in His holiness 

Doth not wisdom cry 


: ‘ C. oleridge- Ti _ | ma 


| 
Stainer | WxHiTsuN 
Elvey | Harvest 
Farrant | GENERAL 
Attwood | - 


ADVENT 
CHRISTMAS 
Lent 

” 


Sullivan 
u —— 


rs 
"Lee W rilthemme * 
EASTER 

Stainer | Wuitsun 

Barnéy | HARVEST 

Goss | GENERAL 
Attwood fa 
Gounod | te 
Elvey 99 

Steane | 


— | ADVENT 


Sullivan | pean 


Macfarren | } 
Fisher “ 
| EASTER 
WuHITsUN 
Harvest 
GENERAL 


Woodward 
Various 
Sullivan 
Wesley | 
Mosart | 


Barnb 
pm 4 
Roberts | Apvent 


Elvey 
. CHRISTMAS 
Ww nahnanl LENT 


Weldon 
Haking | . 
’ 


Book 8 (continued). 
Spirit of mercy, truth, and love os 
Behold, I have given you every herb.. 
All people that on earth do dwell 
Through the day Thy love has om us 
The King shall rejoice .. és 
Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace as 
Book 9. 
Blessed is He Who cometh 
Sing, O Heavens .. in 
O bountiful Jesu! . 
Lord, correct me 
By the waters of Baby lon 
The strife is o'er . 
Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God 
Great is the Lord ee 
Lead, kindly Light 
oO Lord, my trust is in Thy mercy 
Hymn of Peace .. 
How dear are Thy counsels .. 
Boox 10. 
God shall wipe away all tears .. 
Sing, O Heavens. 
esu, Word of God Incarnate .. 
ear the voice and prayer 
By Babylon's wave ° 
Unto the Paschal Victim bring 
Our Blest Redeemer... 
Great is the Lord. 
lessed be the Lord my strength 
Abide with me .. 
Ohowamiable .. oe oe 
The Lord is exalted oe ss 
Boox 11, 
The night is farspent .. 
Nazaret! 
God so loved the world . 
I came not to call the righteous 
Wash me through! ° 


; Cowa 
Ci oleridge- Taylor 


Steane 
Stainer 
Marchant 


Book 4. 

Arise, O Jerusalem ae 

Let us now go _ unto Bethlehem .. Hopkins Warvest 

In Thee, O Lo -_ Tours | GENERAL 
Comfort, O may the soul of Thy servant a 

sapee arr. by Goss 

. ° Stainer 

Goss | 


Calkin | 
Statner | ADVENT 


> | CHRISTMAS 
— Lent 


vent ” 
Elvey 


Alleluia ! now is Christ risen 
Holy Spirit, come, O come 
The earth is the Lord's .. 
Saviour, Thy children keep 
The day is past and over 

os Jesu, priceless Treasure . 

oe O worship the Lord 


Book 12, 


| EASTER 
King | Wurtsun 


God so loved the world . Hollins 
Christ our Passover ° 
Praised be the Lord daily 
Ye shall dwell in the land . 
O how amiable are Thy dw ellings > 
O taste and see how gracious the Lord is 
Thine, O Lord, is the greatness ‘ 
O give thanks unto the Lord .. 
Book 5. 
The Great Day of the Lord 
Curistmas It came upon the midnight clear 
Lent Incline Thine ear .. e« ee 
e Lead me, Lord .. 
= Rend your heart .. 
Easter Awake up, my glory 
Wurtsun for a closer aah with God . . 
Harvest The eyes of all wait on Thee, O ‘Lord 
Genera Iam Alpha and Omega . 
O how amiable are Thy dwellings 
Blessed are the merciful . 
I will sing of Thy Power, “O God 
Book 6. 
Hearken unto Me, My people .. “ 
Curistmas O Zion, that bringest good tidings .. 
Lent Turn Thy face from my sins ee 
” O Saving Victim, slain for us!.. ee 
” There is a green hill far away .. 
Easter Now is Christ risen from the dead 
Wuitsun O Holy Ghost, into our minds .. 
Harvest Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem .. 
Genzrat Sweet is Thy mercy, Lord 
I will lift up mine eyes .. 
Rejoice in the Lord, O ye righteous ae 
I will alway give thanks unto the Lord 
Book 7. 
It is high time to awake out of —~ 
Curistmas Come, ye lofty es 
Lent Bow down Thine ear 
” Come unto Him .. 
The Lord is nigh unto them 
Open to me the gates... 
When God of old came down from heav en 
Look on the fields. . 
Weary of earth and laden with | my sin 
Sing praises unto the Lord ° ° 
Deliver me, O Lord 
Blessed are the ~ in spirit 
ooK 8. 


» 
Easter 
Wuitsun 
Harvest 
GENERAL 


Rejoice greatly ee Woodward 
ark ! what mean those holy v voices .. 

Give ear, O Lord a 

Come now, and let us reason 

Is it nothing to = 

Christ isrisen . 

I will not leave you comfortless: 

Father of mercies . ° 

Praise ye the Lord 

am Save us, O Lord, while waking 

9° Come, weary pilgrims 

90 Comes, at times .. 


Boox 
Prepare ye the way oft thet Lord 
In a stable lowl a 
Hear me when I call am 
Come, ye sin-defiled and weary 
In Thee, O Lord . . ‘ 
As it began to dawn 
God is a Spirit 
O God, who is like unto Thee . 
Nearer, my God, to Thee ‘a 
Lord, I have loved the habitation 
Send out Thy light ee ee 
O God, whose nature .. oe 
—? 14, 


EASTER 
. | WHITSUN 

Martin 

Stainer | HARVEST 


Himmel | GENERAL 


Wesley | 
Calkin | 

Barnby | 
Foster | 
Elvey 


ADVENT 


‘ozer 
Woodward 


ADVENT Garrett 


Stainer | CHRISTMAS 
:R ichardson | LENT 
Hiles| 5 

Sullivan | 55 

| EasTER 
WHuiTsuN 
HARVEST 
GENERAL 


Sullivan 
Stainer | 
Attwood | 
Stainer | 
Gounod 
se West | 
. Macarren | 


—, | 
a, CHRISTMAS 
Ciirke.W *hitfe a | LENT 


Elvey 9 
Calkin 


ADVENT 


sc] 


Aonomnmo mB Aono oor 
es 


The night is far s; os 
Glory to God in the highest 
The path ofthe just .. ee 
Come, and let us return. os 
O Saviour of the world . 
Who shall roll us tad the stone? 
A I go not away . 

he woods and every sweetsmelling tree 
The Lord is my Light .. ee 
Evening and morning .. ° 
Holiest, breathe an evening blessing .. 
Let the righteous be glad ee 


Boox 15. 
Awake, awake, put on strength 
See, amid the winter’s snow .. 
There is a green hill far ay 
Weary of earth oe 
Come, and let us return. 
Come, ye saints .. oa e< 
If yeloveMe_ .. 
The eyes of all wait on Thee :: 
Bread of Heaven 


ADVENT 


” 
| EASTER 
WuitsuN 
Button | HARVEST 
Attwood | GENERAL 
Gounod | ” 
. Cummings | ” 
Adlam | ” 
Vine Hail 
.. Macpherson 
Tozer 
“Cruickshank 
Stainer 
files 


ADVENT Barnby 


FPWUFEWEWE OR DE HEY 
i=] 


Easter . R. F. Lloyd 
Wuirtsun 
Harvest 
GENERAL 


ADVENT 
CHRISTMAS 
LENT ) 
- Vine Hall 
Goss 
Button 
Stewart 
Gaul 
German 
Brewer 


oe Young 
Tschaikousky 


” 

| EASTER 
Day of Wrath ! 0 om of mourning ‘ Stainer | WHITSUN 
Curistmas Like silver lamps in a distant shrine .. ee Barnby HARVEST 
Lent Cast thy burden upon the sgaandl Mendelssohn | GENERAL 

” Seek ye the Lord . na és Bradley - Blessing, glory, wisdom, and thanks .. 
The sacr fice of God ee ee ee -.  Wareing »” Thy word isa lantern .. ee ° 
This is the day 2 ‘ Vine Hall on Hymn tothe Trinity .. ee ee 
Tonic Sot-Fa, NINEPENCE EACH Book. 


UV VU 
AAAAAAAAH 


ADVENT 


” 
Easter : - 
Price Oxe Suu.unc EACH Book. 
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MUSIC FOR USE IN TIME OF WAR. 


ANTHEMS. 
A prayer for peace. (Arr. by J. Stainer) 
(Words only, 25. per 100.) 
All ye who weep .. . 
® Alm ghty and everlasting Gc 1d 
Be merciful unto me, O God 
*Be not afraid *" Mendelssohn 
Behold, God is my s ‘salvation John E. West 
tow Thine ear, O Lord ee ee . Bird 
*But the Lord is mindful. "Arr. by . A. Lohr 
Call to remembrance, Ba sttishill 6d. ; : *R. Farrant ona %. Novello 
*Call to remembrance iL oberts 
*Cast thy burden upon the Lord Mendelssohn 
*Come, and let us return . ie Goss and W. Jackson 
Come, let us worship . Palestrina 
Comfort the soul . “Crotch, rk i, : John E. West (A.1.7.8. ) 
*Deliver me, O I ord, from mine enemies -. _J. Stainer 
Father, hear the powers we offer ee es F. Brandeis 
*Give ear, O Lord . ° ee . z. Mee Pattison 
Give ear unto my pray er Arcadelt 
*Give peace in our time, O Lord W. ti. Callcott 
*He that shall endure to the end Mendelssohn 
*He watching over Israel es ee os Mendelssohn 
*Hear me when I call in King Hall, 13d. ; A. W. Marchant 
Hear my prayer Purcell (8 voices), 2d. ; *Mendelssohn (s.s.a.) 
Hear my prayer Winter 
Hear, O Thou Shepherd. J. Clarke-Whitfeld & T. A. W rm 
*Hear the voice and prayer ee J. L. eee 14d. ; Tallis 
*Hear us, O Saviour Hauptmann 
Hide me under the shadow of Thy wings .. wjohn Ek. West 
How long wilt Thou forget me » BC aa 3d. ; O. King 
*In Thee, O Lord . pee S. Coleridge- Taylor 
*In Thee, O Lord .. ee B. Tours 
In Thee, O Lord .. J. Weldon 
*Incline Thine ear ° Himmel 
*Judge me, O God * Mendelss« yhn 
P Judge of heaven G. M. Garrett 
ead me, Lord S. S. Wesley 
Let God arise . Greene 
Let my prayer be set forth “G. C. Martin 
Let my prayer come up . ° Purcell 
*Let Thy merciful ears .- A. R. Gaul 
Let us come boldly .C. H. Lloyd 
Look upon my adversity ee J. Blow 
Lord, how are they increased .. J. Kent 
*Lord of life and light and glory M: _ kenzie 
L — of our life .. oe ee oe [ % Field 
*Lord, Thou alone art God oe . “sieht 
Lord, Thou art God J. Stainer 
Lord, we beseech Thee . Batten 
Lord, we pray Thee : sy. V. Roberts 
My soul truly waiteth .. .. T. Attwood 
O come, and behold the works of the L ord W. H. Longhurst 
*O come, let us worship .. *Himmel, haa ; Mendelssohn 
O God, Thou hast cast us out .. ° . Purcell 
O God, wherefore art Thou absent .. ° J. Blow 
O hearken Thou .. E. Elg: ar, ad. ; ; *A. Sullivan 
O hearken Thou (Verse and Chorus) . . Elg: ar 
O Lord, give ear . H.C ‘ummings 
O Lord God of my salvation J. C.-W hitfeld, 3d.; ‘ Ford(T.T.B.B.) 
O Lord, look down from heaven et ° Sattishill 
*O Lord, my trust is in Thy mercy King Hall 
*O Lord, the Maker of all thing ..Henry VIIL. 
O Lord, we beseech Thee aa . Shaw 
O Lord, we trust alone in Thee os Handel 
*O love the Lord - ee os ae .._A. Sullivan 
O most merciful ee J. W. Elliott 
O rest in the Lord—He that shall endure es .. Mendelssohn 
O Saving Victim .. aromas a; Tours,'1}d. ; J. L. Bennett 
*O Saving Victim .. Koenig, xz, rid. ; Stainer 
*O Saviour of the world . . ee, Goss, thd. 3 H. Moore 
O Saviour of the world ‘ta. 1.T.B. ee Vv. Roberts 
O tarry thou the Lord's leisure (a.T.B.B. oa ohn E. West 
Our Father, which art in heaven J. Barnby, 2d. ; A. J. Phillips 
*Our Father, which art in heaven ° é Lee Williams 
O Thou tha at hearest pra — R. W. Robson 
Out ofthe deep .. Mozart 
Out of the deep .. ve J. B. Calkin and F. E. Gladstone 
Out of the deep ° H. Walford Davies and J. Naylor 
*Plead Thou my cause ° oe ee 
Remember not, Lord... oe Je We 
Remember, O Lord, what is come ~~ us .. 
Save, Lord, and hear us es 
Save me, O Gx - ee oe io 
*Save us, O Lord .. E. C. ae, 3d.: 
*Shew us Thy mercy Mendelssohn 
‘he joy of our heart is ceased . M. B. Foster 
The Lord hear thee , J. E. Barkworth and C. S. Jekyll 
“The Lord is my Light .. es . H. Hiles 
*The Lord is nigh unto them ” w. H. Cummings 
The L = our God be with us .. . Stainer 
The Lord shall be thy confidence J. . Roberts 
*Thou wilt keep him Ss. S. Wesley, 3d. ; S L. Williams 
Thus saiththe Lord . G. M. Garrett 
Turn Thee again, O Lord T. Attwood ant A. Sullivan 
Whoso dwelleth - . C. Martin 
Why standest Thou so far off . M. B. Foster 
Withdraw not Thou Thy merc T. Attwood 
Anthems marked thus * to be had in Tonic Sol-fa. 


W. Crotch 
C. Gounod 


Gibbons 
Purcell 


J. H. Clarke, “6d.; 
; ay 


’ HL. A. Chambers, Wd; 


Mozart 
pentley, 3d. ; *Purcell 
A. Walmisley 

W. Hayes 
Joyce and J, 'L, Hopkins 
3. C. Martin 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


_PART-SONGS, ETC. 


tAllegiance we swear 
tAn Empire song .. 
Sattle Song, A 
Battle of the Baltic, The. 
Battle song. (Sol- a 1d.) 
Battle song (T.T.B.1 
tBelgian National ios (Sol- fa, rid. ). 
Ditto. Unison Song oe 
(Sol- fa, ‘1d. ). 


H. R. Bishop 

os A. C. Mackenzie 

a oe .. E. A. Sydenham 
(Sol-fa, 2d.) . .C. H. Lloyd 
(lrish “ Arr. by T. R.G. Jozé 
.. Laurent de Rillé 

F. Campenhout 


(Sol-fa, 14d.) vit 
(Sol-fa, 1d.) 


Dit 
*Minstrel Boy, The. 
Ditto. sS.A.T.B. 
*My own country .. . Cliffe Forrester 


.-Eliza Flower 


E. Elgar 

C. Lee Williams 
Hamilton Clarke 
Eaton Faning 

.C. H. Lloyd 

wad Tilleard. Each 


Blue Bells of Scotland, The. A. Neithardt 
*Boys of our Empire. (Unison song) . W. Brooks 
British Flag, The. Unison or s.s.a. (Sol- fa, 1d. ) ™M. B. Foster 
Britons, strike home ° 
*Children’s Song, The. Unison, or s. A.T.B. . 
Comrades’ Song of Hope, The. (Les enfans de Paris. ) ‘A. Adam 
Arr. for s.a.T.3. by Percy E. Fletcher 
Ditto. Arr. for Unison or s.s.a. - 
tEmpire and Motherland. (Sol-fa, 14d. ) .«. C. Harris 
Empire Flag, The. A. C. Mackenzie 
Ditto. Unison ose with Chaves ‘ad lib, 
England, (Sol-fa, 1d.) . 
Ditto. Arranged for s.s.a. ”“Gol-fa, 1d.) at ‘ 
E. Elgar 
(Sol-fa, 2d. Melody only, 2d.) 
tFor Empire and for King. (Sol-fa, 2d.) seated E. Fletcher 
*God bless our King and Country. Two-part . T. Facer 
+God save the King. (Sol-fa, 1d.) Arr. by Sir Michael Costa 
* Ditto. Fors. & a, Soli and Chorus $.5.A. 
Ditto, (Sol-fa, 1d.) (Words, 1s. per 100.) Har. by V. ‘Novello 
Ditto. Solo, Duet, Trio, and Chorus. Arr. by Vincent ‘Novello 
Ditto. Gaelic words (Tonic Sol-fa) 
Ditto. (Sol-fa, 1d.) Arr. for Male Voices Sd J. Barnby 
Ditto. (Sol-fa, rd.) . 
Hark ! 'tisthe Indian Drum. H.R. B ishop (3 voc. » 1d.; t Do. (4 voc.) 
Hear, holy Power. apa aa (Sol- » =. uber 
w. Boyce 
tHeroes, The. (Sol-fa, 14d.) 
How sleep the brave B. Cooke 
tHurrah for merry Engle and. .. _F. Berger 
H. H. Pierson 
Ditto. Arr. fors.s.a. (Sol-fa, rd.) . ne 
Hymn before Action. Arr. for T.T.8.B. (Sol- fa, 1d. ) H. W. Davies 
tit comes from the misty ages. (Sol-fa, 2d.) E. Elgar 
Ditto. Arr. for s.s. re es ee e 
* Ditto. Unison arrangement ae 
March of the Cameron men. — ~ - ‘ws G. Bantock 
. Arr. by J. Barnby 
Ditto. (1.T.B.B.) 
ad — Unison Song, with Chorus. GAm -« 
ditto. With French words . 
(Sol-fa, 1d.) 
Now pray we for our country ‘(Sol- fa, 1d. . 
* Ditto. Arr. for s.s.a. 
O my Warriors (Caractacus). (Sol- fa, rid. ) 


tBritons, alert (Caractacus). ogee fa, 14d. a 
(7.T.B.B., Sol-fa, 1d.) 
Ditto. (Sol-fa, rd.) 
(Sol-fa, 14d.) 
we ooje L. Hatton 
tFollow the Colours. Marching Song for Soldiers. , 
3od bless the Prince of Wales. Unison . B. Richards 
Ditto in G, on card 
* Ditto. Arr. for s.s.a. 
Arr . by E. Elgar 
*Heart of oak. (Unison song) . se ee 
.. F. H. Cowen 
Ditto. Solo, with Chorus. 
Let the hills resound Brinley Richards 
tMarseillaise Hymn, The. ‘ 
Arr. by H. — sepear 
Unison Song .. Harmonized by Balfe 
*Old Boys’ Song. Unison Song 


*Our Heroes (s.s.A.) 
Our Island Home. 
Our Sailor King. (Sol-fa, 14d.) 
Patriotic Part-songs. In 19 Nos. 
*Patriotic Poesies. Action-Song - Kate Boundy 
Pibroch of Donuii Dhu (t.T.B.B.) (Sol-fa, ‘od.) .. G. Bantock 
Polonaise with Chorus (Life for the Czar). (Sol-fa, 14d.) Glinka 
Proclaim to every son of France. (P. aaneaatins —_— French Air 
Rataplan (T.T.8.B.) (Sol-fa, 1}d.) an aurent de Rillé 
Red, White, and Blue, The .. H. Russell 
Reveille, The (t.T.8.8.) (Sol- fa, a. ) E. Elgar 
Rule, Britannia. (Sol-fa, rd.) .. : Har. . by Vincent Novello 
¢t Ditto. Soli and Chorus ‘ 
* Ditto. Solo and Chorus s.s.a. 
Dittc. For a.T.T.B. - 
Ditto. For T.T.B.B. .. Arr. by J. Tilleard 
tRussian National Anthem . Arr. by J. Barnaby 
Ditto. (God the All- Terrible. ) U nison. (Cho. s s.s.A. ad lib.) 
Ditto. s.A.T.B., rd. . (Sol-fa) 
*Scout Song. (Be prep: ared. ) Unison Song.. .. E. Newton 
*Sisters of the Sea, The (Glee)... . W. Jackson 
Soldiers, brave and gallant be. s.s.A. ‘t. B. Sol. fa, 1d.) Gastoldi 
*Song of the Boy Scouts .. John E. West 
Sons of Britain. Two-part . "Tr. Facer 
Toarms! prepare (a.T.B.) “H.R. Bishop 
Toast, A (A.T.T.B.) Herbert Brewer 
Trumpet sounds, The (. T.B.B. ) (Sol. fa, id ‘yp L. de Rillé 
tUnion Jack, The. s.a.T.B. . A. R. Gaul 
t* Ditto. Unison Action- Song. (Vo oice Parts, od. ) 
+We love our island story. (Sol-fa, 14d.) .. Eaton Faning 
*What can I do for England. Unison Song .. J. H. Maunder 
Who rides for the King. (Sol-fa, 14d.) . R. Somerville 
Ve Gallant Men of England .. ~ es 2 E. Hecht 
+tYe Mariners of England. (Sol-fa, 14d.) H. H. Pierson 
* Ditto. Solo, with Two-part Chorus 
Ve Mariners of England *. C. Lee Williams 
Orchestral Parts may be had of the pieces marked ft. 


(Sol-fa, 14d.) 


Arr. by by pi “B. Lott 
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Pieces marked* are issued in Staff Notation and Tonic Sol-facombinti 


LIMITED, 





Words 

Words 
Words 

Words 
Words 
Words 
Words 
Words 
Words 
Words 
Words 
Words 
Words 
Words 


Words 


Word: 


Word: 


Word. 


Word. 


Word 


Word: 


Word. 


Word 


Word 
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HYMNS FOR USE IN TIME OF WAR. 


Words by A. C. AINGER. 1. LET GOD ARISE Music by J. STAINER. 


2.0 LORD OF HOSTS, WHO DIDST UPRAISE 
Words by A. C. BENSON. Music by C. Harrorp Lioyp. 


3.0 GOD OF LOVE 
Words by Rev. Sir H. W. Baker. Music by J. B. DyKes. 


(Posthu.ous.) 


4. LORD, HEAR THY PEOPLE’S PRAYER 
Words by Rev. W. H. Draper. Music by Joun E. West. 


5. FROM HOMES OF QUIET PEACE 
Words by Rev. W. H. Draper. Music by J. VARLEY ROBERTS. 


6. LORD OF LIFE AND LIGHT AND GLORY 
Words by JosEPH BENNETT. (A LITANY.) Music by T. PoppLEWELL ROYLE. 
7. O LORD OF HOSTS, WITHOUT WHOSE WILL 
Words by Rev. A. A. Toms. Music by J. BARNByY. 
8. 0 LORD OUR BANNER, GOD OF MIGHT 


Words by E. Worpswortn. (JENOVAH-NISSL) Music by GEORGE J. BENNETT. 


9. O GREAT REDEEMER 
Words by Rev. A. A. Toms. Music by Wii11AM CRESER. 


10. MONARCH OF THE HEAVENLY HOST 
Words by E. Worpswortu. (A LITANY.) Music by Sir G. C. Martin. 
“11. HYMN AFTER VICTORY 
Words by Rev. A. A. Toms. Music by WiLL1AM CRESER. 


“12, HYMN AFTER VICTORY 
Words by Rev. A. A. Toms. Music by Sir J. F. BRivGe. 
PRICE ONE PENNY EACH. 
© Words only (Hymns 1 and 2 together) ... 2s. 6@. per 100. | Words only (Hymns 4 and 5 together) 2s. 6d. per 100. 
Words only (Hymn 3) .. +. Is. 6@ per 100. | Words -“" —_—- 7, 8, 9, 10) each 2s. 6d. per 100. 
Words only (Hymns II or 12).. : 2s. 6d. per 100. 


* The same hym mn set by different composers. 


: GOD OF OUR FATHERS ; 
Words by A, C. AINGER. Price 1d. Words only, 15. 6d. per 100- Music by A. M. Goopuart. 
TO THEE OUR GOD WE FLY 
Words by Tue Late BisHop WaLsHamM How. Music by J. ARMISTEAD 
Price 1d. each. Words only, 1s. 6a. per 100. or H. WALFORD DAVIES. 


PRAISE THE LORD 


Words by A. C. AINGER. Price 1¢. Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100. Music by J. BARNBY. 


GOD THE ALL-TERRIBLE 


Words by H. F. Cuor.ey. Price Id. each. Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100. Music by J. STAINER, 
G. C. Martin, or A. Lworr. 


GOD OF OUR FATHERLAND 


Words by A. W. LEtTTs. Price 1d. Words only, Is. 6a. per 100. Music by J. H. MAUNDER. 


O FATHER, KING OF EARTH AND SEA 
Words by L. M. S. PasLey. Price 1a. Words only, 2s. 6a. per 100. Music by J. B. DyKes. 
FATHER, FORGIVE 
Words by S. Reynotps HoLe. Price 2d. Words only, 5s. per 100. Music by J. STAINER. 


FLAG OF OUR COUNTRY 


Words by Rev. W. H. Draper. Price 1¢. Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100. Music by Myes B. Foster. 


GOD BLESS OUR NATIVE LAND 


Words by W. E. Hickson. Price 1d. Words only, 15. 64. per 100. Music by J. H. MAUNDER. 


THE LORD OF HOSTS OUR KING SHALL BE 


Words by Rev. C. A. ALINGTON. Price 1¢@. Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100, Music by ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


LONDON : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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Music for Lent and Easter 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantas. 





Te Deum in A. Four Voices ... 
Benedicite in F sie es 
Benedictus in A. Four Voices 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in D 


Cantate and Deus in E . 
REDUCED IN PRICE. 
Communion Service in E 


Communion Service in G. For Men’s Voices 
130th Psalm—Onut of the deep... oe 


The Story of the Cross . 
Lead me in Thy truth (Lent) . 


If we believe. Easter Anthem 
If we believe. Tonic Sol-fa 
The Good Shepherd 


ORGAN MUSIC. 
Twelve Short and Easy Pieces. 1st Set 
- 2nd Set 
Largo i in E flat’ ots 
— Air with "Variations, and Fugue in 
B flat “ one va os 


London : NOVELLO AND ComPany, Limited. 


PENITENCE 
PARDON ax 
PEACE 


MAUNDER. 


** An admirable example of a commend- 
able class of Church music. Consists of writing of that melodious and 
effective nature for which the (composer is so widely famed.’ 

Musical Opinion, 1/2/98: *‘ A fine Church composition.” 

Musical News, 15/1/98: ‘‘ We have no hesitation in cordially recom- 
mending it. 

Musical Standard, 5/3/98 : 

Organist and Choirmaster, 15/2/98 : 
but praise. 

Birmingham Post, 5/3/98: ‘‘ The music is of a high artistic value.” 

Liverpool Courier, 2/8/98: ‘‘ A work of great merit in every respect.” 

Manchester Courier, 9/3/98: “ It will doubtless be used in many 
‘quires and places where they sing.’” 

Newcastle Leader, 23/2/98: ‘* A well-written work.” 

Western Morning News, 25/3/98: ‘‘A good composition, 
and original.” 

Chester Chronicle, 16/4/98: 
exceedingly effective.” 

Lichfield Mercury, al] [98 : 
really beautiful music. 

Journal of the Incorporated Society a Mus sicians, 1/2/98 : 
written work. We can strongly recommend it. 


if. 8 


The Musical Times, 1 /1/99: 


“ Deserves considerable popularity.” 
** For the music we have nothing 


Striking 
“A beautiful work, very tuneful, and 
“Extremely effective, containing some 


“A well- 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Paper boards, 2s. ; Tonic Sol-fa, rs. Words, 2s. per 100, 
Band Parts may be hired or purchased from panne Goodwin & 
}, 34, Percy Street, W. 

London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


RECENTLY PvuBLISHED, 


COMMUNION SERVICE1xG ror§.A.T.B. 
By F. J. MARCHMENT. 

Criginally written for the St. Agnes C he ir of the Church of St. John 
Evangelist, Upper Norwood. An Appendix containing Second Soprano 
and Contralto Parts provides for its use by similar Choirs. 

Price One SHILLING, 
Limited. 


Lendon: NoveLt_o anp Compaxy, 


NOVELLO’S 
Sunday School Anniversary Musi 


ANTHEMS. 


H. Exiot Burry 
Mytes B. Fost; 
J. H. Mavnoy 
Joun E. Wer 


Thine for ever 

I love to hear the story 

Lord, Thy children guide and keep 
Hosanna we sing .. 


Price Threepence each. 
Tonic Sol-fa, price 1}d. each. 


HYMNS AND TUNES. 


Set I. 


Come, children, on and forward .. 
For the freshness of the morning .. 
I love to hear the story 

Come, oO come ! in pious lays 
Thine for ever ! God of Love 
Jesu, Whom Thy children love 
Sweetly o'er the meadows fair 
Would you gain the best in life 
On our way rejoicing 

Now the daylight goes aw ay 





Z 
? 


Georce C. Marm 
Lady Evan-Sum 
F REDERIC Cur 


PP SYVOYEyY Pr 


Wa ter B. Gieer 
ee J. Aveo 


6 





Set II. 


Again the morn of gladness 

The Angels’ Song . 

Forward, Christian children 

The Golden Shore 

Saviour, bless¢d Saviour 

Enter with thanksgiving . 

Man shall not live by bread alone 
Stars, that on your wondrous way 
The day is past and over 

God will take care of you .. 


Stamm 

ALBERTO RANDEGcE 
. ALFRED Morr: 

-. J. Stana 

Joun E. Wir 

F. H. Cows 
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Ser III. 


We march, we march, to victory . 
Hark! hark! the organ loudly peals 
O what can little hands do? 

While the sun is shining 

I love to hear the story oe 
The roseate hues of early dawn .. 
Lord, Thy children guide and keep 
In our work and in our play 

The Beautiful Land.. 

Gentle Jesus, meek and mild 


Joseru Barxn 
Georce J. Benner 
H. Exrrot Butta 
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3oth Notations, price Fourpence per Set. 
Words only, 5s. per 100, 


London: Noveito anp Company, Limited. 





SONS OF THE EMPIRE! 


CANTATA 
(With or Without Action). 


FOR JUNIOR SCHOOLS AND CLASSES. 


THE WORDS WRITTEN BY 


MARY BRADFORD W HITING. 


THE MUSIC BY 


THOMAS FACER. 
Price OnE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 
Tonic Sol-fa, Sixpence. 


London: NoveLto anp Company, Limited. 





NEW CHANT SETTINGS of the Venite, Te 
Deum, and Benedictus. By C. J. Whittington. Price 2d. 
London: Nove_Lto anp Company, Limited. 
Specimen copy sent gratis on application to Composer, Sandhilk 
Betchworth, Surrey. 








she S EASY VOLUNTARIES.—Messiab 

Creation, St. Paul, Judas, One Shilling each. GILL‘ 

EASY 7 THEMS, No. 1 to No. 7, Twopence each ; Sol-fa, Os 
Penny. London: NovetLo anp Company, Limited. 
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SELECTED LIST OF 
NOVELLO’S EDUCATIONAL MUSIC. 


NOVELLO’S GRADED PIANOFORTE MUSIC! NOVELLO’S PIANOFORTE ALBUMS 
Collections of Pieces by the Great Masters 
and Eminent Composers. 
























{ For use with the Associated Board Examination Music. 









































































































. See Special List of these Pieces. One Shilling each. 
_— NOVELLO’S nhvneeapetaperersnetaes STUDIES FOR SELECTED PIANOFORTE STUDIES 
—y = bess I Popes erg Progressively arranged. 
Stain rranged in Groups. Béhned and the Ganect ce , 
A — Edited and the fingering revised and supplemented by ee oe CE SE Ee 
UTTes aac ‘ FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
HALLING FRANKLIN TAYLOR. . 
on 56 Books at One Shilling each. Eight Books at 1s. 6d. each. 
|. Apeog 
NOVELLO’S SCHOOL MARCHES FOR THE NOVELLO’S a 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
STAINE ne Edited by Kart KLINDWoRTH. 
"More Two Books at One Shilling each. Fourteen Books at prices from ts. 6d. each. 
Ee MELODIOUS TECHNIQUE FOR THE A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE THEORY 
a PIANOFORTE >M—o 
Ro 
Stat By J. A. O'Nert, OF apices 
Pro Two Books at Two Shillings each. By J. A. O'Neie. 
A MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE VIOLIN THE JUNIOR VIOLINIST 
Barn Edited by Edited by 
—_ AuGcust WILHELM) and JAMEs Brown. | C. Ecerton Lowe. 
— F< Sasi ee — 
iwrurr PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES FOR VOICE VOICE-CULTURE FOR CHILDREN 
"Coorm Edited by ae 
me ALBERTO RANDEGGER. James Bates. 
STaIna = Ena neee — = “a es “z 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS FOR SIGHT-SINGING ELEMENTARY MUSIC MANUALS 
Edited by Edited by 
; W. G. McNavecart. W. G. McNaveurt. 
| SCHOOL OPERETTAS AND CANTATAS | UNISON, PART-SONGS, AND ROUNDS 
<a Edited by | Edited by 
2 E W. G. McNavexr. | W. G. McNaveur. 
ENGLISH FOLK-SONGS ; THE MORRIS: BOOK = 
Edited by A History of Morris — a Description of the 
Cecit J. SHarp and R. VavGHan WILLIAMS. Edited by Ceci J. Suarr. 
THE COUNTRY DANCE BOOK THE SWORD DANCES OF NORTHERN 
Edited by ENGLAND 
Cecit J. SHarp. Edited by Ceci J. SHarp. 
SCHOOL BAND MUSIC MENDELSSOHN’S * LIEDER OHNE WORTE” 
Simply arranged for Strings and for Novello’s Complete Editions. 
=. Pianoforte and Strings. From One Shilling. 
e, Te 
2 Messrs. NOVELLO & CO. offer every facility to Teachers for the selection of Educational 
il Music. A Special Room at their Wardour Street House is set aside for this purpose. 







Assistance and expert advice will be given if required. 











Detailed Lists of the above Publications on application to: 
160, WarpourR STREET, W, 
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SHORT PRELUDES 


FOR THE 


ORGAN 


These Short Preludes are intended for use chiefly as Introductory 
Voluntaries to Divine Service, more especially in those churches where 
the time allowed for such is, of necessity, somewhat limited. 


Boox I. 
Thomas Adams 
° W. G. Alcock 
. George J. Bennett 
Myles B. Foster 
Alfred Hollins 
Alfred Hollins 
Charles J. May 
John E. West 
John E. West 
Wolstenholme 


Andante Grazioso 
Andante «e 
Largamente en 
Andante Religioso .. 
Andantino 

Adagio Cantabile 
Larghetto as 
Andante con Mc to .. 
Andantino quasi Alle gretto oe ee 
Andante ve oe - ue wa oe We 
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Thomas Adams 
W. G. Alcock 
H. A. Chambers 
Myles B. Foster 
Alfred Hollins 
Alfred Hollins 


Andante con Moto .. 
Con Moto ° 

Moderato 

Marziale, ae Lento’ 

Moderato os 

Andantino 

Adagio.. 

- Hymnus "Andante e Sostenuto 
Andante Serioso ee - 
Adagio. ° 
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>. Ww. Wolstenholme 
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Boox III. 
Moderato e Legato .. ee oe - -- Thomas Adams 
Moderato : aw “a on a ws W. G. Alcock 
Andante con Moto .. ee ee . George J. Bennett 
Andante ee ee - -. H. A. Chambers 
Grazioso molto E. spres SSiVO .. Myles B. Foster 
“Song without Words "—Con Moto Alfred Hollins 
Andante oe oe es oe Alfred Hollins 
Andante Dolente John E. West 
Andante Pastorale oe es os on ohn E. West 
Adagio .. ee oe oe ee .. W. Wolstenholme 


SP PY ONEY PH 


(Just Published.) 
Book IV. 

** Elevation "—Andante e Legato 
Andante Religioso - - 
- pn a "Andante 

gamente e 
“ Di logue "—And:z ante Grazioso . 
Andantino. es 
Con Moto Moderato 
Andante Amabile 
Andante os 
Andante Sostenuto .. 


Thomas Adams 

Myles B. Foster 

Beary M. Gilholy 

R. G. Hailing 

. Charles H. Lloyd 
Arthur W. Marchant 

oe William Sewell 

an William Sewell 
Clement M. Spurling 
F. Cunningham Woods 
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Book V. 
** Invocation "—Andante Grazioso 
Andante con Moto .. oe oe 
Poco Adagio .. 
Andante Espressivo . 
Adagio .. ‘ as 
Poco Lento ee 
Andante Dolente oe 
Andantino con Tenerezza .. 
Andante con Moto .. 
Adagio Molto.. 


‘a Thomas Adams 

. Percy E. Fletcher 
Myles B. Foster 
Ignace Gibsone 

ae Alfred Hollins 
.. Charles H. Lloyd 
Arthur W. Marchant 

: William Sewell 
Clement M. Spurling 
F. Cunningham Woods 


“Book VI. 


. Edmund T. Chipp 
rles B. Foster 
. G. Hailing 
Alfred Hollins 

J. Lemmens 

Arthur W. Marchant 
° Charles J. May 
Albert Robins 
William Sewell 
William Sewell 


Dolente 7 inde in os 
Andante Sostenuto oe on on ee - 
Andantino ee ° 

Con Moto , 

** Communion "Cantabile 
Andante Religioso » 
Lento . ‘ 
Larghetto an 
Adagio e Mesto 
Andante Affetuoso .. 


9S MYIouvs wwe 


Price One Shilling Each Book. 


Nove.tito anp Company, Limited. 


RAINBOW 


OUR MUSIC READING LADDER FOR BEGINNERS 


By ERICA LOSH. 


A first step towards rapid Reading. An original and simple colour 
scheme that will appeal to children. 


London : 





Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited, 





ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


FOR THE 


ORGAN. 


(New Series. ) 


Zz 
° 


a & 
Seven Chorale Preludes .. “s -. _C.H. H. Parry 
Prelude in , ss on .. W. Wolstenholme 
Festival Prelude on “ Ein’ Feste Burg” .. W. Faulkes 
Meditation ; ae vs és .. W. Faulkes 
Postludium -. W. Faulkes 
Jour de Noces J. Stuart Archer 
Cantiléne R. G. Hailing ; 
Ite Missa Est.. (Edited by John E. West) .. J. Lemmens 
Triumphal March (Edited by John E. West) .. J. Lemmens 
Fanfare (Edited by John E. West) .. J. Lemmens 
Cantabile (Edited by John E. West) .. J. Lemmens 
Finale. . a by John E. West) .. J. Lemmens 
A Fantasy ai C. Edgar Ford 
Intermezzo = AM: arriag . W. Wolstenholme 
Legend... ‘ ee Harvey Grace 
Meditation Alfred Hollins 
Barcarolle _ A. W. Pollitt 
Cantique Edward Elgar 1 § 
Prelude and Fug rue it nC = d lited 1 by vJ shn E. Ay est) J.L. Krebs 2; 
Epilogue ° . Wolstenholme 
Suite Ancienne > ‘F W. Holloway 
Fantasia and Fugue.. 
Voluntary 
Impromptu 
Legend 
Intermezzo a 
Twelve Miniatures .. 
Toccatina se 
Romance in A flat 
Nocturne 
Festal Prelude es 
Caprice de Concert .. 
Romance an 
Prelude in G minor .. 
Romanza 
Festal Prelude _ oe 
Romance with Variations .. 
Tone-Poems (/n the Press) 

(To be continued.) 
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J. Stuart Archer 1 § 
H. M. Higgs 3 
W. G. Alcock 
H. Sandiford Turner 
Thomas F. Dunhill 
Thomas F. Dunhill 
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‘Alfred Hollins 
.Alec Rowley 2 

J. Stuart Archer 

. Oliver King 
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: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


FANTASIA 


ON 


TWO ENGLISH MELODIES 


(“ Home, Sweet Home,” anp “ Rute, Britannia”) 
FOR THE ORGAN. 


COMPOSED BY 


ALEX. GUILMANT. 


London 





Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 


Just PusBuisHep. 
No. 9, NOVELLO’s ELEMENTARY Music MANUALS. 


SCHOOL CHOIR TRAINING 
A PRACTICAL COURSE OF LESSONS ON 
VOICE-PRODUCTION, 

FOR THE GUIDANCE OF TEACHERS OF CLASS-SINGING 


MARGARET NICHOLLS. 


Price Two SHILiincs. 
Novetto axnp Company, Limited. 


WEBSTER’S 
GROUNDWORK OF MUSIC 


Part Il., wirh Key. VALUABLE For EXAMINATIONS. 
Part II., One Suitiinc ; Key, 1s. 6d. 


WEBSTER’S 
Child's Primer of the Theory of Music. 


ONE SHILLING. 
TWENTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 


London : 





London: 








London: NoveLto anp Company, Limited. 
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—— 
Tus Best PreseNT For our Laps 1n Kuakt AND BLUE. 


FIGHT, FIGHT, FIGHT! A War Song. 
Words by Ricuarp Nevitte Lynx. Music by GHITA CORRI. 
Sung by the Composer and Leading Vocalists. 
“It has the true ‘ Rule, Britannia’ ring.” 
“This magnificent Marching Song.” ‘‘A great National Song.” 
Popular Key, Illustrated Cover, Price Sixpence net. 


London: NoveLtto anp Company, Limited. 


TO THE SNOW 
SONG FOR MEDIUM VOICE. 


THE WORDS BY 
ROBERT EUSTACE. 


THE MUSIC BY 
REGINALD SILVER. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence net. 





London: Novetto axnp Company, Limited. 


PRELUDE IN C SHARP MINOR 


COMPOSED BY 


S. RACHMANINOFF 


(Op. 3, No. 2). 





ARRANGED FOR FULL ORCHESTRA 


HENRY J. WOOD. 





Full Score, 5s. ; 1st Violin, 3d. ; 2nd Violin, 3d. ; 
Viola, *! ; Violoncello, 3d. ; Basso, 3d. ; 
Wind Parts, &c., 8s. gd. 


Novetio anp Company, Limited. 


Just PustisHep. 


London : 





No. 86, Nov ELLO’S ‘Music PRIMERS. 


APRACTICAL GUIDE 


TO THE 


THEORY OF MUSIC 


CONTAINING 


NUMEROUS TEST-QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS. 


JULIA A. O'NEILL 


Composer of ‘‘ EXERCISES FOR THE WEAKER Fincers” (Progressive 
Studies, Edited by Frankiin Tayior, Book 53) and of 
“*Me.opious TECHNIQUE.” 
Price One Shilling. Paper Boards, 1s. 6d. 


THE TIMES. 
It is in its clear statement of facts, both in writing and by the use of 
simple diagrams, that Miss Julia O’ Neill’ s book excels, 


THE MORNING POST. 

Her manner of putting down the facts is concise and clear. An 
wmmense amount of ground is covered in logical sequence, and the book 
is one of the most helpful publications as yet made. It is satisfactory 
to note that ear-cultivation is touched upon. 


MUSICAL OPINION, 

It is really surprising the amount of useful matter that Julia A. O'Neill 

managed to compress within the covers of her primer, ‘‘ A Practical 

§ Guide to the Theory of Music.” Teachers who wish to keep abreast of 

times in an educational sense will find this well-written guide 

calculated to help them to a knowledge of the latest and most accepted 

method of elementary theoretical instruction. We are pleased to note 

that the all-i -important subject of ear-culture has not been neglected in 
present primer. 


THE LADY. 
a. a thoroughly praiseworthy attempt to present the cardinal facts of 
theory in a plain and straightforward manner to the beginner. 
Wholly admirable is the way the gradual formation of our present-day 
is exp! 





London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


EDITION NOVELLO. 


& m 
BEETHOVEN—Sonatas and Sonatinas, edited and 
fingered (English fingering) by —— meaenay: 
cloth, gilt edges aah 
Ditto, in 2 Vols., paper ... eee ose 
Six Sonatinas . ‘ ab 
Sonatas and Sonatinas, 8vo .. 
Ditto, ditto, cloth, gilt edges 
Ditto, ditto, roan re 
Ditto, in 2 Vols., paper ... as ses 
Six Sonatinas, 8vo .. 
CLEMENT!--Gradus ad Parnassum. 
(Fran! is Taylor) on 
Or, in ‘tee ps wee ae 
CRAM 56 Select Studies. ipa Taylor) 
Or, .n 5 Books . each 
CzZERNY—30 Select Studies from Op. 299. School of 
V elocity. (Franklin Taylor) 
Or, in 3 Books 
19 Select Studies from Op. 636. 
School of Velocity. (Franklin Taylor)... 
Rosert SCHuUMANN—Complete Works for the Piano- 
forte, edited and fingered by Agnes Zimmermann. 
(Continental fingering) :— 
Opus. 
Variations on the name ‘‘ Abegg ” soe 
Papillons 
Studies on Paganini’s s Caprices, with Preface 
Intermezzi 
Impromptus on a Theme by Clara W ieck, with 
Appendix to the Second Edition of the same 
Die Dav a" aaa with Preface ‘ = 
Toccata in C ian - ese 
Allegro in B minor 
Carnival. Scenes Mignonnes sur r Quatre- Notes 
Six Concert Studies on Caprices by Paganini 
Grand Sonata in F sharp minor ... 
Phantasiestiicke ... 
Studies in the Form of Variations (Symphonic 
Etudes) ... 
Third Grand Sonata (Concerto w ithout Orchestra) 
in F minor - 
Scenes of Childhood 
Kreisleriana ‘ 
Phantasie in C major 
Arabesque in C major 
Flower Piece in D flat major 
20 Humoresque in B flat — 
Novelettes ... 
22 Second Sonata in G minor 
23 Night Pieces o 
26 Carnival Freak from Vi ienna 
28 Three Romances 
32 Scherzo, Gigue, Romance, and Fughetta_ 
56 Six Studies for the Pedal Pianoforte 
58 Four Sketches for the Pedal Pianoforte .. 
68 Forty-three Pianoforte Pieces for the Y oung— 
Part I., Nos. 1 to 18.. a a 
Part II., Nos. 19 to 43-- 
72 Four Fugues - 
76 Four Marches 
82 Forest Scenes 
99 Leaves of many colours. 
111 Three Phantasiestiicke ... 
118 Three Pianoforte Sonatas for the Y oung | 
124 Album Leaves (20 Pieces)... - 
126 Seven Pieces in Fughetta Form ... 
133 Songs of the Dawn " 


Complete Works in Three Volumes, sete 
Vol. 1, Op. 1 to Op. 12 , ose 
2, Op. 13 to Op. 23. 
»» 3, Op. 26 to Op. 133 
In Three Volumes, 8vo, paper covers, each volume 5 
cloth 7 


Novello’s selected List of Classical and Romantic Music for Pianeferte 
Solo will be sent gratis and post-free on application. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrtep. 
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CHAPPELL & COS 


N EW 


Price 1s. 6d. net cash each. 


SONGS AND BALLADS. 


By Post ts. 7d. each. 





LIZA LEHMANN. 
“ The Poet and the Nightingale 
** Didn't you know?’ 
“Tis the hour of farewell ” 
Three Snow Songs: 
1. “* Snowflakes.” 2. ** Robin Redbreast. 30 
For Mezzo-Soprano and Soprano. Complete 2s. 6d. net cash. 


GUY D’HARDELOT. 
“Your Heart ” ee 
TERESA DEL RIEGO. 


** My Son ” os 
“A Song for Women ” 


DOROTHY 


of’ st a World of Roses” 
Wonder if Love is a Dream” 


FORSTER. 


AMY E. HORROCKS. 
** My Little House” 
** The Baby Child of Mary” 
ETHEL ‘BARNS. 


**T Long to Live” “ ‘ ‘ 
KENNEDY RUSSELL. 


“* The Stars that light my garden” . 

* There 's an Orchard Green in Av alon ” 
“A Little World of Love of ° 
** Who's for this Flag?’ 


F RANK E. TOURS. 


** Apple Time” 


CHAPPELL & CO, LTD., 


50, 


NEW Y ORK, TORONTO, 


In E flat (G to F) and F- 
In C(D to F) and E flat- 
. In G(Bto D) and A flat 


** Christmas Eve.” 


In F (C to D) A flat and B flat. | ““O Flower Divine” 


In mo to E) and E flat. 
.. In F(C to F). 


In D(B to E) and F. 
In F (C to F) and A flat. 


InE ~~ (E flat to F). | 
..InC(Cto E). 
| ‘* Land o’ Hame and Purple Heather” 


In B flat (C to D) and D. | 
In C (C to E) and E flat. 
In A flat (C to E flat) and B flat. 


InC = to F) and D. | 
In D(B to E). 


In E flat (C to F) and F. 


HERMANN LOHR. 
“*T Dream of a Garden of Sunshine” In D flat (A flat to D) E flatang? 


ERIC COATES. 

* Marry me, Nancy, do! 
“A Japanese Farewell” 
** The Hour of Love” 


In E flat (C to E fix 
In D(A to D) andf. 
In C (B to D) and Fi& 


H AYDN WOOD. 


- on In E flat (B to E flat) F and A f& 
HAROLD CRAXTON. 
ee ° . In D flat > flat to D fx, 

In C(C tod 


* The Gunner ” 


“A Requiem” .. 
“Come: you, Mary” 


BOTHW ELL THOMSON. 
: In E flat (B to F) ande,§ 
HAROLD GARSTIN. 
* Love in a Garden” . 
WILFRID DAV IES. 
In E flat (B flat to E flat) and? 
F. S. BREVILLE-SMITH. 


* There's only one England”... In C(G to E) and Ef 


“Gipsy Love” 


In C (C to D)anah 


--InC (Cth 7 






The Musics 





AF 





H. LYALL PHILLIPS. 

* Friends Again ” a ‘ . In E flat (B flat to E flat) and¢ 
MONTAGUE F. PHILLIPS. 

** Nought of Tears” on In E minor (B to E) and A min: 


“Ry Fear te 4 a In C(Bto E) and Efe 
y Years be Roses Sweet ” In D flat (D flat to4 


-Bonp STREET, 
ME L BOURN E. 


N EW 
AND 


Lonpon, W., 





CLEMENTI. 
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GRADUS AD PARNASSUM brow. 
Shepherd's H 
TWENTY-FOUR SELECTED STUDIES The Cuckoo’ 
EDITED AND FINGERED BY ‘The Black Jo 
. : ‘Tideswell Pr 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. ' 

In One Volume, Price 3s. Or in Four Books, Price Is. each. Mortis On, 0 
Hunting the 
| Getting Ups 

CRAMER. | Double Set 
ie om 
aa 


FIFTY-SIX SELECT STUDIES) 


EDITED BY 


FRANKLIN 


In One Volume, Price 4s. 


Or in Four Books, 


TAYLOR. 


Price Is. each. 





CZERNY. 


SCHOOL OF VELOCITY 





Tuirty SELECTED STUDIES 
EDITED BY 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


In One Volume, Price 2s. 6d. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Or in Three Books, Price 1s. each. 


——— 








London ; :—Printed by NovgLiLo anp anp COMPANY, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. 
Sold also by Simpxin, MarsHALL, HAMILTON, KENT AND Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C,—Friday, January 1, 1915. 
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EXTRA SUPPLEM ENT. January 1, 1915. 


THE MORRIS BOOK 


A HISTORY OF MORRIS DANCING WITH A DESCRIPTION OF DANCES AS PERFORMED 
BY THE MORRIS-MEN OF ENGLAND. 


———_ BF rye Musical Times. 


S. 











E 
_— By CECIL j. SHARP anp HERBERT C. MACILWAINE. 
c toEim & —_ 
4 . (Second Edition). PART II. PART III. mt PART IV. 
pay u a... 2 Prien = ony hee. ofthe Containing a description, &c., of | Containing a description, &c., of Containing a description, &c., of 
and F i Dances in Sets I. & II. the Dances in Sets III. and IV. the Dances in Sets V. and VI. the Dances in Sets VII. and VIII. 
; of Traditional of Traditional of Traditional | of Traditional 
»D)auff$(RRIS DANCE TUNES. | MORRIS DANCE TUNES. | MORRIS DANCE TUNES. | MORRIS DANCE TUNES. 
"and Ae HS PART V. 


Containing a description, &c., of the Dances in Sets 1X. and X. of Traditional MORRIS DANCE TUNES. 











at to D fix 
hte Price, Two Shillings and Sixpence each Part. Cloth, Three Shillings and Sixpence each Part. 
o F) and¢,§ 
ais! MORRIS DANCE TUNES 

he 
flat) and? 

at) as ARRANGED WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
and Re Price Two Shillings each Set. 
meats SET I. (Second Edition.) SET VI. SET IX. 
, Setting (Stick Dance). | Shooting (Stick Dance). Old Black Joe (Handkerchief Dance, 

~ Ete aa Se nea eae Brighton Camp (Handkerchief Dance). Badby Tradition) 






) flat tod) -ant Billy (Stick Dance). Green Garters (Handkerchief Dance). The Beaux of London City (Stick Dance, 
" Trunkles (Corner Dance). Princess Royal (Jig). Badby Tradition). 
W. igs o’ Marlow (Stick Dance). Lumps of Plum Pudding (Jig). The Gallant Hussar (Handkerchief Dance, 
“How d'ye do? (Corner Dance). The Fool's Dance (Jig). Bledington Tradition). 
a. = and Derbyshire Morris Dance (Handkerchief Trunkles, 2nd Version (Corner Dance, 
SET II. (Second Edition.) Dance). Bledington Tradition). 


‘Blue-Eyed Stranger (Handkerchief Dance). 
Maid of the Mill (Linked Handkerchief 


Derbyshire Morris Reel (Handkerchief William and Nancy (Handkerchief Dance, 


© Dance). Danes. Bledington Tradition). 
* The Old Woman tossed up(Handkerchief Dance). Leap-Frog (Handkerchief Dance, 
Shepherd's Hey (Stick or Hand-Clapping Dance). Bledington Tradition), 
; : ick, or Hand-Clappin : aa oes 
The Cuckoo's Nest (Stick, or Han — SET VII. Lumps of Plum Pudding, 2nd Version (Jig, 


‘The Black Joke (Stick,or Hand-Clapping Dance). The Old Woman tossed up in a Blanket — ' reer Tradition). 
i ‘Tideswell Processional Morris. (Handkerchief Dance), adies’ Pleasure (Jig, Bledington Tradition). 


SET III. The Cuckoo's Nest (Handkerchief Dance). Helston Furry Dance (Processional) 


| Morris On, or Hey Diddle Dis. The Monks’ March (Heel-and-Toe Dance). 


” Hunting the Squirrel (Stick Dance). 
| Getting Upstairs (Handkerchief Dance). Lads a-Bunchun (Corner Dance). 




















- Double Set Back (Handkerchief Dance). Longborough Morris, or Hey D rw Dis SBT X. 
' Haste to the Wedding (Handkerchief Dance). (Handkerchief Dance) Bonny Green (Handkerchief Dance, 
Ben i Dance). London Pride (Handkerchief Dance). Bucknell Tradition). 
S | Processional Morris. Swaggering Boney (Corner Dance). Room for the Cuckoo (Hand-clapping Dance, 
z SET IV. Young Collins (Handkerchief Dance). Bucknell Tradition). 
‘Morris On, or Hey Diddle Dis. | The Rose (Handkerchief Dance). The Queen’s delight (Corner Dance, 
4 oan a 4 | Field Town Morris (Handkerchief Dance). Bucknell Tradition). 
F Voman Tossed up in a Blanket. } Saturday Night (Progressive Dance, 
\ sa Pipes Jig. Bucknell Tradition). 
"Processional Morris. SET VIII. Bonnets so Blue (Jig, Bucknell Tradition). 
SET V. Heel-and-Toe (Handkerchief Dance). Constant Billy, 2nd Version (Handkerchief 
lowers of Edinburgh (Handkerchief Dance). Bobby and Joan (Stick Dance). Dance, Longborough Tradition). 
yo ema iS ieechedited Gane Banks of the Dee (Handkerchief Dance). Shepherd's Hey, 4th Version (Handkerchief 
Alternative Version. Dearest Dicky (Corner Dance). Dance, Field Town Tradition). 
| Bobbing Joe (Handkerchief Dance). Step Back (Handkerchief Dance). Leap Frog, 2nd Version (Handkerchief Dance, 
= Hey (Handkerchief Dance}, 2nd I'll go and enlist for a Sailor (Jig). Field Town Tradition) 
lorishears (Handkerchief Dene. Sherborne Jig (Jig). Wyresdale Greensleeves Dance 
he Gallant Hussar (Handkerchief Dance). Princess Royal (Jig). 2nd Version. (Three-Men Dance) 
p-Frog (Handkerchief Dance). | None so pretty (Jig). Castleton Garland Dance (Processional). 











Lonron: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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_ Competition Sestival Record 














No. 78. 
MANX MUSIC FESTIVAL.—March 23, 24, 25. VIOLIN (under 15 years). 4 entries. 
The syllabus of the twenty-fourth annual Festival is Test : ‘Concerto in G’ (Seitz). $B 
now issued. It gives particulars of the tests selected for Ist. Miss A. G. L. Webb. ‘= 
fifty-seven classes. In the open, Mixed-Voice Choral VIOLIN (over 15 years). 6 entries. 





Society Class the tests are the Cantata ‘ The Battle of| Test ; « Mazurka in D’ (Borovski). 
the Baltic’ (Stanford) and the choral song ‘Love’s 4 = Mr. S. M. Robins 

, ; q . S. Me. " 
Tempest’ (Elgar)—one of the set recently published. SoLo-SINGING 


In the chief Male-Voice Choir section the tests are 
* The Reveille’ (Elgar) and ‘The Hag’ (S. E. Lovat). SOPRANO OR MEzzO-SoPpRANO (under 16 years). 1S entries, 
In the open Pianoforte Solo Class Brahms’s Rhapsody Test: ‘ The first violet’ (Mendelssohn). 
in G minor (Op. 71, No. 2) is down. This is a severe | Girls—tst. Miss V. L. Axford. 
test, but no doubt some of the Isle of Man pianists | Boys—tst. __L. Gully. 
aed A to A cnage. S the aa — mney | SOPRANO OR MEZZO-SOPRANO (over 16 years). 15 entries 
: classes competitions are only open to residents in 7 il at eee 
the Isle of Man. The secretary is Mr. W. A. Craine, eee my song ’ (Grieg). 
North Cliff, Douglas, Isle of Man. | Ist. iss Ei. Durstow. 
snnmeanintet CONTRALTO. 12 entries. 
CLEVELEYS (BLACKPOOL).—November 20 and 21. Test : F None will know > (Landon Ronald). 
This event appealed mostly to juniors. It represents | !5t- f Miss Enid Cruickshank. 
the laudable desire of Mr. Joseph Slater to keep matters; (Miss Cruickshank obtained the highest marks awardei | 
alive, especially as the great Blackpool Festival was abandoned | to any competitor. ) 
this year. The following were the chief results : BARITONE OR Bass—3 entries. 
Pianoforte (under 16).—Test : ‘ Salut d’amour’ (Elgar).— Tests: ‘Son of mine’ (Wallace). 
Ist, George Altham. ‘ The rebel ’ (Wallace). 
Pianoforte (Open).—Test : ‘Etude de concert,’ Op. 36 list. Mr. J. Collier 
(MacDowell).—1tst, Frederick Gardener. jee — % 
Violin (Open) (under 16 years).—Test : ‘Simple Aveu’ _ Gotp Mepat Ctass. ; 
(Thome).—tst, Edna Hodgson. (For senior soprano, contralto, and baritone.) 
Violin (Open). —Test : ‘Concerto No. 9’ (De Beriot).— | 1st. Miss Cruickshank. 
tst, Donis Eglin. H1GH AND SECONDARY SCHOOL CHOIRS. 2 entries. 
SOLO0-SINGING. ae 
Boys.—Test : ‘ Jerusalem’ (Mendelssohn).—rst, Harold | Tests: Boys—* Greeting (Mendelssohn). ; 
Gute : ‘ ‘ . Girls—‘ Twelve by the clock (Lloyd). 
Soprano.—Test : ‘Solveig’s Song’ (Grieg).—1st, Miss | Sight-reading. 
Hilda C. Whipp. | 1st. St. Dunstan’s Abbey Girls. 
Contralto.—Test: ‘Where corals lie’ (Elgar).—1st, | ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHOIRS (over 11 years). 4 entries 
Miss Emily W oodward. . . « ‘ | Tests: Boys—‘ Drake’s drum’ (S. Coleridge-Taylor). 
Baritone.—Test: Recit. and Air, ‘O star of eve Girls—‘ Oh ! the summer’ (S. Coleridge-Taylor, 


(Wagner).—1st, Mr. Walter Haythornthwaite. ee ar 
The adjudicators were Mr. Herbert Whittaker and Mr. | 'S*: St. Peter's Boys School. 
Joseph Slater. 2nd. Hyde Park Road Girls’ School. 





‘ ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHOIRS (under II years). 


PLYMOUTH.—December 1 and 2. Tests: Boys—‘ Blow, blow, thou winter wind’ (Arne). 
This famous town is one of the few that determined to Girls—‘ A rose song’ (Parker). 
hold its Festival (which was inaugurated this year)| yst, Stuart Road Girls’ School. 
notwithstanding the discouragement of the War. The} 2nd. Hyde Park Road Girls’ School. 
result fully justified the committee in their decision. De. Arth Ss vel h diudi M 
Adult choirs were missing, but in a number of other | id Py need li eee Ray the Mp —" L | 
classes there were no fewer than 222 entries from all parts | he hon a Cn 4° ae poues. ey isfied s 
of Devon, and good audiences were attracted. We give the | oe am age une as every reason to be satished wi 
chief results of the competition : SSC as. 
oe eats Temten), 85 exten. ‘ST. CECILIA’ WORKING GIRLS’ CLUBS 
Test : * Bagatelle (Beethoven). SINGING COMPETITION.—December 12. + 


Ist. Miss H. M. Jones. 
PIANOFORTE (SENIOR). 28 entries. 
Test : ‘ Album leaf in A flat ’ (Hiller). 
Ist. Miss Catherine E. Pile. 


THIRTEENTH COMPETITION. 
This event was held at Whitefield’s Tabernacle « 


Tottenham Court Road, London, W. The entries wer 
excellent, and the success of the competition was an ampk 


PIANOFORTE (ADVANCED). 11 entries. justification of the policy of Mrs. Lousada (the chit 

Test : * Fantaisie Impromptu * (Chopin). promoter) and her committee in determining to go on® 
Ist. Miss II. G. Ricketts. usual notwithstanding the War. Surely nothing but god 
SIGHT-READING. 13 entries. could arise from these three or four hundred young womet 

Test : Accompanying violin solo. being occupied in earnest and cheering musical study! Th 
ist. Miss D. M. Porter. social influence of the rehearsals must necessarily have beet 


th the 





ae 
'S entries | 


5 entries, 


awarded | 


-) 


ntries. 


+ entries 
lor). 
Taylor), 


rs). 
Arne). 


great, and the prospect of meeting one another at the combined 
gathering must have provided a healthy moral stimulus. 


The choirs were grouped into two divisions. We give 
some criticisms and all the marks obtained : 


INTERMEDIATE DIVISION. 
Tests : 
Unison songs : 
(a) *‘ The crystal spring ’ (Old Somerset). 
(4) ‘It was a lover and his lass’ (7homas Morley). 
(c) ‘To carry the milking pail’ (Old English). 
(100 marks for these three pieces.) 
Two-part song: ‘In praise of May’ (John Jreland). 
(40 marks.) 
Sight-singing test, in unison ; either notation. 
(The marks in this optional section were not reckoned 
in the total.) 





Marks. 
Name of Club. Gute cat Tou. Tmt 
Alexandra (London — Madame (d) 

Amy Dewhurst) - pe ne Se SO 
Sunbeam (Bermondsey — Miss 

Rickwood and Miss Horne) ... 84 ... 69 ... 153 ..- 32 
St. Philip’s (Bethnal Green—Mr. 

J. F. Warner) ... a on Mn OE OE oe 
Beatrice (Notting Hill—Miss 

Ryan) ...  ... sal son SE ce HE: 1. BO 
Queen Victoria (Lambeth—Miss 

K. Evans) oie _ ote OE cic OD in SE ons 
St. Ursula (Whitechapel—Mr. 

William Holmes) oi ee Ow. 
All Hallows (Southwark—Mr. 

A. V. Cox) a ea a On Bs HO = 
Kilburn (Miss Phillips Keely) ... 92 ... 90 ... 182 ... 36 
Cornwall (Lambeth—Miss E. M. 

Yates) ... sil nie — ee Tee 36 
Millbank (Westminster — Miss 

Effie Cass) =e wi mom Shin 2 
Salamanca(Lambeth—MissLyon) 74 ... 63 ... 137 ... 26 
West Central (St. Pancras and 

Soho—Mr. Harvey Grace) ... 86 ... 88 ... 174 ... 36 


ADVANCED DIVISION. 
Tests : 
Two parts: (a) ‘Over hill, over dale’ (Ch. Lloyd). 
Three parts : (6) ‘The Little Sandman’ (Brahms). 
(Arr. for trio by John E. West.) 
(c) ‘ Highland jaddie’ (unacc.) 
(Arr. by Granville Bantock). 
Sight-singing (in two parts). 
(100 marks each piece and 40 for sight-singing.) 





Marks. 
oan 
Name of Club. Songs. () Reading. Total. 
St. Paul’s (Herne Hill— 
Mr. F. J. Buckle) wa a Di CB So 
Roehampton (Lambeth— 
Mr. George Grace) ttn a Dn Bon 
Marylebone (Miss E. M. G. 
Reed) ... so wn OS .. Gwe B.. B.. 
West Central (St. Pancras 
and Soho—Mr. Harvey 
Grace) ... _ oe OR ER nc TP an BP ae SO 
Passmore Edwards (St. 
Pancras—Mr. William 
Holmes)... - ot OE ce BE ce Dias Ds 


The following are selections from the adjudicators’ 
criticisms : 
INTERMEDIATE DIVISION. 
Kilburn (Miss Phillips Keely). (tst.) 
(a) Words excellent. Voice-production showed good 
training. Words well formed. Great unity of style. Pace 
good (not too slow, as it was with some other choirs). Very 





good indeed. 


(6) Again a lively pace, and words again a feature. Tone 
very pleasant, musical quality. A slight failure in the 
intonation was noticeable. A very-well-studied and 
intelligent interpretation. Caught the needed vitality. 

(c) Words again wonderfully good. The consonants not 
overdone—-no spluttering of finals. Gay, festive pace. 
Rhythm also very attractive. 

(d@) Pace again well chosen. The swing of the rhythm 
in duple time was the right treatment. The attack showed 
excellent training. Technically first-rate, and as expressive 
interpretation equally good. 

West Central (Mr. Harvey Grace). (2nd.) 

(a) A well-studied interpretation. Good  sostenuto 
combined with movement. No delays for supposed good 
effect, and the rhythm clearly defined. Words excellent. 
Tone full and sweet, and well in tune. 

(6) Neat execution. The words so sharp andclean. A 
rather severe attack on the last quavers in the bars—the tone 





bulging. <A finished performance as regards details. 

(c) Pointed—somewhat overmuch for the flow of the tune. 
Very gay. Tone good. Full, if not invariably sweet. 

(2) The tone fair, but this was not a conspicuously good 
point. Eager, bright attack. Very confident. A well- 
trained choir. 

ADVANCED DIVISION. 
West Central (Mr. Harvey Grace). (Ist.) 

(a) Fine tone—blendful. Vivid expansions—always 
tuneful. Attack excellent. Exact, clean execution. Full 


of point. A delicate, dainty rhythm. 

6) Good start. Then it seemed too loud. Missed the 
tender, affectionate feeling. Yet there was some tender 
feeling. Tone musical and a capital blend. A wee bit square 
as rhythmic treatment. Always in tune (except perhaps 
second soprano, last page at top). Very good performance. 

(c) Eager, impulsive attack, just somewhat overdone by a 
few. Expressed the buoyancy. Rhythm full of life. A 
striking performance, because of its abundant vitality and 
musical character. 

Roehampton (Mr. George Grace). (2nd.) 

(a) A bright, sweet quality. Good tonal attack (no 
sliding). Some charming effects of accent. The rhythm 
had constant interest. There were no great expansions of 
tone, but still there was plenty of variety of force. Words a 
good feature. 

(4) An attractive start. But surely rather urged? Not 
quite soothing—too square for this piece. Better more 
legato-sostenuto. Very wellin tune. Got almost dainty as 
rhythm. Was this right? The tone very good indeed. 
Refined performance. 

(c). Neat—well unified. 
arch expression. <A free-flowing rhythm. 
Much to admire. Considerable _finish—polish 
execution. Always fluent. Tone good. 


Marylebone (Miss E. M. G. Reed). (3rd) 

(a) Very delicate tip-toe start. Tone seemed rather frail. 
Why the pull up, page 17? The lagging here gave the 
impression of want of vitality. Yet there were some 
luminous spots. The end was delightful. Tone good, 
although, as remarked, it was frail. A thoughtful design in 
the interpretation. 

(4) A tender, emotional start. Excellent pace, and the 
treatment of the rhythm—sostenuto—showed fine taste and 
correct judgment in proportioning the amount of tone. 
Beautifully in tune. Expressive—almost tearfui in its 
tenderness. So gentle and loving. Wonderfully well 
governed as voice delivery. Words clear without enunciation 
being intrusive. An achievement of skilful training. 
Beautiful end. 

This performance was the high-water mark of the whole 
competition. 

(c) First treble inclined to vibrate. But the style was very 
winning. Pace smart. A slight unsteadiness of tonal attack. 
This hindered good chording. Rhythmic attack not perfect 
—not sufficiently unified. 


Dr. McNaught and Mr. McNaught were the adjudicators. 


First soprano capital. An 
Balance good. 
in the 
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COMPOSED BY 


EXTRA SUPPLEMENT. 
NOVELLO’S OCTAVO ANTHEMS. 


fon that hearest prayer 


January 1, 1915, 


R. WALKER ROBSON. 


A charge to keep I have . Kiug 
Acrown of grace for man "Deahes 
A few more years shall roll H. Blair 
q. A prayer for peace ... Crotch 
A solemn prayer ... A. H. Brewer 
A song ofjoy John E. West 
Abide with me... Ivor Atkins 
Abide with me R. Dunstan 
Adeste Fideles H. Hofmann 
All go unto one place Wesley 
All nations whom * Luard- Selby 
Allthey that trust . Hiller 
All Thy works... 
All Thy works 
All Thy works 
All Thy works 
Allye who seek 
All ye who weep ... ... Gounod 
Alleluia ! nowis Christ T.Adams 
Alleluia ! the Lord liveth C. Harris 
Almighty Father Steane 
Almighty God, give us Wesley 
And all the people saw J. Stainer 
And God shall wipe Greenish 
And it was thethirdhour Elvey 
And Jacob was left alone J Stainer 
And Jesus entered H.W. Davies 
Andsuddenly therecame H.J.Wood 


- .H. Ely 
. E.H. Thorne 
. H. M. Higgs 


aig 


Andthe Lord said T.W. Stephenson 3d. 
And the wall of the city Oliver King 3d. 


And there shall be “— 
Andwhentheday C. W. Smith 
Angel Spirits P. Tchaikovsky 
Angel voices, eversinging E.V. Hall 
Angels from the realms Cowen 
Ditto P. E. Fletcher 
Ditto E. V. Hall 
Art thou weary one > . Lloyd 
Arise, shine F. Cobb 
Arise, shine ove Se Adams 
As Christ was raised Wareing 
Asllive, saiththe Lord E.T. Chipp 
Asit began todawn Ch. Vincent 
As Moses lifted up FF. Gostelow 
Astheearth bringeth A. H. Brewer 
As the hart pants (s.s.T.£.) Gounod 
Travers 
Ascribe unto the Lord S.S. Wesle 
At the Lamb's High V. Hall 
Atthe Sepulchre H. W. Wareing 
Author of Life Divine Button 
Awake, awake John E. West 
Awake, awake, put on Greenish 
Awake, awake, puton J. Stainer 
Awake, awake, puton Stephenson 
Awake, awake, put on M. Wise 
Awake! O Zion... C. Forrester 
Awake, thou that sleepest Stainer 
Awake up, my glory . Wise 
Be glad and rejoice M. B. Foster 
Be glad and rejoice ... B. Steane 
Be glad, O ye righteous H. Smart 
Be glad then, i eos ollins 
Be merciful .. H. Purcell 
Be merciful E.A. Sydenham 
Be peace on earth Crotch 
» Be Thou exalted 


Be ye therefore 
Before the heavens H. W. Parker 
Behold, allthe earth G. F. Huntley 
Behold, Godis great E. W. Naylor 
Behold, God is my John E. West 
Behold, God is my F.C. Woods 
Behold, how good ( Male) Caldicott 
Ditto (s.a.T.B,)Caldicott 
— Hamilton Clarke 

J. Battishill 
J. Barnby 
aude Crament 
Ditt E. V. Hall 
Behold, —_ uickly Ivor Atkins 
Behold, — you C. Harris 
Behold, I send . J. V. Roberts 


Ditt 
Behold. 1 bring ‘ou 
Ditto 


Naylor + 





587. Behold My servant .)}. Bridge 
65. Behold now, praise . B. Nes 
631. Behold now, praise F. lliffe 
giz. Behold now, praise Johan .. ‘West 
315. Behold,O God ... F. W. Hird 
524. Behold, the days come Woodward 
1045. Behold’ the Heaven A. R. Gaul 
652. Behold the Name ..._ Percy Pitt 
501. Behold, two blind men J. Stainer 
938. Bethlehem ‘ Gounod 
378. Bless the Lord . M. Kingston 


. Bless the Lord, O my sou! Hailing 


855. Bless the LordthyGod _ Roberts 
450. Bless thou the Lord C. Bayley 
374. Bless thou the Lord Oliver King 
693. Blessed are the dead _ B. L. Selby 
667. Blessed are the pure A. D. Arnott 
390. Blessed are they A. W. Batson 
616. Blessed are they H. Blair 


.. W. H. Monk 


77. Blessed are they 
182. Blessed are the - or Page 
15. Blessed be the S.S. Wesley 
756. Blessed be the Lord {: Barnby 
570. Blessed be the Lord J. F. Bridge 
895. Blessed be the Lord O. Gibbons 
876. Blessed be the Lord E. V. Hall 
183. Blessed be the Lord Heap 
770. Blessed be the Lord Markham Lee 
331. Blessed be the Lord C.L. Williams 
1006. Blessed be the a Macfarren 
724. Blessed be Thou E. C. Bairstow 
838. Ditto ... - . Kent 
400. Blessed Cit “A.C: Fisher 
284. Blessed is He F. E. Gladstone 
262. Blessed is He . C.H. Lloyd 
292. Blessed is He A. C. Mackenzie 
206. Blessed is the man Clarke-Whitfeld 
64. Blessed isthe man ohn Goss 
769. Blessed isthe man H. W.Wareing 
1004. Blessed is the soul (s.B.) Macfarren 
286. ae (Stabat Mater) Dvorak 
943. Blessed Lor S. S. Wesley 
5. Blessing, glory, wisdom B. Tours 
950. Ditto ... A. H. Brewer 
632. Blow up the trumpet F. lliffe 
97. Blow ye the mega | Henry Leslie 
961. Born to-day .. . P. Sweelinck 
118. Bow Thine ear W. Bird 
939. Bread of Heaven E. German 
774. Break forth into joy H. E. Button 
415 Ditto Ss. wy e-Taylor 
798. Ditto atthews 
92 Ditto . AR. Prentice 
491 Ditto B. Steane 
1024 Ditto ... W.G. Alcock 
323. Brightest andbest ... E. V. Hall 
340. Bring unto the Lord Gladstone 
98. Brother, thou art gone ... J. Goss 
279. By Babylon’ Ss wave ounod 
197. By therivers of Babylon L. Samson 
121. By the waters of Babylon Boyce 
SII Ditto ° 4. Clarke 
853, Ditto... . M. Higgs 
644 Ditto Ss. Coletige Taylor 
742. By Thy glorious death A. Dvorak 
116. Call toremembrance J. Battishill 
952 Ditto... . Roberts 
680. Calm on the list’ning ear Parker 
841. Cast menotaway C. Lee Williams 
975. Ditto S. S. Wesley 
497. Christ both died E. W. Naylor 
454. Christ is risen . B. J. Aitken 
368. Christisrisen  ...J. M. Crament 
666. Christ is risen JV. fesente 
533. Christisrisen ... J. V. Roberts 
814. Christisrisen E.A ‘ioe 
307. Christour Passover  E. V. Hall 
783. Christ the Lord is risen again ,, 
370. Christthe Lord is risen to-day ,, 
488. Christians, awake . J. Barnby 
648. Christians, awake ... ‘HLM, Higgs 
983. Christmas Day _ ...G. von Holst 


. Cleanse me, Lord G. F. Wrigley 
. Come, and let usreturn ... 


J. Goss 











Price 3d. 


95. Come,and let usreturn W.Jackson 34, 
805. Come hither, ye — ofmann 4d. 
283. Come, Holy . ee G. Elvey 4d. 
201. Come, Holy Ghost . _ L. Hatton 4d. 
829. Come, Holy Ghost ... Palestrina 2d. 
717. Come, Holy Ghost C.L.Williams ad. 
881. Come, let usjoin our E. V. Hall 3d. 
293. Come, my soul G. C. Martin 4d. 
989. Come and let us A. Hollins 3d. 
314. Comenow, andletus H.W, "Gounod 4d. 

1. ComeuntoHim ... Goun ad. 
946. Ditto ... te H. Leslie 3d. 
256. Come unto Me H.R. Couldrey 3d. 
635. Come unto Me... .J.Elvey 3d. 
103. Come unto Me (Bach) J. Stainer 3d. 
922. Come with high and holy ... Blair 3d. 
1005. Come ye, and let us.. Macfarren 3d. 
748. Come, e children and J. Booth 3d. 
924. Itto ... ae 5 King 3d. 
334. Come, yefaithful .. E.V.Hall 3d 
g21. Come, Jefaithtul, raisethestrain ,, 3d. 
101g. Come, ye Saints ...H. E. Button 3d. 
951. Come, ye sin-defiled - Stainer 2d. 
931. Come, ye thankful ... . Steane 3d. 
914. Comes at times «« Woodward 3d. 
100 Ditto H. Oakeley 2d. 
994. Coronation Offertorium El e ad. 
622. Create in meaclean coon P.J. 3d. 
688. Crown Himthe .. B. Luard:Selby 2d. 
356. Daughters of Jerusalem H.J. King 3d. 
449. Dawnstheday .. R.H. Legge 3d- 
213. Day of — neces . Mozart 6d. 
682. Day of wrath J. Stainer 2d. 
252. Death and life Walter Parratt 3d. 
968. Death is swallowed upin Hollins 3d. 
849. Deliver us, O Lord Gibbons 3d. 

90. Distracted with care... Haydn 4d. 
887. Do not I fill heaven H. Blair 3d. 
737- Doth not wisdomcry D.S.Smith 3d. 
703. Drop down, ye heavens Stainer 4¢. 
277. Enternotinto Judgment ... Clarke 2d. 
362. Eternal source F. Brandeis 2d. 
1008. Evening and Morning Oakeley 2d. 
854. Exalt yethe Lord H. Elliot Button 3d. 
764. Except the Lord build... Edwards 3d. 
771 itto ove Eaton Faning 4d. 
628 Ditto H.Gadsby 4d. 
470. Eye hath not seen (s..) Foster 3d. 
534 Ditto = (s.a.T. B.) M.B. Foster 3d. 
625. Far be sorrow E. V. Hall 3d. 
672. Far from the world “HL W. Parker 3d. 
329. Far from their home Woodward 3¢. 
364. Father, hearthe prayer F. Brandeis 2d. 
763. Father, now Thy grace W.Coenen 3d. 

46. Father of Heaven ... Walmisley 3c, 
384. Father of Life . S.J.Gilbert 3d. 
768. Fatherof mercies ... E. V. Hall 3d. 

71. Father of mercies John E. West 3d. 

28. Fear not, O land JohnGoss 3d. 
916. Fear not, O land W. Jordan 3d. 
872. Fear thou not, for I am - Booth ria. 
446. Flee from evil a - Clarke 34, 
553. Fora small moment .. J. Stainer 2d. 
254. Forever blessed Mendelssohn gd. 
198. For the mountains L. Samson 3d. 
gor. For this mortal S.S. Wesley 3d. 
728. Forsake me not .Goss 4d, 
273. From the deep I called Spohr 6d. 
227. Giveear,O Lord T.M. Pattieon 2d 
433. Give ear,O Shepherd A. Whiting 3c 

. Giveear,Oyeheavens ...Armes 3a 
956. Ditto W. G. Alcock 3d 
604. Give thanks, O Israel Ousel 4d. 
741. Give the King Thy W.G. Alcock 6d. 
990. Ditto A. H. Brewer 3d. 
309. Give the Lord C. H. Lloyd 8d. 
383. Give unto the Lord H.W. Parker 4d. 
933- Glorious and powerful God Gibbons 3d. 
1039. Glorious in Heaven . Vittoria 3d. 

2. Glory be to God... S. s. Wesley 2d 
779. Glory to God in the E. M. Lee 3d. 
o-. God be merciful ... A. H. Mann 4d. 

g. God be merciful ... S.S,Wesley 3d. 
Po % God be mercifuluntous C.F.Lloyd 6d. 
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. God came from Teman 
. God is a Spirit 

. God is gone up 
. God is gone up 


Steggall 
W. S. Bennet 

. Croft 
O. Gibbons 


- God is gone up Walter B. Gilbert 


. Godis my salvation 
- God is our hope 

. God is our refuge ... 
. God is our refuge ... 
. God said, Behold 
. Godso loved the world 


C. F. Bowes 
Greene 

A. Foote 

H. Hilse 

... G. Macfarren 
H. Moore 
.. J. V. Roberts 
E. G. Monk 


Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 


. God,that madestearth A.C. Fisher 
. God, who at sundrytimes |. H. Mee 
5. God's peace is peace eternal Grieg 
. Grant, we beseech Thee M. Elvey 


Grant, we beseech Thee Roberts 


. Great and marvellous J. F. Bridge 


. Great and marvellous 


Monk 


Ditto T. Tomkins 


. Greatis Jehovah (Male) Schubert 


. Great is Jehovah 


. Great is the Lord ... o- 


Schubert 
M. B, Foster 
Hayes 


Great is our Lord 


. Greatisthe Lord A.W. Marchant 


. Great is the Lord .., 
. Great is the Lord 


F. Ouseley 
B. Steane 


. Great is the Lord E.A. Sydenham 
. Grieve not the Holy Spirit Stainer 


. Guide me, O Thou 


H. Blair 


. Hail! gladdening Light J.T. Field 


. Hail! gladdening Light 


60. Hail to the Christ 


Martin 
A. Carnall 
.. J. Barnby 
H. Willan 


Hail, thou that art... 


Hail, true Body 


. Hallelujah, Christ is risen Steane 
. Hallelujah! the Light Oliver King 


. Happy is the man .. 


E. Prout 


. Hark, the glad sound M. B. Foster 
. Hark, the gladsound A. R. Gaul 


. Hark, the glad sound 


E. V. Hall 


. Hark, the heraldangels E. V. Hall 


. Hark! 
. Harvest Hymn 


what news... Oliver King 


F. Tozer 


. Haste Thee, O God ‘John Shepherd 


84. Have mercy upon me 
. Have mercy upon me 


. Have mercy upon me 

. He sendeth the springs 
. He shall swallow up 

. He that dwelleth 


J. Barnby 
. Goss 
Ditto... ... E. Minshall 
Have mercy upon me Kellow J. Pye 
J. Shaw 
Wareing 
Greenish 
J. Booth 


. Hethatshallendure Mendelssohn 
. He that spared not His Gladstone 
300. He will swallow up death Wesley 
. Hear me when I call (Male) Distin 


. Hear my prayer 

. Hear my prayer 
. Hear my prayer 

. Hear my words 

. Hear, O God 

. Hear, O heavens 

. Hear, O Lord 

. Hear, O Lord 

. Hear, O Lord ‘ 

. Hear, O My people 

. Hear, O Thou Shepherd 


. Hear the voice and prayer 


. Hide not Thy face 
66. Ho! every one 

. Ho! every one 

. Holy Ghost, to earth 


. Holy, Lord God 
. Honour the Lord 
. Hosanna (in C) 


. Hosanna 


657. 
546. 


4 P14. 


... Mendelssohn 
: C. Stroud 
.. _H. Purcell 
C. H. H. Parry 
A. Friedlander 
P. Humphreys 
John Goss 

C. King 

.. F. Ouseley 
J. Holbrooke 
.. Clarke 
T. A. Walmisley 
Tallis 
W. H. Bell 
Kellow J. Pye 
J. M. Crament 
«. G.C.Martin 
... Dvorak 
- Crotch 
T. Bateson 
J. Stainer 
O. Gibbons 
(in E flat) O. Gibbons 
o G. A. Macfarren 
Hosanna tothe Lord W. Jordan 
Hosanna to the Lord Luard-Selby 


Ditto 


Hearken unto me 


Holy, holy, holy 


Ditto 


ad. 


4d. 
3d 
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| tozt. Hosanna we sing 


20. 


. | Ogr. 
. How excellentis Thy 
. How greatis the loving 
. How long wilt Thou 


. How lovely are 


. Lam Alpha .. 
. Lam Alpha ... 





. [have surely built .. 


. Lam the Resurrection ... 
. Lam the Resurrection R. Rogers 
. lam well pleased 
. 1 beheld, and lo 

. I beheld, andlo _... eos 
. Icame not to call 

. Leried unto the Lord 
. I declare to you 
. I desired wisdom 


. Ido not ask, O Lord 
. I have set God 
. I have set God 


. J. E. West 

How beautiful are the feet Handel 
How blest arethey Tschaikowsky 
... Cowen 
West 
Oliver King 
Jeremiah Clarke 
C. Salaman 
+. Spohr 

J. Brahms 
Ch. Gounod 
. V. Roberts 
T. Adams 
Croft 


Ditto 


Ditto oan 

Ditto ove 
: J 

lam He that liveth 
J. Rheinberger 
» . Blow 
Elvey 
C. Vincent 
Heap 
+» Cruickshank 
ont . Stainer 
I did call upon the Lord " Pattison 
. Roberts 
ees «. Blake 
Hamilton Clarke 
J. Goldwin 
. Boyce 


I have set God 


. LT have surely built T. T. Trimnell 


. Lheard a voice 


. I was glad 
. I was glad 





. I love to hear 


. Iwas glad ... 

. Iwasglad ... 

. I was in the spirit ... 

. I will alway give thanks 
. | will cause the shower ... 


. L will cry unto God ... 
. LT willextol Thee 
. Il will give thanks ... 
. I will give thanks 
. I will give thanks ... 
. I will give unto him 
. I willgive you rain H.W.Wareing 
. I willgo unto ‘ 

. [I will go unto the altar 
. I willgreatly rejoice Cruickshank 


. I willlay me down... 


94. I willlove Thee 
5. I willlove Thee,O Lord J. Clark 


. I will magnify Thee 
. I will magnify Thee 
. I will magnify Thee 
. 1 will magnify Thee 
. I will magnify Thee 


. I will magnify Thee 
. I will magnify Thee 
- I will mention 
. 1 will not leave you 
. I will not leave you 
. I will open rivers 
71. Lwillset Hisdominion H.W.Parker 
. I willsing a new song 
. L willsing ofthe mercies J. Booth 


G. F. Cobb 
.« John Goss 
I looked, and behold H. Willan 
... M. B. Foster 
. Stainer 

oes . Harris 
«. T. Attwood 
.A. H. Brewer 
we * G. Elvey 
...C. E. Horsley 
C.H. H. Parry 
T. T. Trimnell 
. Blow 
«. Clarke 
Naylor 
H. J. King 
Steggall 
C. M. Hudson 
J. Barnby 
..E. J. Hopkins 
Mozart 

... H. Blair 


I heard a great voice 


I saw the Lord 
Ditto . 


I was glad 
I was glad 


I will cry unto God ... 


Gauntlett 
C. Harris 


itto . Bairstow 


. I will lay me down A. C. Edwards 


H. Gadsby 
H. Hiles 

I willlift up mine eyes D. S. Smith 
Ditto J. V. Roberts 

.. Kingston 


I will lay me down... 


W.H. Bell 
J. B. Calkin 
... John Goss 

F. liiffe 
Oliver King 

E. M. Lee 

C. H. Lloyd 
W. Marchant 
Palestrina 


I will magnify Thee 


Ditto 
Ditto A. 


. Armes 


I willsing of Thy power Greene 


92. I willsing unto the Lord Wareing 


. I will wash my hands 


| 710. 


Hopkins 
Ifany man hath not H.W. Davies 





OF ANTHEMS, 


. If Christ be not raised Macpherson y 
79. Ifthe Lord had not E. C. Bairstow » 

. Ifthe Lord Himself HI 

. Ifthe Lord Himself 

. If we believe that 

. Ifyelove Me 


Father's house  Crament 3 
itto H. Elliot Button x 


. Insweet consent ...E.H.Thorne x 


. Inthe Lord ... eco 
. In Thee, O Lord 
. In Thee, O Lord 
. In Thee, O Lord 
. Isit nothing (s.a.) 


mas) 


R. Stewart & 
«. S.C. Taylor 
re B. Tours 

oe J. Weldon 
M. B. Foster 3 


. Isit nothing (4 voices) M. B. Foster x 


. Is it not wheat-harvest 
. Itcame even to pass 
. Itisa good thing ... 


T. Adams 
Ouseley 4 
J. Barnby 


. Itisagoodthing T, M. Pattison , 


. It shall come to pass 


. Kings shall be thy 
. Kings shall see and arise 
. Lead, kindly Light... 
. Lead, kindly Light 


. Jesu, our Lord 


. Garrett & F 
esu, Lord of lifeand glory Elgar 
Jesu, lover of my soul (Male) F. liiffe 2 
esu, meek and lowly... Elgar x 
«» Ch, Gounod 2 
esu, Thou joy... E.H. Davies # 
esu, Thou sweetness H. J. King 3 
esu, word of God incarnate Elgar 2 
esus Christ isrisento-day Gaul 4 
Jesus Christ isrisen Oliver King ¢ § 
esus lives ! no longer now Foster 3 
esus of Nazare G. Byrd 4 
oy in harvest ... B, Steane 34 
udge me, O God ... Mendelssohn 1 
ust Judge of Heaven ....Garrett 64 
ustorum anime .. «- Byrd 3 
King all glorious .. . Barnby & 
Ditto (4 voices) . Barnby ¢ & 
G.C. Marun 2 & 
Bridge 6. 
R. Dunstan 34 
C. L. Naylor 4 





. Lead, kindly Light D.Pughe-Evans 34 


. Lead, kindly Light... 
» Letall the world ... 


. Let God arise 

. Let my complaint 
. Let my complaint (Male) 
. Let not thine hand... 


¥ Stainer 4 

— rv 
= reene 6d 
T. T. Trimnell ¢@ 
Arthur Batten 24 
Thorne 34 
J. Stainer 34 


Let God arise 


- Let not your heart Eaton Faning 


. Let the righteous ... 


Ditto M. B. Foster 34) 
Ditto (8 v.) M. B. Foster 34/ 
Let the heavens be glad M. Higgs 44 
Let the peace of God J. Stainer 44 
R. F. Lloyd 34 


. Letthe words ofmy A.D. Culley 34 
. Let Thy mercifulears W. B. Bell 24 


. Let us now praise (Male) 


Thorne 34 
Ditto 


96. Lift up thine eyes ... 
. Lift up your heads 


595- 


| 408. 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


S. Coleridge-Taylor 34 
William Turner 


Light of the world 
Lighten our darkness G. R. Vicars 2 


T.onpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liuitep. 
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Veldon 
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3arnby 
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Elgar 
F. liiffe 
Elgar 
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Davies 
. King 
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r King 4 
Foster 3 


64. 
34 
6d. 
jarnby 4 
Martin 2 
3ridge 6. 
instan 34. 
aylor 4¢ 
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tainer 4d 
ordan 44 
reene 6d 
mnell 44 
fatten ad 
horne 34 
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Darkness of Wight. 


VESPER HYMN FOR TIME OF WAR. 


Mary Braprorp WHITING. GeorGE C. MARTIN. 
“aig? Rather slowly. 
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Darkness of Night ! Darkness of Woe! 

Day fades from out the sky ; The War clouds loom above ; 
Break, heavenly Light, o’er land and sea, | Be Thou our loved ones’ watch and ward, 
Shine out where’er Thy servants be, In pain or peril be their guard, 

That they may know Thee nigh, That they may feel Thy love, 

That they may know Thee nigh ! That they may feel Thy love! 


Darkness ot Death ! 
When strife and warfare cease, 
When life’s long battle ebbs away, 
How bright shall dawn the heavenly Day 
Upon the shores of Peace, 
Upon the shores of Peace! (Copyright. 


Lonpox : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrtep. 
New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A. 
Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100, net. 
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DEDICATED TO WILLIAM WHITEMAN, ESY. 


O THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER 
ANTHEM FOR LENT OR GENERAL USE 


Words compiled by the COMPOSED BY 


Rev. J. U. GLanviLie, M.A. 
k. WALKER ROBSON. 


Lonpoxn: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, heen New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO, Sove AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A, 
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A MANUAL OF PLAINSONG 


FOR DIVINE SERVICE 


CONTAINING 


‘ THE CANTICLES NOTED 
THE PSALTER NOTED 


To GREGORIAN TONES 





TOGETHER WITH THE LITANY AND RESPONSES 


A NEW EDITION 


PREPARED BY 


H. B. BRIGGS ano W. H. FRERE 


UNDER THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENCE OF 


JOHN STAINER 


(Late President of the Plainsong and Mediaval Music Society) 








EXTRACT FROM INTRODUCTION. 


The forms of the tones used at Salisbury have been adopted in this revision of the Psalter, and the pointix 
is based on the principles followed in the palmy days of Plainsong, and preserved in the early manuscripts. Tx 
rationale of this system is explained in the recent works of the Benedictines of Solesmes. 








PREFACE. 


Tue first edition of The Psalter Noted was published in 1849 under the supervision of the late Rev. Thom 
Helmore, and secured for the Gregorian Tones a general recognition of their appropriateness for Divine worshi 
Subsequently Mr. Helmore’s scheme was enlarged by the issue of The Canticles Noted, of A Brief Directory, ands, 
three Appendixes to the Psalter ; and the whole collection was issued in one volume under the title of A Manual’) 
Plainsong. The Manual had also two companion books, one of Words only, containing The Canticles and Psalt’ 
Accented, the other a collection of Accompanying Harmonies. Thus complete provision was made for the musia” 
performance of the regular services of the Prayer Book. Practical objections, however, to the monotony oft) 
recitation of several Psalms to one Tone without the relief of Antiphons, added to certain difficulties 1) 
the pointing, led to the issue of other Psalters which have competed with The Psalter Noted, but without obtaini 
any of them, a marked supremacy; and nothing has been issued which covers the whole field so completely 
Mr. Helmore's Manual. 















Study of the art of Plainsong during the last half century has, however, undergone something like a revolutic | 
on every branch of the question new light has been thrown, and not least upon the principles of pointing. | 
consequence of repeated demands for a new edition of the Manual, the work of revision was entrusted to the lst) 
Sir John Stainer. He readily undertook the task, and called into collaboration Mr. H. B. Briggs and the Rey 
W. H. Frere, with the result that before his death he had passed for the press the greater part of the revised ‘sey 
prepared by them for the new edition. He had also devoted much time to the consideration, with Mr. Shebbeat 
of the Organ Accompaniments, so that the complete work may be considered as his last contribution to the music 
the English Church. ; 


The Manual thus appears in a New Edition, revised in accordance with modern standards of taste and scien) 
it does not cover quite so large a field as formerly, for it contains no music for the Holy Communion ; but it hast 
same counterparts as before in the shape of The Canticles and Psalter Accented, and The Accompanying Harmon 
—— by Mr. Shebbeare, which include accompaniments for the Responses, Te Deum and Litany, as well as& 
the Tones. 
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